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A Budget of Advice for the Y 


This medley is for the young man who is just 
embarking upon his work as a superintendent. 


You, who 


learned it 


the mill, have 
all, line upon line, paragraph upon 
paragraph, in the hard but thorough school of 
experience, 

Be frank 


with your school board. No one 


with the possible exception of your own imme- 
diate 


ceed 


family is more anxious to see you suc- 


in your work than they are. The very 
fact that they have elected you to be at the 


} 


head of their school system shows that they 


have singled you out as a man who will make 
good. They 
dicated. You may be sure that if you 
them 
the best advice they are 


vant to have their judgment vin- 
keep 
informed that they are going to give you 
able to give. 
Then too, unless your community 
school patrons are goin 


ten thousand, ¢ to run 


board members with 57 varieties 
of complaints Tr vial littl incidents may be- 
time 
third, 


have been worked 


come magnified into ‘atastrophes by the 
they reach your board members second, 
or fourth hand after they 
through the hopper of village gossip. Your 


board members will not beeom« nearly as e@xX- 


cited when these wild tales reach them if they 
already have first hand information of the 
actual facts. 

How to Treat Gossip. 

Speaking of gossip, do not get excited when 
you learn that the village newsmongers have 
said something about you or your school that is 
not true and i l xactly complimentary. 
Above all don’t put on y 


scold or contradict them. For reereation, some 


ind rush out to 


fiddle, and others gossip. 


people play golf, som 
The fact that you have been the butt of their 


talk shows no more inimosity toward you on 


their part than the golfer shows toward his ball. 


You simply are one of the implements of the 
game. The day after tomorrow they will be 


telling something else about somebody « se, and 
they will have forgotten that little tale about 


you and your school in the delight of retailing 


some other little juicy piece of news 
if you lose your temper 
vill talk., The activity of the 


hy compared with that of tl 


count, then they 
busy bee is not t 
village gossip, contradicted. Of course if you 
get a good opportunity to set the facts before 
the public in a dignified, dispassionate way, do 


} 


so, but don’t let any one suspect that you are 


arguing or trving to get into a controversy. 


News and School Publicity. 
Cultivate the editor of your local newspaper. 


For the asking you can secure publicity space 
for which other people in town have to pay hard- 
earned money. The editor knows that if you 
will furnish him with a column of school news 
read with 


You see 


a week, there is nothing that will be 
more eagerness by his subscribers. 
names of their children 


John Jones Sr., will 


] ) 
they all want to see the 


in print dismiss the 


latest news from the Ruhr with a easual glance, 


] 


but he will devour with breathless interest the 


} 


statement that John Jones Jr., is the champion 


speller of the third grade. 
Try to make your school news reflect the 


1 1 


spirit of your sch Describe that interesting 
grad Tell 
about the interest the little first graders showed 
in that Mention as 


many individuals, both teachers and pupils, in 


geography project in the fourth 


game they had in phonies. 


your notes as you can. It makes the columr 


more interesting to them and to their friends 


yourself. 


Superintendent 


Russell S. Peterson. 


Whenever anybody in your school does anything 
It is 
reporters gather 


worth while, let the town know about it. 


a good idea to have student 
the news and write them up, but edit the column 
If students act as reporters be careful 
not to let them overload the column with jokes 


and near-jokes that are perhaps amusing to a 
few of the students but which mean nothing to 
people who do ot know the circumstances. 
Not only will a prevalence of such matter les- 
Sr 


sen the interest of the intelligent publie in your 


news, but it may also give the impression that 


your school is as frivolous as are the jokes that 


fill its publicity space. 
Well Meant. 
Do not resent advice or 


Advice Usually 
dictation at 


Remember that 


even 
times from your school board. 


they feel that they are personally responsible 
to the taxpayers of the community for the con- 
duct of the school. Step into almost any village 
or smal] city in these United States, and you 
will find on the school board the cream of the 
community, the men who promote publie librar- 


ies, chautauquas, and good roads. If there is a 


successful lawyer in town, a banker who is in- 
terested in bigger things than the mere accumu- 
lation of money, or an enterprising merchant 
who has the reputation of being a good husband 
and father and pub] e-spirite d eitizen, the 
cnances 
him on the school b ard. If he is not on, he has 
been or will be. 
sued 
administration. The terms “I. Q.” and 


may not have pur- 


a university course in psychology or school 
“retarda 
tion” perhaps mean nothing to them, but they 
have made a success of their own business. 
They have the respect of their own town or they 


would not be on the school board. Some of thes 
men have beer the school board for a good 
many years, and in that time have learned a 
| ‘ IT 1 t « 
the graduat f a modern’ college of education 
does not kno Don’t b traid t rive then 
your opinion in the solu f every educa 
tional problem that may come before the board, 


verrule you, smile and earry out 


their policy wholehearted] You know chances 


Assuming Responsibility. 
At th 


sie tie 
d Same time, assume every respor sibility 
that they are wiiling to assign you. If ever a 


board member suggests that the buying of chalk 
r the preparation of a working schedule for the 
janitor be left to the superintendent, by all 
means let them know that the superintendent is 
to do it.. 


members who love 


perfectly willing and abl Once in a 


great while you find 
to mess into matters that are entirely within 
the province of the superintendent, but you will 


find that most board members are anxious to 


responsibility you ean 


load you with all the 


handle. 





oung Village 


Don’t feel any resentment towards the board 
member who asks questions, the man who wants 
to know how you teach long division nowadays, 
and who seeks definite information regarding 
the use to which you are putting that clay that 
is on the invoice of primary supplies you pre- 


Maybe he make: 


sent. vou sweat to answer his 
questions satisfactorily, but every time he does, 
he is helping make a better superintendent out 
o1 you. If you are going to be the kind of school 
man you ought to be, you are going to find this 
that he 


wants to know what is going on indicates that 


man your best ally. The very fact 


he really has the best interests of the school at 
If a crisis comes, he will know 


enough about school affairs so that he can be of 


heart. ever 
real service to you. 
Ask only for such supplies an 


you are sure you will really 


d equipment as 
need. If you ean 
show your board that there is a positive need for 
new maps in the 
t} 


seventh grade, you will get 
lem. 


‘ 


Many boards are chary about appropriat- 
ing money for new equipment because they have 


learned from sad experience that too often su- 
perintendents and teachers ask for additional 


equipment and supplies without knowing wheth- 


er r not they are needed. Teachers who do 
. ‘ eare of the sup- 
ind equipment they have asked for after 
ey do get them. If you will be eareful to 
ask for only what you need, and then take care 
of it after you get it, you will find you ean get 
anything in reason that you request. 
Handling Itinerants. 
When a dignitied-looking stranger with a 


pleasit yr pers nality comes along and asks for 


permission to give a talk before the high school 
assembly, be cautious about granting it. His 
address may have all the pleasant potentialities 
of dynamite as far as your comfort is concerned. 


. . : . ° , 
Find out what i@ 18 wong to say m whose corns 


he going to step before you introduce him to 
your school Son S lf-inv ted speakers are 
vorth presenting to your student body, many 


trouble-makers 
They come into a Methodist 
town, and make fun of the Methodists, 


nto a Cat] | Cc town 


ire timekillers, and others are 
pure and simple. 
they £0 
gibes at the 


and poke 
‘ when you 


priest. Remember that 


stranger before your school, you are the 


bring a 
fellow 
who will have to answer to the community for 
the mistakes he makes. 


Likewise when the itinerant book canvasser 


comes into your office, and asks you to write a 
little letter of recommendation for her book, no 
matter how pretty she may be or how pleasing 
her personality may be, say, “No,” unless you 


There are a good many 
books that are not nearly as good as the pros- 


The very fact that your 


really know the book. 


pectus would indicate. 
endorsement is worth seeking should make you 
If the people of 
strength of 


very caretul about giving it. 
your town buy a poor book on the 
your endorsement, you will have to answer. 


You W il] 


Keep a eareful check upon attendance. 


gain enemies, and lose respect. 


Noth- 


faster than the 


1] 


ing can give a school a black eve 
students who ought to 
Insist that 
definitely the reason for 
in seeing that 


spectacle of half a dozen 


be in school loafing on the street. 


ibsence. If you are 
all work missed through absence is made up 
thoroughly, you are going to discourage needless 
sence too 
Forget ev if you 


will only remember to be square and use ordin- 





Phe 
schoo! 
admit 
board 
their 


with 
tion 
the 
Agair 
inten¢ 


Present Day School Board Secretarial Duties 


Reuben W. Jones, Secretary, Seattle School District No. 1. 





The duties performed by a secretary of a officers, schools and others interested, and loose- 


board school board and the effectiveness of his serv- leaf, typewritten books for the permanent rec- 
wants ices, depend to a great extent on the plan of 


adava administration for the city, the make-up of the 


ord, all tend to greater care and accuracy in the 
preparation of the records, and in keeping all 


irding board of directors and their point of view as to concerned informed on what the board of educa- 


v that their own duties, whether purely legislative tion has actually legislated or authorized—what 
a pre with merely a general direction of administra- policies or plans have been adopted. Where the 
er hia | tion matters, or more active, participating in minutes are printed, bound copies are most con- 
» does, the endless details of school management. venient for the permanent record. 


nt out Again, the p rsonnel of the directors, the super- 
school intendent, and of the secretary himself, all are 


Preparation for meetings, by keeping clearly 
in mind all questioas requiring*the attention of 











id this elements in determining the fitting in and gen- the board, and presenting them in the form of 
at he eral character of the secretaria] services. a typed calendar or program, aids very material- 
s that Probably no single position in a large school ly in securing prompt consideration of such 
100] at system becomes more complex and many-sided, questions. The order of business before the 
know requiring more ability, adaptability, and versa- board in detail, proves an incentive of abridge 
1 be of tility than does that of the secretary. Having debate and to “clean up the calendar.” Well 
had 21 years of continuous secretarial expe- prepared reports from committees, departments, 
ent as rience beginning in a city with only one high ete., also form a good basis for prompt action by 
uu ean school and twenty small grade schools, and con- the board. 
ed for tinuing in the same position, participating in A secretary knowing thoroughly the provi- 
ll get the Vv ried activities that have centered in the sions of the state school code and the policies 


MR, REUBEN W. JONES. nd 


‘an, and should, 
tary until now, when it is one of the twenty vs ; give valuable service as a time-saver by adjust- 
Multiplicity of Work. 


An early law for the schools of Cleveland 


limitations of his board 


opriat- | offices of the board of education and the secre- 
y have 
fen su- | leading cities of the nation, with eight high 
litional schools and eighty elementary schools, I feel 


ing many minor questions without presentation 
to the board, as well as by solving problems of 





wheth- that have had an opportunity to view from provided that “a ne secretary shall, by frequent greater importance referred to him by the board, 
vho do many angles the various duties that confront a ‘!!5 and in all other suitable heater cultivate his action to be reported and ratified when 
1e sup secretary 1 Pract Cal acqua er with — schools and deemed necessary. 
r after With the varying plans, conditions, responsi teachers, and promptly pres nt ” whe board omy This function of being a go-between or buffer, 
eful to ilities and limitations, it may not be too broad 9 ™#@Uer requiring’ tts Peretti Today, such oy if occasion requires, “the goat,” is no in- 
ke care n assertion to say that there are about as many ‘3 ard iets would acre tie unpardonably considerable item in rating the value of a secre- 
“an get types of secretaries as there are of boards of a - super ntendent s domain; bat the prac- tary’s services. 
duecation; yet it is, I believe, possible to out ae ee ntance — the sch ols and all Auditing and Accounting. 
the rene ral dutic S alk ng impr rtant SCnOO! property, 16 m l dita valuable asset tor Except In a few of the large r cities, the en- 
with a and ful lines, where secretarial service is secretary, and _— acini on with the super- tire financial accounting is under the care of 
sks for com to all and can become an increasingly intendent et ue roa va aside from strictly in- the secretary’s department—the issuing of war- 
. school tal factor in progressive and suceessful schoo] ‘SUCHonal work, s desirable and es rants, auditing of bills, general bookkeeping, 
t. His bent laten tine A survey in a middle-west rn city shows that preparation of budgets, tabulations and reports 
tialities | Nationa Ass elation of Publie Scho )] mong wo mow ind ae ae business wane and rene ral int Tmation as to the fin incial 
cerned. Bu Officials, composed mainly f secre acted in one year by a board of education, only tanding of the district, become a part of his 
3e corns ries, h has now functioned for a dozen ®¥0OUE one-elgnath could be termed “educational duties. An enumeration of all of these items, 
him to ' eting annually, has done much to ele- ™tters” and of these “only a> at onem rd pot th any suggestions, would seem somewhat 
FS are te and standardize this branch of service. For ‘10 [0 questions of policy. rn ae lementary for this discussion, and this is not 
,» many the t is brine oe the entire bus 1.50 items were n connect ae with busine a or the oceasion to attempt to outline the pr per 
-makers ness side of school administration up on a high idministration. Hence, it will be seen how im distribution and classification of expenditures 
ethodist r nd to a recognized professional basis portant a share he secretary must have in the and the various approved, standardized forms 
they go Duties of the Secretary. work of the board. of records and reports, the analysis of costs by 
at the \ timable lady, president of a loeal asso- No attempt will be made in this diseussion divisions. the contingent funds and col 
ring a ciation of parents and occasionally a visitor at distinguish between functions of the board, su lections, nor any phase of technical accounting 
e fellow ( I rd meetings, presented the following, perintendent, secretary, business manager, I as usually and generally understood. An alert 
nity for ! though n the main a disse rt iti n on othe r department heads, nor pl ins and policies secretary e@an, however. bring to this routine 
rds, affords a suggestion to what may n effect in various cities, with more or less con- 44, a compre hensive understanding that will 
invasser ar ene e one of the duties of a secretary ! flict of authority. lack of co- peration, ind other enable him to anticipate problems in connection 
write & “Ty) due reflection I have unwittingly ar- phases which are usually a part of a general with school revenues, budget making, status of 
hook, no I | at this definition of « acleel tard: discussion regarding the efficiency of school funds. ete.. and by monthly, or more frequent 
pleasing a 1 board is a board seldom made of administration. The term “secret ry” will be reports, keep the board in touch with situations 
less you d—usually of tough old hickory, smooth used in its most generally accepted meaning—to which Aemaed consideration. 
.d many nd ied: not alwavs eross-grained but full designate what might be termed the immediate As the volume of business of a school district 
he pros- I K )nots (we do not: we ean not: we will assistant of the board, rated in smaller cities as ‘nereases this part of the work becomes so im- 
hat your not); impervious to dents made by criticisms or 4a clerk, and up with varying degrees of responsi- portant as to justify either a separate depart- 
ake you request f old ladies: never used for orna-_ bility, to a position which often, in some of the ment. oF. as sesiatant secretary, an expert officer 
eople of ment purposes—wholly utilitarian; a plank larger cities, includes the duties of a business with definite responsibilities as an auditor or 
ngeth of tor disgruntled persons to walk over; a pillar of | manager or director. comptroller. 
answer. ‘treneth, with taxpayers struggling to support Common Routine Duties. Supplies—Purchasing Agent. 
t 1 surmounted by a Corinthian eap of Universally the first duty of the secretary, Usually, the purchase of all supplies 
e. N th- ‘ ithuslasts When the public want to common to all, is to ke p an accurate rec rd of equipme ne re coated on by the secretary as pur 
than the _— ndividual they do it with a school the proceedings of the board. This will includ chasing agent, under the direction of the board, 
ought to ; | a not only complete, correct, comprehensive ind in this line much depends upon the charac 
sist that : er ear eae: a the secretary is for— minutes of all meetings, with topic sub-heads ter of the organization and the extent of the 
ison 10? . s the ‘check’ in the board.” and a well arranged card index by school names, list of supplies furnished by the district. In 
‘ing that i the secretary can become the right subjects, ete., to provide for ready reference, but the handling of the original requisitions, with 
made up ck he may perform a service that an up-to-date filing system as well, for the wid an accurate knowledge of the needs of thé 
needless Pat needed—a check on procedure range of communications, petitions, reports, schools, the secretary can be a most valuable aid 
| thets with the School Code or with contracts, and other documents which must b to the board in overseeing expe! litures, check- 
ly if you ; the board itself; a check on expendi- kept easily accessible Typewritten, mimeo no “all statements, pre naration of the budget 
ar ordin- I fixed budget or limitation rf raphed ir print de pies of pr ceedings f each . P ‘ ‘ Adminiat: 
9 1 in many other ways tated meeting, for distribution t directors, t “ N. I x $ .7 < na * 
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and in regulating the quantity and distribution 
of such supp! es to the seh ols. 


The rec rds here again sh yuld be very com- 


piel stock record cards so k pt that the quan- 
} } 
tities and costs under any heading may be 


promptly ascertained and comparisons between 


schools and departments correctly shown. 
A study of prices, the market condition and 
and cost of 
supplies furnished in other cities, and a con- 
stant effort to standardize the list and furnish 
the board ind its committees 


statement they may KI vy dennitely what is 


tendencies, the qui quantity 


comprehensive 

being supplied to the schools, are some of the es- 

sential requirements in this line ef work. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


Generally, the secretary is the chief represent- 
ative of the board on duty when the board is not 
directing routine business matters, 


is designated ex-officio superinten- 


in SeSsil0n, 
and in case 
dent of buildings and grounds. 

On account of the vast amount of work nec- 
essary along this line, there should early be 
added to the secretary’s staff, or as head of a 
separate department, an experienced man with 
mechanical and technical skill to oversee and 


school 


buildings the improvements and repairs, su- 


direct the proper care and upkeep of 


pers ision of engineers, custodians and janitors, 
and take care of the constant emergency ealls. 
Such a department in the larger cities usually 
has a well-equipped shop, which makes and in- 
stalls much of the school equipment. The per- 
sonal leadership of engineers and janitors is 
very important, and is often a real test calling 
for ability and tact on the part of the secretary 


or other officer in charge. 

With an intimate knowledge of the city and 
district, its growth and development, the ques- 
tion of the selection of school sites will natural- 
ly become a very important one, where the 
board must rely upon the judgment of the secre- 
tary. A continuous study of the need for new 
sites and buildings, based upon assembled in- 
formation as to populatii n and probable school 
attendance, the trend of growth and the en- 
croachment of business and industries, an in- 
timate knowledge of the topography, the various 
divisions or zones of a city, the arteries of travel 
to high schools, and a constant looking forward, 
in close co oper ition with the supe rinte ndent, to 
possible changes in classification, grouping of 
grades and other plans for bettering the system, 
all these contribute to the fund of information 
which the secretary must possess in order to 


justify the faith of the board 
Along this line, th field for the secretary 


in his judgment. 


broadens to a general study of school systems 
throughout the land, as revealed in reports and 
survey from other cities; and in this connection, 


a knowledge of ind familiarity with building 


problems, architecture, heating and ventilation, 
building equipment, ete., are essential feature 


of the equipment of the up-to-date secretary. 


As A Connecting Link. 


In practica | cities, membership on the 

I rd ; educ ion ( it] chang It 
matte! not | er eles | eT r ) 
ted J frequent 
I rule nNor- 

ni ( | I | De 

rie! a rie t cle t T 

bers er except in rare instances, compar 
tively fi ( ntinu d erlap 
ping servi experienced secretary greatly 
aids in reli the feeling of hesitar and 
uncertainty on rt of new directors and in 
co-ordinating th f succeeding boards, 
and to some extent, ssure a continuity of 


policy, or at least 11 vhat has been the 
customary policy. 
the school system— the pr to follow, an 


understanding of the po , powers and 


The ral knowledge of 
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ns of the board, enable such a secretary 
in expediting business and are of great 
ilue to the directors. 
The Ideal Secretary. 

A secretary, if he measures up to the 
e would establish, must be abl 
cases to the board, demonstrate the wisdom of 
advocates, and 
fidence backed 


by experience and achievement in past service. 


th lans and policie s which 

be ready t defend them with con 
Che board will, in turn, insist from time to 
time upon having brought before it detailed re- 
ports showing results of any plan or program 
that has been adopted that will furnish proof of 
the progress made and the efficiency of those di- 
rectly respons ble for the work. 

The secretary should also be of assistance in 
legislative matters, keeping in close touch with 
questions pending before the legislature of his 
state, and at times be able to suggest and initi- 
ate measures that will contribute to the general 
welfare of the schools. 

With bond issues and building programs an 
opportunity is presented for constructive work 
and real leadership in informing the electorate 
of the actual needs of the schools and what the 
board has concluded is the wisest policy. 

Not all secretaries are similarly equipped to 
cope with the complex duties herein briefly out- 
lined; one will be specially fitted for and will 

another will be a 
natural manager of properties, capable in direct- 


. = i] a : . 
excel in purely clerical lines; 


ing custodians and mechanics; another, meth- 
odical and systematic, a good detail man for 
supplies and records; still another, more of a 
general executive, with broad comprehension 
and insight into all phases of the school system, 


familiar with school codes, sources of revenue, 


pol cies, legislation, and constantly delving in 
research work for the purpose of broadening 


and improving: the system. The best combina- 
tion of thes qualificati ns is needed to provide 
Vnat wili prove to Dt the 


most satisfactory 


present day secretarial service for our city 


} summarize secretarial duties 
eads to the ever-broadening questions of present 
and future educational problems. The Ameri- 


can school system 1s one Ol the greatest enter- 
prises of our country, and new phases of its 
} f 


problems are liable to confront the directors 


and superintendent at any moment. The secre- 
tary, to be a real aid in the consideration of 
these problems and meet sudden calls for facts 
and figures, experience and results, must keep 
abreast with the times, familiar with movements 
under way throughout the land, and know the 
sources through which prompt and correct in- 


formation can be secured. 


It is doubtful whether any of us, the present 
incumbents, can claim that we possess the wide 
range of qualifications for the position which 
entitle us to be classed as the ideal secretary, 
but may we not look forward to the day when 
schools for 
trades and secretarial duties will furnish suc- 


our universities and commerce, 
cessors who shall possess all these qualifications 
and others that may have been made necessary 
When it shall 


have come to be the rule and not the exception 


with the progress of events? 
that secretaries are so equipped, the position 
will be elevated to the dignity of a profession— 
incum- 


really an executive position; and the 


ben, to sympathetic and co-operative with the 


of the school system, will be gen- 


main purpose 
erallv recognized as the pers l represe! a 

ail’ cog as I pe! ma repre entative 
of the board; 


but with the board, with the superintendent 


working not merely for the board, 


their most trusted and intimate adviser and co- 
worker. 


The Use of Graph Sheets ina Small High School 


Clinton H. Atwood, Solvay, N. Y. 


Upon taking charge of a high school of about 


250 pupils a few years ago, the new principal 
was dismayed to find that the 


bad lost the art of studying. 


boys and girls 
School to them 
had become more of a social center and an 
athletic association rather than a place to gain 
knowledge. For two vears they had practiced 


aitl fully the art of 





with as little 


“setting by” 
study as possible and with much bluffing, and 
the result was low scholarship throughout the 
principal realized that it 
as his job to bring the scholarship back to 


accordingly he attacked the 


: ied 
entire school. Che 


4 ] | } 
its proper level and 


Needless to s e talked, argued, reasoned 
colded d threatened the gi p as a whole 
| pupile individ He tried to show th 

} | girls the r reason for their attend 
nee pon high scl ruction; but for a 
his, results did 1 come fast enough to 

) he decided upon ther schem« 
| t that Sol I I ( crete « ld 
the stude1 - r the way 
( ere wa their tit t le t 

en set ¢ r their wa 
| d rea i tl future With 
mind, it was decide e a grap! 

é tem that \ | { individua 
_ concrete fort tly what he was 


reasons for choosing the graph system as a help 
in solving the problem of low scholarship was 


P ..7 
is Tollows: 


] It wo ild be concrete. 


2. It would stimulate the 
pupil to 


reasoning of the 
see the error of his ways. 


3. It would provide a quick means for a 


busy executive to see all weaknesses 

t. It would encourage the competition of a 
student with his own reeord and the record of 
otners. 

Conseq iently the system was intr \duced. 
in the 
marks 
received each week in every subject were en- 


tere d by 


tor these entries, a different eolor be ing sé lected 


Each student had a graph sheet on file 
principal’s office and on this sheet th 
lls were used 


the clerk. Colored pene 


1 


for each s ibject which the pupil was pursulng. 
Figure I gives aW® idea of how this was done. 





Figure I 
I the i work the lines were drawn with 
fferent colored wax pencils in order to distinguish 
tween the different subjects Inasmuch as it is im- 
possibl t use the colors in printing this figure 


diffe rent style lines such as solid line, dotted line, etc., 
have been substituted for the colors 

D fferent schoolmen who have see n the system 
in use have said: “I can easily see the great 
advantages gained from the use of such a sys- 
tem, but I should think that it would take a 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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The Janitor and Janitorial Service 


Importance of Efficient Janitorial Service 


ddern school syst 
ker of buildin 
otten an 
neral discipline of 
many ind varied 

depends upon the prompt and effic 
nee f these duties. The comfort 
chers, the attractiveness of 


rooms, corridors, ete., and the upkeey 


rround are of vital concern to a school, 


setting of these conditions the wor 


em. 


im 


and 
ent 
¢ 

Oo 


the 
) of 


] 


telligent, s lfu ert, and reliable 
’ equainted with approved meth 
' lern nitat ! ting and ventilat- 
1 must be a mat f tact and good man 
1 ; , DY pal, tea he and 


Making the Position Worth While. 


iould be employed for one or 
; in addition to the regular school 
t entire yea! I s the kind 
ild be e} vavs be 
+ ] Bas + 
m do during e summer! 
i dings ould b horoughly 
Phe ract \ | 
1 new improvements t \ 
ls, if ( re e pr rly 
| to grow up eds 
ll ? y 
emp me ft r t 
l | n 
I r the I rk 
rou etul ¢ 
hut t 
y Y Ll r l ( 
‘ , 7 y 
nd "7 ‘ P 
d est 1 it t 
rae l ] gr To! T m 
e held ac l e for t ceep 
ling, equipment, and ground 
maller communities th nitor is 
? Ver Line ~ ) SvVstem } ré 
er e tor a term f ear hile 
lent and teachers come and go and 
f the school board not infr 
ges completely In such lace a 
dis ensable 1 the « nserva 
rs, equipment, and supplies. It 
, however, that a janitor 1s e 
imber tT year In communities 
| strative head of the se | 
‘ r or two, 1 where the board 
! tself to inspect the work of 
he not Kely to € 1 mal ‘ ) 
itel rent eff rt ft kee ) ibre ist 
: : 
mprove his services by sery 
lopting new and better methods. On 
I ( $ likely Lo be neth ent and 


Is nd erse to directions 
) 
N nfrequently he has con 
17 
ithority ’ mattere 
s 1 il ma 
: d that the Iperinte 


W.N. Anderson, Anita, Ia. 


pe sa unger Man, shoul not 
r illowed lictate t m o7 ell him il 


need be done. 
Janitors Need Specific Training. 
In order to be successful a janitor must 


nave 
good common sense and physical strength, but 
these alone will no longer qualify him to prop- 
a janitor, even in a 


erly perform the duties of 


system. Neither is the Jack-of- 
type of man to be em- 


With 


scnool 
. ' ‘ 
mplieated heating, light- 


a rule, the 


ployed as janitor of a building. 


the introduction of e 


g 
ng, and ventilating systems, and with modern 


methods of cleaning and housekeeping the work 


the janitor is more of 


iy becoming more and 


a science involving specialized technique. The 
janitor, therefore, as well as the teacher, princi- 


pal, and superintendent, needs special prepara- 


+ +, + . } -| . 
tion or specific training for his work. In re 
cent years a number of colleges and universities 
il 1 l \ rt irgel! cit school systems 
" moon ; » 
nave es e shed ens hn training Yr janitors 


[In other places the school board and superin- 


tendent now plan and formulate directions and 

courses of struct : r their janitors, and 

thos ) are ng and able to increase their 

isefulness are remunerated according]! yith 
144) : ] ] 


nstances this vuld s mu innecessar 
expens« nd bring about a vher degree of 
( vy in the janitor’s ! 

| e I \ iggest ns e | l 1 he 
u 


meetings be held each year for a discussio 
f th I rs needs and of the test nd 
best methods and informat pert to th 
! ptu rmation d_ referet ma- 
ter shou ed dvance In t 
VG t rit , he tx , ey +} 
r eY nd he | I ndustr l ar | mat 
ifacturing t W 1 little svstemat 
fort mucn uab rn y? ma ‘ 
rough ether from practical experience and 
rom mn Zines nd books. In this iy much 
! » be done to prevent misunderstandings 
vith respect to the needs and duties of the 
janitor. Such meetings, if conducted in the 


right spirit and with a view to bringing about the 


: : . . 
oreatest ¢ ( V n the janitorial service, can 
be made very profitable Most janitors will not 
1 . “arse 
niy Ve me these mes o if i Teel - 
red to have a part in the planning and discus- 
. . ' . 
gc] nea ind 13 1 re lit t og it tne r VOTK i tn 


added interest ind W th i better spirit 


(2) Prepare and place in the hands of th 
janitor a manual of instructio1 | 3 manual 
may nsist { yea-leaf newritter sheets 
placed : che ak cover. It 

qd { t I T rY T é thie 
initor’s I define |} relation to principal 
teachet ind pupils; and enumerat regular 
book and mag ne references) on such subj 

s disinfect fumigating, humid repairs, 
best method f eepil nd el g ind 
necessary pre it Ss against nre vaste ma 
terial, et T} nitor n y vel] ive part 
n the making rT 3; manual There should 

Iso be a record of s luled tasks h } 
may be asked to n I ild n vith the 
heln of e suner lent mn @ atmnlea fares 

Ji 


This record should 
superintendent, 
discussed with the 


provided tor that purpose. 
be accessible to principal and 
and should be janit rina 
frank and open manner. It may also serve to 
] 

whether 


need d. 


in the building, 


show the superintendent and board 


additional help, equipment, ete., are 
(3) If the janitor is new 
the superintendent should assist him in every 


way in becoming familiar with the apparatus 
} 


and equipment of the 
eral 


building, with the gen- 
rules and and 
1 


with the best and most practical ways of per- 


regulations of the school, 


forming his various duties. If he has had no 


previous experience as janitor of a school build- 
ing there will be many things concerning which 
definite He should 

4 


not, however, be required to do all his work ac- 


he will need instruction. 


cording to specific orders, but should be allowed 


3 judgme nt. 


The janitor’s work should be inspected from 


time to time by the superintendent directly and 
l 


by the board either directly or through the su- 


perintendent. Good work should always be 


recognized 


Janitors, like teachers, will work 
better when they know their efforts are 


ciated. 


In his directions a young and 


appre- 


nee d 
assume 


ittitude of a boss 


nexperi 
uperintendent careful not t 
in air of superiority or the 
j should be ac orker 
with him This will bring about the 
nt service on the part of bot 
Responsible Directly to Superintendent. 
In order to avoid misunderstandings 
vide d iutnority the janitor oft a sm iller school 


system should be responsible directly to th 


and 


superintendent in all matters pertaining 


general 


xourse, be given a certain amount of 


eev nd should be required to exercise judg 
ment with respect to many thing that will nee d 
attention from time to time. He should at all 
times coop ite vith prin pal ind teachers 
in maintaining good order and nduct 

If the janitor has special requests or com 
plaints to make concerning his work, he should 
first take t matter up with the superinten- 
dent If he fails to get satisfaction here, he 
may then see the board. The superintendent 


the board 
extra or 


should have an understanding with 


as to his authority with respect to 


special duties that he may or may not require 
of the janitor. If he is inexperienced, he will 
do well always to consult the president of the 


board or some other board member who may be 


does not wish to 


Ne] rm tar may be called 
upon t perform by the superintendent, he 
should have pr visions ft that effect in a writ- 


may or may not, for example, 


be required to be on playground or basement 


duty during the noon hour. Likewise he may 


may not be required to come to the school 


building in the evening for basketball practice 


or gymnasium exercises, play rehearsals, ete. 


During the winter months espec illy tl janitor 


must be at the building early in the morning 


and should not be asked to be on duty in the 
evening unless it is quite necessary. Janitor 
ike tea he rs an | t r em] \ : sh d } 
some tim r recreatior 
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lowing is a list of duties that are usually re 
quired. 
Duties of the Janitor. 

1. Heating and Under the di- 
superintendent the janitor shall 
management f the heating and 
When fires are needed he 


building warm at a fied 


and keep all rooms prop 


Ventilation. 
rection of the 
have exclusive 
ventilating 
shall 
time in the morning 


systems. 


have the speci 


erly heated tor sen purposes. This means 
that he must visit all rooms in the building 
often enough to know that they are properly 
heated. Unless the building has adequate 
means oO! ventilation ii) rooms should be 
thorougly ventilated by opening w ndows, both 
morning and eve! £ Where there is 1 ven 
tilating system in the bu ding all rooms in ust 
should also be thoroughly aired during each 


intermission. 


_ Sweeping and Dusting All t ms, hall 
and stairwavs snatl he vept da iV. sweeping 
should not be dom wh le tfeacner and puplis are 


in the room and should n unduly hurry teach 


ers in the afternoon Tables, desks, chairs, ete 


should be dusted everv morning before school. 
Walls, ceilings, windows, pictures, ete., should 
be kept free from cobwebs and dust 

3. NSerubhbing, Washing and Cleaning. All 


floors, platt rms, and Stairs, shall be scrubbed 


and all windows and inside woodwork washed 
Twice a veal nce berore Scno »| Opes I} the 
fall and once during nter vacation, ind 
oftener if seems necessary or is required by 


the supe rintendent or board 
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Inside toilet rooms should be swept daily and 
as often as is 


Bow ls should be 


scrubbed or mopped necessary to 


Keep them 1n good condition. 


cleaned daily and no markings or writing 


should be allowed to remain on the walls or fix- 


tures. 

Blackboards should be washed oceasionally. 
erasers and chalk trays should be cleaned one 
or more times each week depending on how 
much they are used, 

1. Walks and Grounds. The walks on and 
around the school lot shall be kept free from 


snow, ice, and mud. The grounds shall be kept 


free from rubbish and as attractive as is rea- 


sonably Pp rssible 


D. Repairs. The janitor shall do what he 
can to see that everyth ng in the school build- 
ng and on the school grounds is kept in 


make all 
Any 


mself he should 


able to 


repair. He should be 


necessarv minor re 


proper 


‘pairs himself. needed 


that he cannot make |] 


repairs 


report to the superintendent at once. 
6 Bells. Clocks. etc. 


the bell according to 


The janitor shall ring 


schedule, wind and regu 


late clocks as often as may be necessary, adjust 


Sers, ete 


automatic door cl 
ri He ‘pin Maintain Orde “£ The janitor 


] 


shall have exclusive charge of the school build 
Ing during the ibsence T teache rs between 
school hours. Under th 


nstructions of the 
superintendent he shall assist in maintaining 


1! 


order n the halls and basement, and on the 
playgrounds In this he shall have the same 
janitor 


autority as teachers Ordinarily the 
s 


should be on the premises during inter- 


ssions, and should not leave the premises 


I! 


without the knowledge or consent of the super- 
intendent. 
8. Criticism. janitor shall retrain 


‘1 he 
from all criticism of affairs which may affect a 
teacher or reflect upon the good interest of the 


schools. He 


and 


must not gossip about school mat- 


ters, must be courteous to teachers and 


pupils. 


¥. Nper ial 


} Exercises. 


When speci il 


exer- 
cises are to be held at the school building in 


the evening during times that artificial heating 


is necessary the janitor should se that the 


room or rooms to be used are in proper condi- 


teaches rs have sp ‘ial eXx- 
which eal] 
ngement of furniture 
assistance. He 


informed of 


tion. Likewise when 


in their rooms during the day 


( reises 


for extra chairs or arr: 
the janitor 


should lend his 


should. however, be any extra or 


special duties a reasonable time in advance so 
] 


that he may plan his work accordingly. 


10 Janitor’s Inventory. The j initor 


1 


within ten days prior to the close of the 


vear, make a report, containing a ¢ mpl te list 
of all tools and utensils used by him in earing 


for the building and grounds, including also 


school desks and other equipment not in use, 


their condition. If the janitor has ce} 


and 


of, or is a member of a committee who has 


charge of the purchasing of janitor supplies, an 


inventory of supplies on hand should be made. 
A eopy of this report shall be filed with the 


secretary. 


The Technique of Supervision in the Small City 


A. M. McCullough, Superintendent of Schools, Paola, Kans. 


This discussion is one of technique and not of 
the fundamental underlying principles of super- 


The 


have come up 


vision. great majority of superintendents 


through the ranks. They have 


studied the principles of education, administra- 
supervision, but have 


and possibly 


lected the 


tion, neg- 


actual technique of supervision. It 
has only been of late that Ssuperint ndents have 
realized that their work was something els 
that of an administrator 


It Is now a 


than 
and visitor of teachers. 
generally accepted fact that there 
must be supervision of instruction. Th 


i+ . n 
ditte rence 


sc 18 @ 


distinctive between supervising 
Because of 


1 > ] ] 


the peculiarity of the size of the town this paper 


teachers and supervising teaching. 


is addressed more to superintendents of villages, 


towns, and small cities It is here we find the 


system too small for special supervisors and not 


large enough to occupy all the superintendent’s 


time in an administrative capacity. The super 


intendent must of necessity be a combination of 


both and properly divide his time between the 


two lines of work. 
Yearly Plans. 

There must be a definite yearly plan. The 
work of the school system must be viewed from 
the largest possible angle and a definite program 
for the year mapped out. If it is the superin- 


tendent’s first year, he must use that year in 


getting icqu ted not nly with his pupils, 
teachers, board rs, and patrons, but with 
the ideas, ideals, iliarities of all. There 
ean be no solid | r future trust and help- 
fulness without a h understanding be- 
tween all parties co Or if it is any 
other year, such pla testing program” 


or a “study of new mov 


a scheme for the improve me special 
branch of instruction may hb ved. It does 
not matter so much what prog followed, 
but it does matter that one is sele nd built 
around 


The second step in the yearly plan deals with 
the board of It is here the 
tendent etfective 


Imbue these men with your ideas and ideals and 


education. superin- 


must do his most teaching. 


turn will carry them to the community. 
thing to b this 


lost 


they In 
The 
eliminate all 


first done in step is to 


motion. The general proce- 


dure of the average board of education includes 


the reading of minutes of the last meeting, al- 
lowing bills, and discussing the expenditures of 


the schi Ol. 


but must not be the 


These are fine and very essential, 
Ss organiza- 


if procedure and 


— , 
whole aim oT thi 


tion. Go over their methods 


save them time by getting all these bills ready, 


finish the work up in less time than usual, and 
then bring in your part. 


After 


eatch their attention. 


time, the next step is to 
This ean be done by fill- 


ing the board room with charts of your stand- 


making your 


ards test curves. They will ask questions; then 


you can show them your work. Or, again, mail 


them your report in written form instead of giv- 


ing it orally. Include in this interesting bits 
of inf 


when they come to thi 


with them 
another 
atten- 


rmation and offer to discuss it 
meeting. Yet 
bulletins ealling 


plan is to weekly 


tion to 


Issue 


i few pertinent facts of your school sys 


tem and encourage them to ask questions when 


1 


iney come to the board meeting. 


The superintendent must have in his yearly 


definite list of t plies tor 


plan a discussion for 


his be ird of education planned for each meet- 
ing of the year. The following are some that 
used: (a) 


Results of a 


may be What your superintendent 
study with 
recommendations tor improvement. (c) What 


and (d) 


does. (b) grade age 


other Boards of Education are doing 
The budget system. 

irly plan is that of 
high 


size of the sys- 
to plan the 


The third step in the ye 


teachers’ meetings for both grades and 


school here again because of the 


tem the superintendent will have 


both grades and 
principal of 


general teacher’s meetings for 
building 
tasks of 
vn build 
} 
A 


isions through 


: , : x 
high school. Phe each 


) 


will be given the control of the routine 


these buildings, they will plan their o1 
ing meetings, reporting their dec 
a secretary of their building to superintendent. 
There will be besides the reneral teache rs’ meet- 

] 


with +h 
with tne 


confere nee 


and te 


regular 


ing’s, 


A 


teachers, achers by; 


special 


and gr ide s. 


The general teachers’ meeting should be two 
per month both grades and high school One 


if these meetings should be topics of general in- 
terest to teachers, or with an aim to help keep 
abreast of the 


‘ 


“new 
used. The 


a specifie na- 


them time Such topics as 


movements in education” may be 


second set of meetings will be of 
the obse rvations 


This will be 


taken up at a further length in a later discus- 


ture. They will be built upon 


and visits of the superintendent. 


sion of planning the visit. 


The fourth step in the yearly plan is that of 


“seneral instructions to teachers.” This is a 
set of written instructions that cover the gener 
il nature of teachers’ work. The following are 
some of the things that might well bi placed 
m such a sheet and given to each teacher at 
the first teachers’ meeting. There will be one 
set for the grade teacher and one for the high 
sch 1 te ichers. 


General Instructions to High School Teachers. 

Save these instructions for you will have cause 
to refer to them many times in the course of & 
year. Those under Part I are for the first day’s 
work while those under Part II are general in 
character, 

Be 

1. Get started right on the first day. 

2. Get the right names of your pupils. 

3. Plan your seating arrangement. 

1. Give instructions as to passing in and out 
of classes. 
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5. Give instructions as to your plan of hand- 
ing out material and the way you wish material 
gathered up in your classroom. 

6. Definitely plan your first day. a. Take 
steps to get acquainted with all your pupils. b. 
Take steps to acquaint the students with your 
general plan of procedure so he will know what 
to do. c. Plan some instructions. Any of these 
might take up the entire time of your first hour, 
but it will be found best to plan part of the time 
for each of the above. 

Il. 

1. There will be a conference schedule posted 
on the bulletin board during the first two weeks 
telling the time to meet the superintendent to go 
over your plans for the school year. 

2. There will be a teachers’ meeting Monday 
at 3:20, the third week of each school month. 
If you have outside work at that time, make ar- 
rangements to be at this meeting. See the 
superintendent about it before hand so arrange- 
ments can be made, 

3. When you must be absent from your class, 
notify the superintendent or principal in ad- 
vance as far as possible so that a substitute can 
be secured. We choose the substitute and give 
them a regular set salary which you will pay to 
the office to be turned over to the substitute. 

1. Do not dismiss class before the end of the 

period. Don’t permit them to leave early during 
quiz periods. 
5. Weekly lesson plans and assignments are 
required from the beginning. Make out your 
assignments one week in advance. Jot down 
your plan of procedure briefly. This is a great 
help to a substitute and the superintendent in 
visiting your classes. 

6. Report all absences and tardies to the 
office in the way and manner required and in the 
form requested. The strict compliance to this 
will prevent many cases of tardiness and tru- 
ancy. All assemblies, study halls, laboratory 
and extra-curricular activities must have their 
roll and the absences and tardies taken care of 
manner designated by the office. This 
must be strictly adhered to. 


: +h 
lI ne 
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one of the teachers, janitors, and principal of 
that building. The superintendent should 
carry with him a brief case with pockets marked 
for each building. Whenever he is planning his 
work, he can drop notes in his brief case for the 
teacher of the appropriate building; then when 
he goes to that building he can put the note in 
her box. This gives each teacher direct daily 
with the superintendent. It is often 
hard to get teachers to get their daily mail, but 


contact 


a ruling requiring them to register when they 
come to the building each day and the placing 
of the register near the 
complishes this end. 


distributing box ac- 


This predicates thi super- 
intendent’s visiting each building each day. 
The superintendent who expects his teachers 
to do effective work requires a daily plan book. 
If this planning is essential for their success 
it is also essential to his. Fig. 1 is a reduction 
of a monthly plan sheet for the superintendent. 


[It has certain svmbols that are translated fol- 
lowing the sheet. 
x-—Class O—Office 
N B.=North Building T. M.—Teachers’ Meeting 

Visits PrP. W Plan Work 
S B.=South Building C—Conference 

Visits 

To do etfective work a superintendent should 

have special office hours. The user of these 


11:50 
The se are 
local papers and posted on the 


| 


sulletin boards of eac] 


It will be monthly plans 
are many visiting periods. This of 


from 7:15 to 8:30 a. 
12.00 m. and 3:30 to 


published in the 
] 
| 


plans has his m.; 


a. Mm. t 5:00, 


1 school building. 
noticed that in the 
course nec- 
following 
these 


The three 
plans with explanation help to work out 
details. 


essitates a visiting plan. 
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The above is of great value to a superin- SHALE 
tendent It gives the teachers the general out ISITING SCHEDULE 
deas. They have them where they Month ania oo 
} ] EE = ¥ 
preserve them. If some teachers are not a “ae 
"ey lie "ogee Dex Time) Bites | Subj, | Teecher | 
loOlIng as requested, a new copy can be given 
them marked showing wherein they are failing 
It not to be understood that these are not all 
vearly p! ins to be made, but in gene ral they 
he most essential points. Different cir 
require ditter ] 
‘ VISITING SCHEDULE 
ese must Ix } ided « r vear I 
| n’s Figs. 2 and 3 are the Visiting charts for 
| ( l ri 
grades and high school respectively. It will be 
ice 2? i > , " , 
Office Routine. noticed from the monthly plan sheet that the 
ve discussions have been i general first week in the morning visiting was done at 
al strative nature. The rest of the paper the north building and in the afternoons at the 
specifie detail of instruction in class south buildings while the second week it ealls 
roo! Ipervisior for visiting at the high school. These sheets are 
| rst essentia = tha f direct daily con in such a form that the superintendent can dc 
tact th each teacher, prine pal, and janitor cide upon the length of his visit with each 
¢ ilding This can be econ pl shed by teacher; then fill out each page Tor all teachers 
} c pige role ey n the ) e of each both grade and { ind with these as a 
pl s office with a compartment r each guide do his visiting 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
SITING SCHEDULE 
Month_ = _ bate a 
Day Period Room Teacher sub ject 
ONFEREMCE 
Month __ Dato _ 
Teacher srade Meeting Time | Subject! Check 
oh Se 
| 
EXCHANGE VISITING SCHEDULE 
Grade School 
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Fig. 3. (TOP) VISITING SCHEDULE 
Fig. 4. CONFERENCE RECORD 
Fig. 5. SCHEDULE FOR EXCHANGE VISITS. 


Fig 4 
is an accepted fact that just a visitation by the 


is a form for recording conferences. It 


superintendent and no conference afterwards is 
of little value. The third and fourth weeks of 
the month on the general plan sheet show mark- 
ing quite like the first two weeks but these are 
Two sheets are made out for 
these is placed on the 
bulletin board of the respective building, while 
the other 
erences. 


for conferences. 
each building; one of 


is kept for the superintendent's ref- 


Fig. 5 is the exchange sheet, which is used 
after a entire 


some special subject or sub- 


superintendent has visited his 
grade systems in 
a confer 
is that each teach- 
the teachers doing 
work, and the 


jects, and a meeting of all teachers or 
ence has been held. Here it 


er 18 given a chance to visi 


the same type of superintendent 


given a chanee to teach each teacher’s room. 

| sis good for m as well as for the teachers. 
He keeps in close contact with teaching, and it 
gives him an opportunity to know his children 
t close range. It will be found that this is 


me of the most stimulating practices for better 


teaching of any viven of the above. 





RECORD SEEET BY PERIODS OF HIGH SCHOOL VISITS 
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RECORD OF HIGH SCHOOL VISITS 
I g. 6 1s a rec rding blank | may be made 
f 2 grad sch ls as we I] as tor the h oh school. 
It 1s f great value to know at a rlance what 
per ods in h oh sc] )] and wh it subjects in 
grade sch have been visited. It makes it im- 
possible to visit twice in the same peri d or 
subjec kn I it It ~ Is presery 
ng thie dded value I record t show ex \ 
rit ind Y - ted part ‘ 
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The above gives the mechanical side of this el liscussion of the subject, gives the su 

, r ’ Printer nt play n ' eh el} the 

method of supervision The following is an a pel endent } s and ves to each teacher the 
count of how it works in practice: others’ methods on the subject hese are only 


devised for gaining a certain end. They are by 
An announcement is made that the superin ' , 

1} - 8 no means the only way, or the best way, but are 
tendent will visit spelling ! i ertain Wee@K. 


The day of his visit to a certain room the prin 


17 


given as iggestions. They may be followed, 


cipal informs the teacher t e her spelling , 
Jia , One more d ‘e should be given to make th 


sai This is a special Dy ntment calendar pad, and 
at . ! | ’ 
yn this s] ild vritten special appointment 


If it is to be by conference Heaus : dates and then eareful watching a very busy 


} r > . 1 *1) 
place 1 O1 ‘ : n board : the man can make many appointments, fill his en- 
teacher 1G UM [ the work 18 tO gagements and do it without confusion or con- 


be discussed in a general wa La teac rs meet flictior dat 


As has been emphasized at different times in 


are to be made, this is announced. The con this discussion, the plans given are not gi 
| 


ference plan gives the superintendent a chance because of their superiority but as a way one 
. } +} y Y tinge mal h} ] 
to give individual help, the group meeting makes syperintendent has met his problem and solved 


it possible for the superintendent to state his jt. If any reader finds material here to h 


views and for the teacher to state her views him in h work, the writ vill feel that he } 


Ih s group p! 7) es a top for 1 mont v fulfi led his lig itions by passing on to thers 
teachers’ meeting. The written plan affords things tried and found tru 


A Cumulative School Census in a Small City 
Supt. B. F. Fulks, McConnelsville, Ohio. 


A cu ( e a erro! l} t ! the 
u l I ( ( I j \ Y ~ iuril t 
ire 3s Kept ir ] inate I me I I l I red } 
{ } ‘ , 
LOI lll I eal { rr mms en! I ) re ras 3 


me ed \ddit re 1 yr edi) f istrict 
children just r int listr n Phis ster s supplen d by 
| { | y ( | T cr r nt l t ne ( y 
Shes 1 on p ised g d dren ( 
( \ fo \) ‘ C6 } = 
j I It ! \ if I 
pr le ! read t she in 
for al lr nder 18 ( for rths. a fey n 3 , 
hrst ste] t t re é rl listz 
nnu irate | n r | \ , ress. y { y 
1s ire I f 1 I 8 | l lu 
! em I T 
rd up-t \ t, : , . ised 
‘ . s te I l 
th M 1 and t record up-to-d 
realized r? n er t “ r 


( MI ATIVE SCHOO! I [ HEE 


The origin: heet 1 1 l he 


rections to be made on the cumulative Tamily 


numerating sheets he principal, upon the 


receipt Oo a transfer to his building, places the 


child’s nam n the elass roll, and, in ease of 
failure of the child to appear within three days, 
reports the child as an absentee to the central 
thee. In the eas f a tamily vith ch ldren 
I ving in from outside the school district, the 
principal for rds a transfer ecard to the cen- 
tral othe nd t tendanece ofl r goes to the 
home and gets the family census on a new 
umu T " 

[’ rd lism ; through error, 

Seve ( scho 1 the high 

: 7 ' P e at the close of 
each mol he mes ill the « dren dis 
missed Phe 1 s l rt re then 
checked in t enti tice 

[t is tru rat the stall the imula- 
tive ystem tor th rst rn ré res more 

rk than rdinary census method, but this 
s more 1 mp ed r b fact that 
there er t VO! reduces its er U most 
rt, eeping e data up-to-date, a rather 
—i1TY ri¢ iT ~ 

\ ! nd mplet ensus is 
t v system iniversal com- 
pulsory ed tior It is a record of thi ty’s 

tact | e period of 

lnent 
Advantages of Census. 
| YY f : 31) 17 
1 [t : ond . il 


leni 
ilsor 
It s Be ae ae 
_ 
6. Tt 
, 
‘ = A up 
i Aids I ( irses of 
= 1\ 
Q | ' ] 
» Tt iy n 


} Lia 

| | = y { inting t idies 
' ( Y re r T lL ¢ mination 

14. It aids in safeguard the children 
rom selfish parents, who have their children 

hh ¢ rn y a \ 

15. Its es as an ind f the educational 
needs rising rom tne I th Of a ety 


The Teacher. 


All day I try to give them what I know— 

The eager ones; the ones who do not care— 

Seeking to touch the thing I think is there— 
That some one answer may take root and grow. 
This is my field to plow, my soil to till, 

And yet the harvest will not be for me; 

The world will reap, and I may never see 
Beyond my little classroom’s narrow sill. 


I grow discouraged, for the days are hard, 
The same words said again and yet again; 
Before me is no shining of reward 
And yet I feel an exaltation when 
Some mind, long dull, grasps for and calls 
own 
Some tiny seed of learning I have sown. 
Abigail Cresson in N. Y. Sun 


= 
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th Simplified School Accounting -v 
Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


he writer up the general ledger. We propose to take each 
1 methods of original entries aftect- f these accounts and show with what it 


monies, charged and credited, and the 


he account is credited from the cash re- 


is ceipts register with the total of payments made 
source of the n account of taxe 


cen- $ incurred, and revenues rued. At- harge and.credit. It will be observed that the The balance in this account represents the 
Ai < Ac i i i 4 i =, . 
to the ts have been made from time to time to ledger accounts are classified by assets, liabili- gmount of unpaid taxes at date 
1 ew rd se val is transact iS in one I K Ol ties, revenue and operating accounts he pur- } ‘hi; 
. a g a sa8 | t. Appropriations Receivable. This account 
it the attempt has resulted in com- pose of tnis ciassiheation 1s to enable the book- 4 } 
error, coul } ier tl 


: ; ; ‘ aes : : 3 Charged irom tne journal vith the amount of 
lan simplifying 1t. Keeper to Keep together in th ger, all the ac- 


4 — ippropriation to. Dd received from state and 
pa Li a ind : counts which make uy he balance sheet, and : 
| er : edera] urces, and it is credited with the 
lose of ying all accounting transactions in one book then the accounts that are necessary to prepare a ; 
: ; : eis amount paid by these sources, as shown in cash 
n dls- t r ehly sound nd ndeed, essential to the operating statements. : 
' : . rece pts registel 
then d unting practice Che book of account Asset Accounts. 
1 iM 7 ry . = , ah 7 rT ° = 
, 1 Sa iceumulate | e] si fie | 1] 1 dis a School Oites and Build ngs. Ch Ss ac Ue Lccounts Recewable. [his account is 
= P : = — re ? ; ‘ : —_ . . , . . : ; e e ] > 7 +1 4} 4 ) 7 — . 
imula- tributed under appropriate accounts, all trans eount is charged with the cost of all buildings charged with the total amount due from credi- 
. 5 . : | 4 tor otk 1 } + 9Q pe ig ey, +4 34 
more ving the receipt and disbursement and sites; also the cost of all improvements (not ‘Fs hel than axpaycrs. It is credited with 
it this funds. the acquisition and disposition of Tepairs or replacements). When opening the ‘he total amount paid by creditors as shown by 
t that 1es $ nown 7 unting p rlan ~ ecount tl charges ar btained from the open cash receipts register each month. 
most ng entries in tl journal. All subsequent 6. Cash. The three accounts under this 
rather In part IV of this series there appeared a list harges are from ce register. heading are charged from the cash receipts 
lone sannants necssary for efficient acl The credits nsist o ( f property, and register with the totals of receipts on account of 
ane ie - These accounte were classified he sources su ‘redit the eash book (eash each fund. They are credited with the total 
| com- ssets, (b) liabilities, (¢) revenu d) ts register) Phe int is also credited payments made from each fund during the 
+ . } } 4 4 } ] , 
ty’s rating. (e) fixed charges and debt servic vith any depreciation which may be charged month as reflected by the warrant, or check, 
rd of rees of all entries to the ledger ar re nst proper Phi irce of this entry will register 
sh . the invoice register, and th e trom the IT} The balances represent the amount of cash in 
) Poa f y } TT} eOnNnt 7 ] . 
In the ledger the various financial 2. Permanent Equi} This accou Ss each fund at the close of the month 
‘ " rere, th t =f ( r)Y nt Y1 o- . . —a , . 
s retlected primary records ar ‘ Sees pee i. Securities. This account is charged with 
, ha » other , , f n achool 
( al ted and recorded in permanent forn chased, OF Otel juired TOF use 1D 68 1S 


nt I - ; . pats ne amount ol securities held DY the board or 
ais re. in addition. related to « . other and nd idministrative omces. I 


I 5 committee. The account is credited with the 
at , ie - 
P 1, ae re charges will be from the journal in which will : . : 
» te l 3 0 administra L ri ce nage ale or surrender of such securities. 
r } ir! es correct rma e rm rded the value of all equipment held by 


_. % rere ; : 8. Sinking Fund. This account is charged 
r campie: Irom thie nvoice register —_ besten , an mnie : rt ieanit ; 





) ks are opened : | | 
bata Sul ; ° with the amount set aside as a sinking fund, 
CL 4 r | r ] f Ne} rs rue! entr Cs \\ i ‘ rom Tne nvoilce 
nit | \ irl 1 establ shed to retire D nd Issues ete. It 18 
ahs ] i % oe register 
wo? } trom The ‘OSI ry } < rv ° } . . 
n 1th, rom ne casn K Wwe kn N ao -— ; : ' A eredited vith all payments made out ot this 
t the 4 , — "4 , leary —_— . . = 4 ['} > account VW ne eredited Vitn sales Tf 
Dn payments made during \ ‘ I 1 I ind 
. . , nent h den tion < res > 
the ledger, by bringing together thes equip! nd Lepr ree Phe ’ . 
¢ iT for nt} heing ¢ ’ } General stor This account is charged 
n of . 1 1 2 n on I ; ; ; 
. : fon nother nronart , a. 1, rd from the invoice register with the tot il of pur- 
I | rs sutstanding lat . > =. P : ; . 
* Taree Receival [This account is Chases of general stores as shown in the general 
( notner eX purchase ot . P a At . ‘ : . 
t 1 1 } . 17 stores “Olam? 7 the ror ater t 1a Tea » 
nt uld | recorded in the -  eharged with the amount of the tax rolls when wl COM r me reg r. J credited 
( v\ Ui LM oe uit l i pice °.7 ; ° 
Pe ' a a oie re made up for the fiscal vear. The With the total issues as recorded in the journal 
is alr vans n | r. 
S I de » 4 . ‘ P : ment c ire ot +} F ty sh ild hye thy ; urna ( rY I. 
: _ * Not When ths tax sells coe Ghee ont Liability Accounts. 
ritten off in the journal. stings Ge Ch UK - SVESS C COMPICKwd ant : ' R 
] ge ee ¥ have been passed and approved bv the eaualiza- 10, {ccounts Payable. This eecount is 
. ld 1 + tors 1 nel tior board or ny ther tate ir eitv hoard or cred ed v n ne total of the main amount 
I l ( ‘ é rs 1 sucn . ’ , : tries , : , 
n r as to show t re aero f that committee which may be estal shed | iw for Co/UmN th ny ree Bs charged 
1OW ae ul a ae ae P : . : , 
, ROE nage ¢ the purpos mn entry should be made in the h the il payments as recorded in the war- 
r ~ ‘ ] { l¢ ‘ ’ . . . P F ; y 99 1 ry 
; journal crediting the mount . a 1 taxes rant register T ints payabl column. The 
I ted 4 . 2 ! " (vener pronertv) and taxes to the two Alllerence represents the amount of accounts 
v l i l , : 11 . " 
. } navable outstanding at the end of the month 
‘ oi ‘ _ eels x revenue accounts thus designated in the general payandi inaing a n fhe m0] 
e distributiot ich stores would nue a 1 g I 
nied be an entes tu the tou \t the ledger, and charging both amounts to the a 11. Bonded Indebtedness. This account is 
; f eaten ties tein thie of unt “tax rect e.” redited h the total amount of bonds sold 
( Vv Dp r ri res 
yr ol —_ 
1 of the invoice register to the ledger, FORM No.1 
1 from the stores column in the journal, to ‘ 
e F | 5 , 
S| ( »S 1 l ‘ _ 
dies lger, the resultant balanee would be the ; a ‘ 
tion. stores n ind it ft end tf the n mth } 1 r T rn r 7 ; P t 1 
dren ; ; : . : ; } } + 4 4 } + + } + | pre Q F 
it 1s true that many senool superintendents ‘ ‘ 
l ren : . ..* i . 
1 secretaries manage somehow vithout a f | T T T t T T ] T T 
er, but there is no doubt whatever that they 
itional 1 manage better with one. The inadequa 
some school board annual 1 rts is a 
P vitness to the fact that Heer 
ns hle for t ‘ I + \Y ~ } ranger to 
) 5 
cept ledge ~ 
| schoo] board iwecounting t is necessarv to 
care— ; ; 3 ae Tite 7 : 
here— ntain two sets or ledgers me a general 
r y rer ~~) ine finane ] h S17 SS yt T Q )] , 
grow. I vering financial bu ( ot 
rict. the county, or the city ind the other. : ‘ R Da > of Entre - 
lger in which an account is kept with each + —— } ] ] | 
ee : : , 
But neither of the records need be at 
mplica ed or nt? te 
1, Since the general ledger is the more im 
11n; : : —" 
t we shall diseuss this first. In order to 
unnecessary re netit on, we would isk the 
ills its r to re “ey b k T the 1 irt} rti le of 
series wh } vae ublished I Tune and 
Sur } ( g 1] ¢ eeounts which make 

















RM“ 
>. * i L G EF F 
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| — + + 
L is 
ee ae | | | 
is 
P 
; 
and it is charged with the amount of bonds 


bought back or retired. 
12. Short This 


credited with the amount of loan, and charged 


Term Loans. account is 
with repayments on same. 
13. Interest Payable. This 


credited with the amount of accrued interest 


account 18s 


en bonds and short term loans. It is charged 
when payments are made on account of in- 
terest. The journal and the warrant register 
are the respective sources of entry. 
14. Reserves for Depreciation on Property 
and Equipment. 
15. Reserves for Uncollectabl 


accounts are credited from the journal W 


These 
ith the 


reserves. 


Taxes. 


amounts set aside from surplus as 


The y are charged, also from the journal, with 


} 


depreciation and uncollectable taxes when the 
emounts chargeable have been determined and 
approved. 

16. Sinking Fund. 


with th 


‘T h Ss account is cre d ted 


mount set aside from surplus as a 


, 
sinking fund. It is charged when payments 
are made from the general fund to the sinking 
fund. 


we Surplus. This account is charged with 


the difference between the 
total liability (excluding the three reserve ac- 
counts 14, 15 and 16.) It is el 
total amount set aside as reserves and credited 
15 and 16. 


total asset and the 
charged with the 


to accounts 1 }, 


Revenue Accounts. 
All eredits to the ibove 


journal or the eash re- 


Accounts 20 to 29. 
accounts are from the 
ceipts register; from the journal if the revenu 
can be accrued before collection, and from the 
cash receipts regist r if it eannot be accrued be 
fore collection. 

The only debits 1 iny of these accounts 
would be refunds and adjustments due to errors 
in posting. 


Operation Accounts. 


tcecount Series 100 to 170. In part thre 
rccounti! rt eratil 1eccount el 
given in detail under tl following main a 
counting heading reneral administration. su- 
pervision, instruction, maintenance f build 
ings, operation f building , auxiliary rencies, 
and welfare wi rk. | I these I] i¢ 
counts was sub-divided into groups of a¢ ints 
covering personal service, supplies, and general 


expense. 


Form No. 1 shown herein, is a form 


f ledger which is special ted for use 
ith this class of account ert main con- 
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iliary accounts. All charges to these operating 
accounts are from the invoice register and from 
the journal. As explained in previous articles, 
the code account numbers are indicated on the 
invoice register and are finally summarized on 
posting to the 


the register for ledger. But 


items of 


in addition to purchases and pay rolls, 


supplies must also be charged and since these 


are withdrawn from stores—to which they were 
originally charged—charges to services must 
be through the journal. 


The re Will sé ldom be iny credits to ome rating 


accounts and where these are necessary they 
il] nature of adjustments only. 
For all 


sub-division, 


ledger accounts in which there is no 
suited, 


} 


Form No. 2 herein, is best 
i is required such 


but where a sub-classification 
as in accounts Nos. }, 


operating accounts form No. 1 should be used. 


. ' , 
6, 22, 23, and all 


the 
After all p stings have been made from the 
cash receipts register, the journal, the 


register, and the invoice register, thi total 


debits in the ledger should agree with the total 
credits, exclusive of property and other capital 
values which were set up on the books at the 


We will have more to say about 


this in a future article. 


time opened. 

In addition to the general ledger, it will he 
necessary to maintain a ledger of accounts with 
each individual school. Form No. 3 has been 


specially devised for this purpose. It will be 


Administrative Offices - 


noted that the sub-division accounts are by 
function and character rather than by object. 
It is recognized that a good deal of educational 
work has yet to be done to convince boards and 
committees that this kind of accounting is of 


} 


more value than showing accounts by object, 


that is, salaries, supplies, telephone and _ tele- 
graph, and so forth, but the writer is convinced 
that school executives do see the advantage of 
by school 


gregating 


se expenst departments 
Attention is 


drawn to the fact that in the general ledger the 


rather than by expense objects. 


total expense by object is readily obtainable 
from the operating accounts. 


} 


The school account as reflected in the sub- 
sidiary ledger, is the first step in cost-account- 
ing, as will be seen by reference to the chart of 
accounts which appeared in the first article of 


SeT1es, This being the ease it will be ne 


essary to reserve for the next article an explana- 


tion as to how postings are made to the indi- 
vidual school accounts. 
Several references have been mad to the 


“Journal” in this article, and in case this form 
of accounting record is not familiar to some 
readers, a brief explanation may not be amiss. 
In the j urnal are recorded accoul 


tral Se 


actions which cannot be entered direct in otner 


books of original entry. The character of items 
entered in the eash book (cash receipts re o1S- 
ter, and warrant register) are those involving 
the rece ipt or disbursement of cash n the in- 


voice register are recorded pure h ISOS f voods 


} 


and services; but there are other 


transactions 
in school board accounting such as the transfer 


of supplies from stock to schools, writing off 


depreciation against equipment, and so forth. 


1 


Entries are made to the ledger only from other 


records: it therefore 


necessary 


} ] 


accounting 
lish another book of original ree- 


to estab 
ord—this is the journal and is, illustrated by 
form 4. All adjustments in 
first entered in the journal ind then 
posted from the journal to the 
accounts affected. There is no 
as to what may be entered in the journal. In 
the days of our forefathers, every individual 
transaction was first journalized; in these d: 

we use it only 


such entries as cannot be made in other 


for adjusting entries, and for 


] 
+ . 


of original entry. 


In a later article we purpose taking a repre- 


sentative set of school board counting 
transactions and  earrving thes through 
al] th accounts and records vhich have 
been d scussed in these irticles. By this 


means it will be possible to illustrate in a con- 


crete manner the use of the journal] and all 


other forms and books with which we have 


dealt. 


Denver Public Schools 


Homer W. Anderson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Denver. 


A new office building tT house the adminis 


trative department of the Denver city schools 
has just be completed The building is lo 
ited in the business secti f the city which 
practically in the center of the school distri 
[It oceupies the north-east corner of a_ block, 
which es at angles with the directions of the 
compass. The building, therefore, faces north- 
east. It has a frontage of 125 feet and a total 
depth ot 100 teet. The major part of the build 


g consists of two stories above the basement 


x storage and heating, but a third 
buil 1 portion of the build- 
ing The construction is such, that future ex- 
tensions may be made by the addition ot two 
exterior design is 


stories, rhe yp simple and 


Buff tapestry brick 
and terra cotta trimmings form the exterior part 
of the building. 


exclusive of office furniture, is 


practical, but attractive. 

The total cost ot the } 
about S$180.000, 
site approximately $235,000. W. 
N. Bowman and Company, architects ind en- 


oil eers, of Denve r, were the are!t itects for the 


locate d: 


s Phe Department of Census nd Attend 
2. The Health Department neluding medi- 
] 


and dental clinics. 
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NEW 


3. The Business Department 
maintenance of school plant and purchasit 

1. Offices for part of Department of Si 
vision. 


5. Toilets. 
The second floor houses: 


z, Superintendent of Schools. 


2. Assistant Superintendents and their 


mediate departments. 
3. Offices of the Secretary of Board of 
| The Auditor. 
5. The Treasurer. 
6. The Board Room. 


7. Women’s rest room and toilets. 


The third floor includes: 


I Committee Rooms. 
2. Music Department. 
Art Department. 
t. Teachers’ and Principals’ Organiz: 
Rooms. 


Pare nt Teach rs’ Room. 
6. Library. 


i‘ Toilets. 
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COND FLOOR PLAN ADMINISTRATION 
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TIVE OFFICES OF THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. W. N. Bowman & Co., 
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Later Phases in School Architecture 


Frank Irving Cooper, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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Adjoining the library is a librarian’s work. 
room with sink and tables; here is additional] 
shelving tor the storage of spare books, maga- 
‘ines, books needing repair, and the equipment 
ind supplies that should be ineluded in every 
up-to-date library. 


Next to the library is a library classroom, 


vO sey Ss fitt +} 2.3 

room i e, fitted with a lding par- 
titior I ere too 18 a pl itiorm or stage which 
will be used by the pupil ‘or drar ba 7 
Will | u \ puplus Tor dramatic illus- 


tration of school work. This room is supplied 


reopticon and screen. There is a stor- 


and properties made by the pupils in the man- 
ual training and sewing departments. These 
costumes and properties will be used by the pu- 
pus in thelr lilustrative work. 

Gymnasium Requirements. 


In the department ol physical training 


formerly considered necessary to have a gym 
nasium equipped with a great amount of ¢ xpen- 
sive apparatus of various kinds. There was 
seldom enough apparatus of any one kind to 
allow of prTroup nstruction, and the re Vas no 
general demand for this by pe of instruction. 
Legislation is now been enacted in several] 
states, and soon it will undoubtedly | i Te- 
quirement in many states, that physical edu 
tion or tr r shall ve a regular place on 
the curriculun means that uilding of 
ny size erected in tl) iture will be considered 
mpiet d I provision for 
physical edueat rdit modern stand- 
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About the year 1894, in a Wisconsin town, a 


school superintendent in an attempt to improve 
the work of his corps of teachers, evolved what 
he eallk d a rating seale. Since that time many 
of these so-called rating scales have been. given 
more or less prominence in educational maga- 
They have 
also been used and in many instances are still 
used, in rating teachers in different school sys- 
The idea is fine but all, if not all, of the 
scales now in use have one or more fundamental 
which vitiates method of 
determining the teaching ability of any instruc- 
tor 


zines and at educational meetings. 


tems. 


weakness them as a 


Rate the Doer Instead of the Deed. 
The one defect, above all others, in the present 
seales which tends to weaken them as a method 
of d 


teachers, is the fact that they emphasize the 


ing what they purport to do, namely, rate 


secondary rather than the thing of primary im- 
portance in teaching. The all-important thing 
hi not the teacher’s social, personal 
or professional equipment, not her attention to 
the physical conditions of the classroom, not her 
own professional even her 


of teaching, but it is the results she 


improvement, not 
technique 
obtains measured in terms of pupil advance- 
ment. 1 all the other quali- 
fications mentioned, but, if she cannot produce 
good results, she is as “sounding brass and a 
tinkling For though she has the 
gift of teaching and understands all psychology 
and all methods, and though she has the ability 
to shine in society and in the educational world, 


She may rate high 


“ 


eymbal.” 


unless she produces results in pupil advance- 
pedagogically speaking, is nothing. 
as the 
In other 


rds, the teaching product should be the basis 


All her 


education 


attainments are valueless so far 


of her pupils is concerned. 


f determining the value of a teacher. 


If one wishes to hire a common unskilled la- 
a carpenter, a lawyer, a doctor, what are 
about 


Dox he ask about the prospective emp! yyee such 


e things which one is particular?¢ 


yu ns as: “What kind of a voice has he?” 
What does he look like? How does he dress? 
Where did he get his knowledge? What kind of 
tools does he use? How does he eare for his 
tools¢ Or does he ask such questions as: What 
kind of rk does he do? 


What results does he 
- Dor e do first-class wo1 

But at the risk 
that the 


The answer is obvious. 


being considered trite, we will say 


( ern the prospective employer in the 
ferent ¢ : mentioned is the nature of the 
done by the man or woman whom he 

to hire. Why should it be different in 

of a prospective teacher or of one al- 

r ! In service ¢ (It is rranted that the pres- 
ng seales may be of some value in rating 


lidate for t aching who 


} 


r as tne 


has no experience 
such a rating may tell 
' ; : nae 
the candidate able to do. But 
this will not always hold true.) Yet with 
r two exceptions it is secondary qualities 


result of 
may be 


vhich the present rating scales are based. 
exceptions are the scales by Connors of 
uublie, Michigan, who grades his teachers 


irely upon results obtained, Kent who makes 


. ft 
yg Ste 4 


A Self-Rating Scale for 


Teachers 


E. D. Phillips, District Principal, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


e 
« 


it a major with seventy-five points out of a pos- 
sible hundred and those of the Ohio State Board 
and the Southern Educator’s Committee which 
give it a prominent place. In all the other 
seales we find the predominating features to be 
such things as “social equipment,” “professional 
equipment,” “personal equipment,” “personal 
“appearance.” “discipline” and “technique 
These main divisions will some- 
times be divided into a total of fifty or more 
sub-divisions. 


of teaching.” 


Lack of Uniformity in Present Scales. 

A second defect in present rating scales is 
a lack of uniformity as to method of rating 
teachers and of the qualities upon which they 
should be rated. Previous to the writing of 
this article twenty-two different scales were ex- 
amined, each of been wide 
kind. 
things found were the following: 

1. The 22 


s10ns. 


which has given 


notice as excellent of its Among the 


scales contained 89 main divi- 

2. They contained 55 different main divi- 
sions. 

3. There was a great deal of over-lapping. 

4. The characteristic 
listed under widely different main headings in 
different scales. 

5. There is no 
or marking. 
the following 


same was sometimes 


uniform method 
The most frequently 


of rating 
used are 


a. Low, medium, high. 

b. Percentages. 

ce. Points—in two perfect 
was 1,000 points divided among a large num 
ber of subheads. 


cases a score 


d. Good, medium, poor, very poor. 

e. Good, fair, poor, very poor. 

f. Best, better than 
poorer than average, poorest. 
6. By 


grouping together those 


average, average, 


and 
whose 


examining the sub-divisions 


main divisions 


dominant characteristics 


seemed very similar, 

the following result was obtained: 
Name of Main Division. Frequency. 
TOE OE TORO ov kc cvvaceciscuvasen 22 
yo a” ee ere re 19 
Social and Professional Equipment ......... 15 
Attention to Physical Conditions ........... 12 
Growth (of the teacher) ...... Fa a Oe 9 
Lee ree rere bi whenede teas <a 9 
DIGEIDUNG. ics aewass (ik dsc ewe é 
Therefore the metho of teaching 1s almost 
two and one-half tin is important as the re- 
sults obtained—the teacher’s voice, dress, man- 
ners ete., are slightly over twice as important 
he r T hor T } oht in | ve! tila 
T I thie ( I I ~ re } d quarter 
times as important and her own personal pro- 
fessional growth is just as important as the 
re sults She obtains r tne degree of ibility to 
think and habits of study that she has incul- 
cated in her pupils. This would seem to prove 
the statement already made that in most of 


the rating scales now in use, the secondary 


basis of 


important quality, 


good teacher form the 


qualities of a 


the scales while her most 


1Journal of Education Research, 1:338-58 
%Journal of Educational Research. II :802 
‘American School Board Journal, Nov., 1921 
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Ca 


ability to produce good results, is relegated to 
the background. 
Method of Administration. 

A third adverse criticism of present rating 
scales is the use made of them. In many cases 
they are used as a basis for the determination 
of the promotion or retention of or the increas- 
ing of the salary of a teacher. 
done by the 


The rating is 


superintendent or principal or 


both. Sometimes even the supervisors of the 
non-academic subjects add their mite. Yet 
what is the criterion on which the marker bases 
his estimates? Can he give an unbiased grad- 


ing¢ Will not the personal element creep in 


no matter how hard he may try to keep it out? 


Has he 


upon which to base his judgment? 


anything except his personal opinion 
What proof 
have we that this opinion has any real value? 
How has he proved his competency to sit in 


work ; 


teacher and her Un 
doubtedly the ratings will differ with the in- 


dividual 


judgment of the 


the scheme. For as EI- 
liot says in his article on “How Shall The 
Merits of Teachers be Tested and Recorded:” 
“The superviser who is able with any degree 
of objective accuracy to evaluate the total work- 
ing efficiency of a result that 
will pass unchallenged by other supervisors, has 
not yet revealed his identity.” If this be true 
what fairness can there be in the present use 
by supervisors for this purpose? Not 
only is the rating 


raters using 


teacher with a 


t 


‘f seales 
unfair to the teacher but 
it is also unfair to the pupil. It is unfair 
to the teacher in that the supervisor has no ob- 
jective standard upon which to rate her, and 
unfair to the pupil in that the teacher, anxious 
to please the supervisor and therefore receive a 
will what the 
wishes irrespective as to whether or not in her 
judgment it is the best thing for the child. 
And by the same token the child will be com- 
pelled to work under a 


high rating, stress supervisor 
J 


machine instead of a 


teacher whose initiative has not been smoth- 
ered. This is a very real objection because at 
least one or two superv iSsOry officers of schools 


in United States ride peculiar hobbies. 

Yet a rating scal 
n our educational scheme, if it be 
used. A 


rating scale 


may have a valuable place 
of the 
worthwhile way 


would be to put it 


right 


kind properly fair, 
to use a g od 


nto the hands f the individual teachers for 
ne purpose f self analysis that she might 
thereby improve herself in her work. She can 


rate her work on at least three points; namely: 
“What am I doing?” “How am I doing it?’ 
ind, “How well am I doing it?’ If the scale 


d one it will call her attention to what 
considered the best practices in the art of 
— She , rate herself accordingly, 
find out what her deficiencies are, and work to 
vvercome them. Having discovered in what 
he needed impr ent, if she wished to do so, 
nsult with her principal and superintendent 

r advice ind assistance. Or the teacher 
might be rated by the principal and then thi 


| | } 7 
scale handed to her and she could rat her I 


After which she could consult with her p i- 


pal and find out from him why he marked her 


marked 


ver in certain qualities tl 
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herself. But, in case the principal should rate 
her, it would have to be done with the distinct 
understanding and 


the teacher, that 


knowledge on the part of 
the rating given her by the 
principal was for no other purpose than to call 
her attention to what in his opinion were the 
weak spots in her work, so that she might labor 
that, in no ease 


to overcome them and were 


such ratings to be used to decide upon her 
retention in service, or her advancement in po- 
With mind, 
the following scale was worked out for the self 


improvement of teachers in service. It is now 


sition or salary. these ideas in 


submitted to the profession not as the ne plus 


rating scales but merely as a step in 


ultra in 
the right direction. 
I. WHAT. 
A. Subject Matter. 
1. Material Used. 

a. Do I select material most worthwhile in 
view of recent investigations? 

b. Do I select material within the pupil’s 
comprehension? 

c. Do I select material related to the life ex- 
perience of the pupils? 

d. Do I select material applicable to the 
pupils’ present or future needs? 

e. Do I supplement the text with the most 
recent data on the subject? 

f. Do I supplement the text with concrete 
material? 

g. Can I justify the material that I present 
in that it tends to present worthy ideals? 

B. Organization of Material. 
Do I organize the material: 

a. In large units of study? 

b. With the whole course of study in mind? 

c. So that there is sufficient data for the so- 
lution of the problem? 

d. So that it will function in child growth 
and development? 

e. With a clear idea of the relative values of 
the component parts? 

f. Specifically to carry out a clearly formu- 
lated aim? 

g. So that it requires independent study? 

h. temembering that I am teaching children 
and not subjects? 

Il. HOW. 
Method of Presentation of Subject Matter. 
A. The Problem Method. 
Do I see to it that: 

a. The problem is broad enough in its scope? 

b. The problem is a real one for the class? 

c. The problem is within the experiences of 
the class? 

d. The problem stimulates reflection? 

e. The problem arouses discussion? 

f. I allow the pupils to do most of the rea- 
soning? 

g. I stimulate and guide them sufficiently ? 

B. Socialized Recitation. 
Do I see to it that I: 

a. Remain in the background? 

b. The data is valid? 

c, Prevent discussions on matter of fact? 

d. Guide development so that the main points 
are emphasized ? 

e. See to it that all pupils particularly the 
timid and sluggish have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate? 

f. Do not make the mistake of trying to use 
it in all subjects and in all recitations ? 

g. Summarize at the end of each recitation? 

h. Know when to stop discussion? 

C. Drill. 

a. DoT use drill for a specific purpose? 

b. Do I cease drilling when the standard is 
reached ? 

c. Is my drill work mechanical ? 

d. Is my drill work brief and diversified ? 

e. Do I provide extra drill for those who 
fail? 

f. Do I use 
difficulties ? 

gz. Do I keey 
problem in hand? 

h. Do T keep 1 ! 
and development? . 
D. Teaching How To Study. 

a. DoT give definit truction and drill on 

the use of books? 

b. DoT train my pu} 
around vital points? 

C. Do I give definite di ms on how to 
study? 

d. Do I teach my pupils to ; hy 
fore memorizing a definition, etc.‘ 


diagnostic tests to find pupils’ 
subordinate to the 


balance between drill 


group their ideas 


idea be- 
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Superintendent of Schools, 


e. Do I train my pupils in the use of the 
library? 

f. Do I emphasize the value of accuracy, per- 
severance, and ability to select and organize ma- 
terial? 

g. Do I offer help or wait until it is asked 
for? 

h. When help is asked for, do I lead the pupil 
to find what he needs? 


E. The Assignment. 

a. Is my assignment definite, clear, such that 
the pupils are prepared to attack the lesson in- 
telligently ? 

b. Do I make sure that the 
clearly in mind the points of 
tance” 


pupils have 
primary impor- 


c. Does my assignment arouse a genuine in- 
terest in the thing to be done, making the prob- 
lem one of significance to the learner? 

d. Does my assignment indicate the special 
difficulties and prepare the children to overcome 
them”? 

e. Does the assignment make the pupils con- 
scious of the most economic method of learning 
the lesson, alert to seek for the method and keen 
to recognize and eliminate wasteful dawdling? 

f. Dol give enough development work in the 
assignment? 

g. Do I give sufficient time to the assign- 
ment? 

h. Is my assignment made at the beginning 
of the period or hastily a few minutes before 
dismissal of the class? 

F. The Recitation. 

a. Do I know exactly what I am trying to 
do? 

b. Do I have a definite plan for doing it? 

ec. Do I succeed in accomplishing what I start 
out to do? 

d. If I fail, do I know why I fail? 

1. Questions. 

a. To what extent do I use training ques- 
tions ? 

b. To what extent do I use testing questions ? 

ce. Do I ask too many or too few questions? 

d. Are my questions: 

(1) Short, clear, thought-provoking, and in 

a language suited to the child? 

(2) Well distributed? 
(3) Unequivocal in meaning? 
(4) Stated first and then the pupil called 
upon? 
(5) Suggestive of their answers by their 
form, emphasis, etc.? 
2. Answers. 

a. Do I 
quate ? 

b. Do I insist that answers shall be well ex- 
pressed ? 

Cc. Do I 
plete? 

d. Do I insist that answers shall be accur- 
ate? 

e. How do I deal with the pupil who bluffs 
when he does not know the answer? 


insist that answers shall be ade- 


insist that answers shall be com- 


G. Economy of Time. 
a. Is my time organized so that each day’s 
work is cared for accurately and promptly? 
b. Do I waste time by: 

(1) Not passing materials in a systematic 
way? 

(2) Not putting written work on the 
board before class time? 

(3) Not teaching pupils to have their 
tools on hand and in good working order for 
each lesson (pens, pencils, rulers, etc.) ? 

(4) Neglecting the physical conditions of 
the room? 

(5) Not having my assignment prepared 
in advance? 

(6) Use of poor devices ? 

(7) Nottraining pupils to obey promptly? 

(8) Poor questioning? 

(9) Indistinct enunciation on my part? 

(10) Allowing pupils to enunciate indis- 

tinctly ? 

(11) Repeating questions for 
pupils ? 

(12) Repeating pupils’ answers? 

(13) Dilly dallying instead of beginning to 
work immediately ? 

(14) Allowing pupils to be inattentive? 

(15) Allowing pupils to sidetrack me? 

(16) Lecturing frequently on misconduct? 

(17) Not having materials prepared in ad- 
vance? 

(18) Allowing the first five minutes to an- 
swer questions, for sharpening of pencils, 
changing seats, finding out where the lesson 
is, etc.? 


inattentive 


H. Team Work. 

a. Am I loyal to the administration and the 
other teachers? 

b. Do I always speak well, in private and 
public, of the other teachers and the administra- 
tion? 

c. Am I punctual in getting on the job? 

d. Am I successful in dealing with parents? 

e. Do I cooperate with the other teachers. 

f. Do I get my reports correctly, done on 
time? 

g. Do TI contribute to the faculty meeting? 

h. Do I suggest things for the improvement 
of the school? 


lil HOW WE 
U 


) OR RESULTS IN TERMS 
OF PUP 


S’ ACHIEVEMENTS. 
A. Thinking. 
To what extent do pupils: 


a. Differentiate between essentials and non- 
essentials ? 

b. Classify and arrange material well? 

ec. Understand directions the first time they 
are given? 

d. Weigh statements of textbooks and teach- 
ers before accepting them? 

e. Decide correctly when to depend 
themselves and when to ask for help? 

f. Ask intelligent 


upon 


and relevant questions? 
B. Knowledge and Skill. 

To what extent do pupils: 

a. Have proper speed and comprehension, in 
reading, for children of their grade? 

b. Use good English, oral and written? 

ec. Show skill in fundamental processes ? 

d. Use the knowledge they have acquired? 

e. Follow specific directions and grasp a new 
idea the first time it is given? 

cs Use books intelligently 
contents, etc.) ? 

g. Show good judgment in the use of time? 


(index, table of 


C. Initiative or Originality. 
To what extent do pupils: 

a. Act and think for themselves? 

b. Volunteer relevant outside information? 

c. Show eagerness to recite? 

d. Ask for suggestions when needed instead 
of waiting for them? 

e. Show determination to know a topic or 
subject? 

f. Instead of remaining idle, find something 
to do, if they finish their regular work before 
the others ? 

D. Habits of Study. 
To what extent do pupils: 

a. Know definitely what they want to do be- 
fore they begin to study? 

b. Concentrate? Give all their attention to 
their work? 

ec. Follow the assignment intelligently? 

d. Pick out the important facts instead of at- 
tempting to get all the details? 

e. Reason, not merely memorize their work? 
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A Basic Standard for the School Budget 


O. H. Toothaker, Supt. of Schools, Rockland, Mass. 


For many years the management of our 
chools has been, with a degree of justice, 
rged with a lack of ordinary business acumen 
in the handling of its financial affairs. Par- 


tial as an outgrowth of this criticism, school 
administrators have developed a realization of 
the tact that one of the most effective means of 
meeting the questioning attitude of the public 
toward the “rising cost of education” is to 
establish a sane and sound method of financial 
accounting. One of the essential factors in 
such a process is the “budget.” This idea has 
now aavanced to the point where a school SVSs- 
tem of any size that does not organize its finan- 
cial policy around some form of budget distri- 
bution is the exception rather than the rule. 
This paper presupposes a realization of the 
value of the school department, both directly 
and indirectly, of such a system. It undertakes, 
therefore, to deal only with a discussion of the 
rganization of the relative units in a standard 
budget of distribution, and with the condition- 
factors governing the variability in any 
ecine eal school system. 
The Massachusetts System. 
In Massachuttes the system of school account- 
ng 30 arranged that expenditures for per 
mprovements, such as new grounds and 
build s and their equipment, are carried 
yunt separate from the expenditures 
the operating costs of the schools. General 
in most communities, the cost of 


rmanent improvements of a major nature is 


vrovided for by means of bond issues running 
e} period of not more than twenty years. 
es of operating the schools and the 
r improvements are, on the other 

1. provided for by the funds annually appro 

d from eurrent revenus In Massachu 
pproximately ninety per cent of this 
der ved from loeal taxation that is, 

n or citv taxation. The remaining ap 
( per t of the funds has its 
ite tre I d is disbursed 

items: (1 iid to poorer towns 

ttempt to level ipw ird school oppor 
nd (2) reimbursement to a towns 

the basis of the n imber of teak h 

( a ( nd t ned | neu training 

d Saial status The ( nty Init 
many parts of the country, 1s not a 
New Enola d » Tar s ed Watlo s 

| The schools are entirely directed | 

( ( (town or city) school authorities 

¢ inting system in our state organizes 
expenditures under five major divisions. These 
(] eneral expenses ot administration; (2) 
es of instruction; (3) operation and 
nt ee of school -plant; (4) auxiliary 


‘ies; and (5) capital outiay. The first four 

self-explanatory. The 

covers permanent improvements of 

or and a minor nature. As suggested 

is paragraph the major items in this 

re eared for through bond issues. The 

tems are, therefore, the only ones that 
thin the seope of this discussion. 

Basic Standards. 

LIT ‘ nv attempt to establish a standard 

distribution that would apply to all com- 

regardless of local conditions is ob 

The most that ean 


{ tne que stion. 


Ss 1 set forth a basie standard drawn 


listribution average of 


ected municipalities. In preparing 
dard the figures found from a stud 
penditures should probably bi mi 
l on a nt of new and rapid 
gy specihe ines l'} Ss espe 

Vile ot the fact ft t ed i I 


statistics for such a study are not generally 
available until a considerable time after the date 
of their apportionment by the various local 
school departments. As an instance of this it 
would probably be unwise to set the average per 
cent of expenditure for “health” for the calen- 
dar year 1921 (the latest figures available) as a 
standard of distribution for this item for the 
vear 1923 or 1924. A distinct expanding of the 
health program in this state is just now well 
under way, especially in the smaller commun- 
ities, and for the next few years there should be 
a somewhat sharp rise in the percentage of 
funds devoted to this purpose. 

The tabulation presented below undertakes 
to establish a theoretical basic distribution and 
to compare this with the actual expenditures 
throughout the state for the calendar vear 1921 
and also with the actual apportionment of the 
1923 budget for a fairly typical town of medium 
size. The figures in the “standard budget” 
column below are determined by taking the 
state-wide percentage averages for a period of 
vears, making minor changes in results in view 
of evident tendencies toward developm«e nt along 
certain specific lines—as suggested in the para- 
graph above—and then eliminating the deci 
mals from these percentage figures. 

Stand- State 

ard Aver- Local 

Budget age Budget 


C 
( i i 


4.00 3.47 5.00 


Subdivision 


_ 


=xpense of Administration, 
<xpenses of Instruction—, 
(a) Salaries of Instruc 
eee “TETee 69.00 69.58 69.03 
(b) Books 2.00 1.85 1.72 
(c) Supplies ..... ‘owe eo 3.02 2.67 
Operation and Maintenance 
of Plant 
(a) Fuel, Janitors, etc 
(b) Repairs 
Auxiliary Agencies 
(a) Health 3.00, 1.11 
(b) Transportation -. 2,00 1.84 
(c) Miscellaneous ‘ wan 2.33 
Outlay (New Equipment) 1.00 89 


oo 


11.00 11.29 12.83 
3.00 1.62 1.90 


ae 
_ 
Co 


en 00 G9 


~~ 


100.00 100.00 100.Q0 


one of the three subdivisions under this item 
should be cause for a close and careful analysis 
of this, the most important, item in the entire 
program. If the percentage for this item as a 
whole (covering salaries, books and supplies) 
goes much above 75 per cent it is evident that 
other departments are likely to suffer for want 
of funds. On the other hand, if it falls much 
below 70 per cent some other departments are 
taking more than their fair share of the total 
revenue. The one exception that would be at 
all likely to arise is the case of the town large 
in area, with a high degree of consolidation and 
a consequent extraordinary expense for trans- 
portation. 
Inavoidable Fluctuations. 

There are numerous factors entering into the 
determination of the amount needed for the 
operation and maintenance of the school plant. 
Prominent among these are the fluctuations in 
the price of fuel, variations in weather condi- 
tions, quality of the janitor service, the general 
condition of the units in the school plant, the 
size and number of these units, and the degree 
of efficiency, not only in the heating apparatus, 
but in the proportion of the interior of the 
building that is actually usable for the purposes 
of the educational program. And when we take 
into account the large number of old type struc- 
tures in use for school purposes in many of our 
towns, it is possible that they represent the 
largest item of waste in the operating of the 
plant as a whole. It is not uncommon to find 
school buildings of the vintage of the seventies 
or earlier in which not more than forty per cent 
is of real service, the other sixty per cent con 


sisting of basements, corridors, 


overgrown 

attics and wastage in he ight of rooms—all more 
or less useless, but oftentimes doubling the cost 
Oo! upkeep ind mamtenance, A arge number of 
small buildings also adds to the cost as they 


cannot be operated as economically as larger, 
more compact units. 
Possibly the figur« named as a standard per 


centage tor the item of re pairs (three per cent) 


= 1 . > may be more open to question than any other 

Phe cal administrator, in using the abové ; , . > as . 

. ; ° in the entire list st ide nts or this problem 
tabulat f percentages as basis for appor- ; agit 
ne Pee, ; 1 } Rd ’ ld bear nd tiaim that three per cent ot the value of the 
t10 ms nis senool pudget, s i¢ ea! nh mim . . . , 

: 9 chool plant should be set aside annual for 
that the heures listed inder “st indard budget : ; 
repairs. Assuming this to be a fair estimate it 
merely represent an assumed distribution under 2. : ; 
as . ; ot course obvious that in the eities and the 
verage” conditions. In other words it is no. : ; ee 
, “targer towns where the value of the school plant 
nore ft l nt I depart re trom wil ch rie , > . 
: f is trom two to five times the amount of the 
may make al nalvs either of his expenses tor 
+ annual budget the per cent suggested above is 
the past year or of his proposed apportionment 
. not idequate On the other hand when we con 
for the ens @ vear ; 


Factors Which Vary. 
M ist of the elements in the above tabulation 
are subject in a greater or less degree to local 
conditions And all sorts of factors enter into 


this conditioning process. 


Generally speaking 


4 


the size of the community enters distinctly int 


the determination of the percentage ol total 


cost that goes into the item of “general expenses 


of administration.” Naturally the proportion 


‘ 


of revenue that is devoted to this “overhead” 


charge is greater in small communities than it 
s in the cities In fact an « iminatior f the 
ngeure Trom cl e above state ave! ‘ Ss 
determined sh ~ hat the percentage ae ted 
t idmin I e expense e 809 in the cite 
Sh} the arg if Ss a ZU thie I 
Towns 
The percentage of cost for e expenses of 
struct ! SI ild be I I I e I 
( na | I tactor He! I . ed 
e. the size ‘ d e at | the 
low | ti t irds the proper 
equipping of pu] t! pplies. A le 
iriat a | l | l 


sider some of the small towns in which the 
“memiual expense for education is two or three 
times the value of the entire school property it 
at onee becomes evident that the figure given 
above ig not far trom a fair average. 

he it¢m of transportation is subject to a 
wider range of variation in cost than any other 
in the budget. Many communities, small in 
irea and compactly settled, spend almost noth 
ng for transportation while others, large in 
area and with a highly consolidated school 
plant, spend a large proportion of their funds 


for this purpose 


In fact a study of the expen 
d tures oT the Var is towns ot the state for the 
ir 1921 a range for this item from 


nothing to 34 per cent of the total cost of educa 


Interpreting Purposes, 


There is, course, some divergence in the 
distril o1 I s the 
terpretat ! put pol the I ‘ I 
specific | expense. Th duc 
‘ i? | eS ed t Y 
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lack of a sufficiently careful analysis of the 
accounting processes in the minds of those re 
sponsible for the bookkeeping. As an exampl 
of this may be taken the case of the town em 


ploying a school nurse at a fixed salary plus her 


traveling expenses. She owns her own car and 
the town pays he r a per-mileage stipend 
Should this be charged to “hea th,” to “trans 


M st items 


are sufficiently definite so that no question can 


portation,” or to “miscellaneous ?” 


reasonably arise as to their proper placement, 
but there are a few, lke the one mentioned 
above, that are charged to any one of three or 
four or five different subdivisions of the budget 
in as many different school systems according 
to the point of view of the person in charge of 
the accounting. 

School officials in organizing their budget and 
in bringing it before the appropriating body 
should make it clear that the purpose of the 
budget distribution is to furnish a business 
like and intelligent analysis of the proportion 
ate costs within the system as nearly as they 
They should 


make it equally clear that the appropriation 


ean be reasonably anticipated. 


should be granted in a “lump sum” so that no 
question may arise as to the right of the school 
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officials to make transfers from one subdivision 
to another should the exigencies of the situation 

demand. The present-day tendency in the 
f the public schools is definitely 
to place control in the hands of those persons 


specifically designated for that purpose and to 


management 


keep it as free as possible from interference by 


the ‘‘nolitical” officials of the community. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact, 
as suggested above. that a standard budget can 
hardly be expected to apply in all its details to 
Knowing, however, 


that the averaging of expenditures for a large 


any specific municipality. 
group of school systems produces a certain re- 
sult the school officials then have a sound basis 
for an analysis of the variations in their own 
budget distribution and for a study of those 
peculiarly local factors that condition these 
variations. A wide variation from the appor- 
tionment in the “standard” does not necessarily 
argue a poor distribution of the funds in that 
particular system. It does, however, put upon 
the local officials the necessity for knowing the 
abnormal factors that cause this variation and 
discovering whether these conditions are justl- 
fiable or are possible of wise and efficient modi- 
fication. 


Muskegon’s Central School Campus 


A Noteworthy School Center Project. 


There may be some virtues in the high school 
campus plan recently adopted by the board of 
education of Muskegon, Michigan, which other 
boards will care to consider when mapping out 
a school building program for the future, for 
advantages which mere accident placed in the 
way of the Muskegon board may be gained by 
others through adoption of a similar plan. 

Several years ago, when Muskegon was the 


chief lumber exporting port of the world, many 
millionaires were made. 
Charles H. Hackley, who 
money there, proceeded to expend a portion of 
it again for the benefit of the community. His 
benefactors are numerous, including a public 


Among them was 


having made his 


park, a library, an art gallery, a hospital, and 
large endowments for high school, manual 
training school and ward school purposes. 

It was probably because Mr. Hackley made 
his gifts for the high school, the manual train- 


ing school and an athletic field all at one time 








that these were grouped together on a plot of 
ground which comprises four and one-half city 
blocks in the geographical center of the city. 
Good fortune made it possible for the board 


of education to purchase another building, on 


an adjoining site, which had been used as a 
parochial academy. This was made into a 


ward school and named the Wilson school, in 


honor of a member of the board which bought 


But through this site were four city streets, 
making it necessary for students to cross busy 


+ i f . ° ] 
horoughfares in passing between classes. A 


th school 


year ago a hig! wy was struck by an 


automobile while going to class, and thereafter 
the city and the school board COO} erated in pay- 
ng a traftie officer to prevent further accidents. 

But the high school has outgrown its quar- 
ters, and the building is of such construction 
that it cannot be added nto advantageously, 


so the problem of providing a new school build 











Several 


boards studied the problem and it was finally 


ing had to be confronted. school 
decided to erect a new senior high school on the 
vacant block across from the manual training 
school. This building is to cost more than a 
million dollars according to estimates of archi- 
tects who are now drawing plans. The present 
high school structure will then be used as a 
junior high school. 

But as more buildings are erected the prob- 
lem of safety for students becomes increasingly 
important. So the board decided to ask the 
city commission to close six blocks of city 
street, throwing the school property all into one 
large campus. ‘To do this would be to close two 
blocks of pavement bounding the grounds of 
Mercy hospital, but the hospital authorities 
urged the adoption of the plan, because it would 
remove much of the traffic noise which now pre- 
vails. The hospital buildings and grounds are 
of a type congruous with the others of the pro- 
posed campus. 

A few objections were voiced by automobile 
owners who felt that to close a busy thorough- 
fare they had used for thirty years and to force 
them to go blocks out of their way was an in- 
justice. Residence owners nearby were heartily 
in favor of the plan, however, and there were no 
objections of serious weight, so the city com- 
mission agreed to close the streets, as soon as 
they are needed by the board of education. 

There are several arguments in favor of such 
a campus plan, board members have pointed 
out. The first is safety for students passing 
between buildings. The second is economy of 
operation, for by grouping the buildings, one 
heating plant, one central executive office, one 
janitorial and gardener service are made pos- 
sible. The third is economy of building the 
proposed new high school units, for dirt ex- 
cavated from the basements can be used to fill 
in the depre ssions of the present streets and 
will not have to be hauled several bl eks aw Ly. 
The plan gives opportunity to erect a suitable 


( 


monument to Charles H. Hackley, something 
which the city has long planned to do, and a 


central spot in the campus is reserved for this. 


Then there is the important argument that such 

campus is a beauty spot and a civie improve- 

ment which not only is a great advertisement 

for the city educational system, but will also 

lead many students who now quit school when 
(Concluded on Page 135) 
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PLOT PLAN FOR THE HACKLEY 


CENTRAL SCHOOL CAMPUS. H. H. Turner and V. E 


Thebaud, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Why so Little Supervision of Instruction? 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Supervision of instruction, which is but now 
emerging as a specialized activity in school 
management, has not vet been distinctly set 
This fact but em- 
phasizes the professional uncertainty of the 


apart from Administration. 


position and significance of Supervision, and 
reaches far forward as a reason for the insuffi- 
cient § ipervision which the title implies. The 
fact that there is but little supervision will be 
proved by ealling attention to the few super- 
visors, to the few subjects supervised, to the 
almost total absence of supervision from recrea- 
tional activities. These facts establish an un- 
questioned insufficiency of supervision in abso- 
lute terms. Considered in terms of relativity 
the insufficiency is more surprising however. 
Supervision is charged with the improve- 
ment of instruction, which sums up the whole 
aim of the school. If it be conceded that in- 
struction is the most important work of the 
school, then the time given to supervision, that 
is, to the improvement of instruction, bears an 
tesimal ratio to the time given to actual 
instruction The teacher who has two twenty 
minute visits from supervisors in a nine hun- 


dred minute week will begin to wonder what 


is wrong that the supervisors are coming so 
frequently If such a frequeney be so unusual 
is to excite astonishment, imagine the least fre- 
quent supe rvisory visits, such as a single thirty 


of supervision in a school term of one 

or] ty days! 

Beginning Teachers and Need of Supervision. 
The ratio of insufficiency reaches its highest 

firures when the ease of beginning teachers is 


considered Without adequate preparation in 


every case, and with little or no preparation in 
m + « 4 thre bye rinners are the teachers who 
fee] the need most keenly and most persistently 
For th ntrained beginner one or two visits 

rvision in a seven or eight months’ term 

merely re tivelv but ibsolutely no super 
\ Lhe rs step tow ird 1 ¢ rreeti n of 
t a must be the emphatic and un 
hes professiona condemnation of sucl 
an im ir Because no comprehensive 
statistical study has been made of current prac 
tice t mp ssible to Qive quantitive state 
ments Taking rural with city teachers over an 
entire state it seems a fair estimate to suppost 


t} it teachers are visited onee a month during 
the si | term. Can any stretch of the truth 
or any distortion of the facts make that appear 
as much supervision or as adequate supervision / 
Facts as Found in Salt Lake City. 

From the report of the survey conducted in 
Lake City in 1915 by a committee headed 
by Professor Elwood P. Cubberley of Leland 
Stanf rd University, a fe Ww citations will dis- 
close what the survey committee thought of the 
ad puacy of the supervision in the schools of 
that eity.! 

Adequacy of Supervision (in Salt Lake City): 
(Page 38) “The conclusion from these figures 
would certainly be that Salt Lake City has too 
few rather than too many Supervisors.” As 
shown by the survey, the city has 460 pupils per 
supervisor as compared with the medium of 365 
pupils per supervisor in 25 western cities and a 
median of 371 pupils per supervisor in 25 east- 
ern and middle-western cities, clearly reveal- 
ing too little supervision for Salt Lake City. 
age 40) “This is a number too small for a 
city with 22,635 children enrolled.” 

(Page 41) “The number of special supervisors 
at present employed is, however, too small.” 

Supervisors poorly prepared: (Page 40) “It 
was the feeling of all the members of the sur- 
vey staff who examined at all into the work 
under their charge that the city could do much 
better by making changes in supervisors in 
these two subjects, and that in the present 

School Organization and Administration, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1917 


supervision in these subjects the city is not 
getting real value for the money expended.” 

Worthy of Special Supervision: (Page 41) 
‘ * * * the need for good building-princi- 
pals and for plenty of good helpful special 
supervision can hardly be overemphasized.” 

(Page 42) “If the special supervision is good 
and if the supervisors extend helpful assistance 
to their teachers and make them stronger in 
their work, special supervision always gives 
large educational returns. Nothing pays such 
large dividends in any line of work as plenty of 
good brains at the top.” 

Sinee these insufficiencies are characteristic 


‘ 


of many city school systems and since the rural 
school systems are cursed with still more in 
adequate systems, the conclusion appears war- 
ranted that there is too little supervision of in 
struction. 

Why Is Supervision So Poorly Appreciated? 

A. There ar practically no accepted stand 
We should have standards 
of length of visits and of frequency of visits: 
propriety of times of visits and of sequence of 


visits: standards of excellences and defects in 


ards in supervision. 


work designed by a professional series of terms 
or expressions: standards of procedure to com 
municate the results of visits to teachers: stand 
ards of procedure for the realization of the pos 
sibie benefits of the visits, such as follow up 
visits or conferences. 

B. There are no accepted values of super 
vision. There are suppositions and claims or 
expectations, such as “making teachers stronger 
in their work.” 

C. Most 
have had no special training for the work, and 
have not attempted to de velop 
through the work. 


superintendents and _ supervisors 


. . 
themselves 


D. Teachers do not demand the he pful offi 
ces of supervision as their right nor ask it as a 
help, because they have suff red unde ra mis 


conceived s iperv ision. 


E. Superintendents believe they have no 
time for it. All their time is given to admin 
tration. Administration appears more import 


ant because returns trom rood administrative 
ili Boards 
Fs 


of directors can be powerfully impressed with 


ability look larger and more impressive. 


show ort money saved, which is too sed ICTILVE 
a temptation, especially if the supervisor b« 
longs to the class deseribed by Dr. Cubberley iz 
the second citation above. 

I. The limitations of supervision are not 
understood by many superintendents. The un 
renewed resources of superintendent and super 
visor are soon exhausted and the process of 
supervision becomes monotonous when there is 
no fresh inspiration to give the aspiring teacher. 
The supervisor feels uncomfortable when he 
must answer the teacher’s request for sugges- 
tions by saying each time, “I have nothing 
better to suggest.” Real supervision imposes 
the inexorable necessity to keep on growing 
yourself if you expect to stimulate your teachers 
te continuous growth. 

G. The mechanical and purely perfunctory 
procedure which is palmed off for supervision 
never penetrates to the stratum in supervision 
where the vital problems begin to be imbedded. 
The mentally defective child, the physically de 
fective child, the poorly prepared teacher, the 
heavy or padded textbook, the non-promoted 
pupil, and many other like causes of squeak in 
the machinery are lost on the ears of probably 
about 95 superintendents and supervisors be 
cause they can hear only mass harmonies or dis 
cords. 

H. Few superintendents accept the require 
ment that right supervision must cause poor 
teaching to become good, must cause good teach- 
ing to become better, must encourage better 
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teaching to become best, and must inspire best 
teaching to continue best. If one teacher out of 
a corps of fifty teachers does not find a place 
in one of the four groups mentioned, that is, if 
one teacher out of fifty fails to grow better and 
to reach a stage higher than merely satisfactory, 
the supervision is probably wholly mechanical 
and also wholly misdirected. 


Results of Another Kind of Survey. 
From interviews with superintendents of 
large cities held at one of the conventions of the 
Department of Superintendence adjourned less 
than a year ago, the following statements are 
cited. The purpose of the interview was to 
learn why the superintendents of the large cities 
seem at least unenthusiastic, if their general 
attitude can be characterized in one term. The 
belief that unenthusiastie is a fitting term grew 
out of listening to a discussion which was in- 
tended to stress the vital phases of supervision 
in a group of superintendents of cities of more 
than 100,000 population. After hearing the dis 
cussion and remarks, personal interviews were 


sought with a few of the speakers in the dis- 


cussion, witho it the purpose or expectation of 


using the interviews. Hence names may not 
be published. The instances will be 
guished by use of letters of the alphabet. 


Supt. A: “The finely trained young teachers 
that come out of the training schools now know 
newer and better methods than any fellow, as 
old as I am, can teach them.” 

Supt. B: “My good teachers worked their 
way through the grades and know the routine 
of our methods better than I can demonstrate 
it for an infrequent occurrence.” 

Supt. C: “We hire only good teachers and, 
therefore, need no supervision for the instruc- 
tion. The management requires very little 
supervision.” 

Supt, D: “My university training does not fit 
me for the supervision of the grade teachers and 
their work, so I delegate it to the trained super- 
visors.” 

Supt. E: “My administrative duties consume 
my time and attention completely, so I super- 
vise and by recommending the newest books on 
methods and by suggesting the reading of up- 
to-date magazine articles and ask for reports 
on these readings at our teachers’ meetings.” 

Supt. F: “My supervision is the most en- 
joyable part of my executive duties. The super- 
visory field permits of origination and construc- 
tion, even when correcting faults. I regret most 
deeply that I have time for so little supervision 
and that the little I undertake represents mere- 
ly my own deductions and decisions rather than 
a body of accepted and established principles 
and practices such as must be prepared before 
we arrive at sound teaching and practice of 
supervision as the crowning or culminating 
activity of the fine art of instruction.” 

Supt. G: “I came into the superintendency 
through the high school principalship. I never 
taught in the grades. When asked to help a 
teacher in a grade teaching difficulty my safety 
lies in sending the teacher to a principal or a 
supervisor, or in requesting an experienced 
teacher in the same grade for her opinion. I 
can serve the system better by my work on the 
large administrative problems of finance and 
expression of the system. Principals, super- 
visors, and excellent teachers are not respon- 
sible for those matters. Hence we are both 
needed in the system and we both earn our 
salaries.” 


distin- 


If the diversity of opinion among superin 
tendents in general is as great as the diversity 
among the seven included in the series of cita 
tions, we have probably traced out why there is 
so little supervision. What an interesting chap 
ter would follow from a study of supervision in 
the actual supervisory units of a state school 
system, if it brought to light only in what esteem 
supervision of instruction is held by working 
superintendents who supervise! 


(Concluded on Pas l 
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Nutrition Work in New Bedford, Mass. 


Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D., Teachers’ College, New 


Regardless of how thoroughly we believe in 


the “nutrition class method” of handling 
underweight child, with the considerable clerical 
and the extra-curricular work entailed, most of 
us i0r various reason ire really unable to take 
up the plan for any length of time ind carry 
it on consistently. And right here I want to 
say that I am sure the Emerson plan or a 
similar one is absolutely the right one. It is 
doing real medical work instead of more or less 
unscientific lay medicine which most of us are 
willing to admit we practise in school work be- 
cause we can not do much more. ‘True, there 
are exceptions. 

But if perhaps we can get our work under way 
on the scientific plan, now are we going to carry 
on consisten 


the school system? The plan used in New Bed- 


tly with the rest of the needs of 


ford the past year may prove at least interesting 
and some may 
health system 18 full-time and dmitted]s per- 
mits more satisfactory work. 

During the fall the regular inspections were 


made. The investigations were as accurate as 
, — 
ve could leg Vy earry l rel ) thing 
1 , 
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A third group was made up of those who not 
niy tallied t vain but in Many Cases lost a 
small amount of weight. Some who showed any 
great loss of weight were, of course, rushed to 
special examiners to determine whether tuber- 
culosis might be suspected. 

The status of the situation now was that we 
had done the waiting which seems so nec ssary 
to certain minds before positive medical steps 
should be taken. In the case of these under- 
weight children, it had been watchful waiting 
and we could fairly say that immediate remedy 
was none too soon. 

For accuracy and comprehensiveness of sort- 
ing we used seven and not ten per cent below 
normal as the standard of underweight. Thir- 
teen hundred records of working children stud- 
ed re ‘ently led me to believe that the correct 


1t and a half and nin 


st indard is be tween ¢ r} 


per cent, t we took seven so as not to miss 
some who might show need of treatment. Seven 
per cent is more difficult to compute, and gives 


more children to examine but the work is mors 


weight is ten per cent ibove the tables of Dr. 
Wood, and overweight is twenty per cent. Be 
t said in this connection, that we need bother 
very little about the overweight child, because 


verweight usually takes care of itself at matur- 


With exceptions, we can practically use three 


groups—the focus group, the 
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effect seems to be that the primary child has 
tonsils to blame, while the grammar child is 
more likely to be underweight as a result of 


rapid growth, the tonsils having been removed 


A study of the focus group indicates that the 
underweight is largely a question of teeth, or 
tonsils, or nasal obstruction. The last men- 
tioned is commonly a deviated septum as a re- 
sult sometimes of a fractured nose, but usually 
A child witl 


generally a serious matter because the remedy 


rrowth problem. 


a septum is 


is not available until about sixteen. An opera- 
tion is inadvisable before the age of sixteen, 
Nasal obstruction without doubt is an impor- 
tant factor in nutrition. 

As to teeth, most of us believe that the open 
tooth undoubtedly results in the absorption of 
poisons, and several bad teeth are bound to have 
a marked effect on the general nutrition. This 
condition is most prevalent in the poorer fam- 
les, Where the expense of a dentist cannot be 
met, and the large incidence of cases almost 
swamps dental facilities. 

If a child is underweight, it seems to me we 
are justified in removing tonsils which are not 
any larger than a half walnut whether they 
show any signs of disease or not, plus a few 
glands at either angle of the jaw, bean-size or 
larger. Should frequent sore throats or ear- 

hes or any deafness be added, no doubt can 
exist concerning the need of removing the ton- 

Running ears certainly demand tonsillee- 


my, uniess we can pr ve that the eause ofr the 


trouble can be removed by other means. Aden- 
ds, we can not positively diagnose, but facies, 
th pnpearance of nasopharynx, and a running 
1] } 

nose, especially when care is taken, seem sug- 
wrest. Tha en ] nh " y y ‘ y + ] TA 
ori Live, ne n 1 pny l may not agesire 
a pine fasten examina for adenoids. 
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ruling out the dreaded d se and, if v ir 


were the more difficult eases and required inten- 
ive home work and unusually active interest on 
the part f the nurse and teacher. 


The most common cause of underweight in 


hool with no breakfast. In other cases a dime 
riven to buy breakfast and is spent for 4 


bottle of “pon” or an ice eream cone. Here to 


my mind the milk lunch is most successful, be- 
1use it actually furnishes a breakfast. Often: 


imes a child has the care of several younger 


~ » that serious life may be min ¢ rly. 
sometimes we I children prefer the cellar 
loor r pl » that promotion o ut 
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the matter of personal hygiene is actually 
taught in many cases by the example of the 
teacher and other children. 

The suecess of the plan has been good. At 
least it has met our needs and the situation has 
been handled without extra personnel. Using 
the weight charts as a basis of sorting arouses 
he children’s and teachers’ interest in the 
weight propaganda and I believe our universal 
monthly weighing this year, in spite of some 
disapproval, has in general met with accord and 
certainly does what is required from a medical 
point of view. 

Nothing has been said of fresh air classes as 
they are a separate problem and are managed 
differently 


and more carefully. 
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Results are forthcoming. Gains have been 
good and where special attention has been given 
and the teaching has been followed, improve- 
ment has been usually made. 

In the plan outlined we have tried to pick 
out the absolute essentials of the Emerson plan, 
namely some sort of a record, weighing, elimina- 
tion of cause after discovery, plus health teach- 
ing. Our modifications have been made chiefly 
to enable us to use a limited personnel and these 
have been to lesson clerical work and to cover 
the masses by our work rather than the classes. 
The system outlined is for a whole school sys- 
tem, not a selected few of the worst cases. This 
is a necessity if you wish to carry on one hun- 


dred per ce nt work. 


5] 
If in have an 
adequate number of special nutrition classes, 
with splendid records, special teaching methods 
and apparatus, the children will be the gainers. 


addition you are able to 


The expense is considerable and the public must 
be shown that they are getting their money’s 
worth. 

The advantages of our system then are com- 


prehensive and comparatively 


inexpensive. It 
does not quite come up in results to the special 
nutrition class as may be expected, but it is 
usable for most of us without a special appro- 
priation and can be carried on from year to year 
without waves of interest to decline of enthu- 
siasm, and since public projects must avoid this 
danger, the idea is sound and workable. 


Following Up a Testing Program 


J. N. Mallory, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 


‘Fumbling” in the use of standard tests is 
is fumbling in the use of any other 


nted piece of machinery. Failure due 


umbling is often charged to the mechanical 
device. For this reason it is very probable that 
men will never agree as to the real merits of 
and testing programs. The auto- 
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Physical Defects 
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TABLE I Sixth Grade Boys, Complete Record Showing Age, Intelligence Score, Achiewement Scores, and 
Physical Defects. 
1 12 66 14 11 17 7.5 &2 30 3.8 10 16 ° ° 
2 11 78 11 10 14 6.5 112 30 5 36 21 
3 13 19 13 8 2 7 54 15 3 5 S ° ° 
t 10 72 12 15 10 8.5 90 28 3.8 16 1] 
5 12 71 11 v 14 s 133 33 3 24 19 ° 
6 12 68 11 11 8 7.5 81 24 2.8 ) 2 ¥ ° 
7 12 17 12 10 12 8 69 15 3.8 3 3 . . 
8 11 75 13 Ht) 7 7 98 17 3 12 § . 
9 15 7 13 11 6 6.5 69 18 3.8 7 6 
10 13 69 13 14 11 7.5 146 33 3 13 11 ° 
11 11 87 13 12 16 6.5 146 38 2.8 21 10 
Med 12 66.5 12 11.4 10 69 98 22.5 r 13 8.75 
Star 12 64 12.4 14.7 14.6 6.5 06 21 :.5 15 9 
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1 12 64 12 16 10 5 4 
2 12 $2 15 15 17 9.5 146 
3 11 73 13 11 13 9.5 S1 
+ 13 57 12 14 7 6.5 S1 
7 12 19 7 10 14 9 RO 
t 11 79 7 11 13 7 YS 
7 11 s+ 13 16 19 6.5 119 
S 12 73 13 18 18 6 $2 
9 12 77 13 15 2 7.0 34 
10 12 50 13 6 5 58 
11 13 51 . 13 9 +.5 4 
12 12 7 12 14 10 7 5S 
13 14 5 11 10 2 146 
Med 13 OS 12.5 14.7 5 7.1 SS 
Stan 12 64 12.4 14.7 14.6 6.5 "} 
ng program. At 1 time they should fermu 
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tne data are ¢ T d l ( d uita 7 
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should they, at 1 meeting attempt to inter 
pret the data, but ild d son d f 
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Sixth Grade Girls, Complete Record Showing Age Intelligence Score, 
Physical Defects 


Achievement Scores and 
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be expected. 
Sources of information on interpretation of 


lata should be discussed and some main lines of 
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is to reduce the median scores for the respective 
subjects to per cent of norms by dividing the 
former by the latter. 

TABLE 111. Comparison of Sixth Grade Boys and 
Girls as to Median Age, Intelligence, and Achieve- 
ment Scores. Scores Reduced to Per Cent 
of Norms. 





BOYS GIRLS 
1" Per Cent 
Stand Me Stand- Me- Stand- 
ard dian dian ard 
Age hie same 12.4 12.8 111 
Intelligence «2 ofA O65 6S 106.2 
Language 266s 6 12.2 12.5 100.8 
Writing .......147 11.4 14.7 1) 
Spelling 14.6 10) 12.5 85.6 
Geography re | 6.9 7.1 100 
Read. Rate Mo 98! &S8 
Read. Compr 23 22.5 2 
Writ. Compo... 5 ,.37 7D 15 $2 
Arith, Prin... 15 13 mA) 15 11 
Arith. Ans..... 0 8.8 1S 9 8.5 





This has been done for all medians in 
ITT. For instance Language Completion shows 
a median score for girls of 12.5 points. This 
when divided by 12.4, the 6th grade norm in 
this subject, 1 per cent of norm median 


seore of 100.8. When these have all been thus 


rive 


1 


determined, they may be represented graphic 


FIGURE II 


Graph showing the Level of Achievement 
by Subjects, Boyes and Girls separately. The 
Sixth Grade Norm is represented by the heavy 


__ line, and is assumed to be 100 Per Cent. 
a tt 
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ally as shown in figure [] Her the heavy 


line represents the norm for each subject. The 


curve is so drawn as to show the relative posi- 
tion of the medians with respect to the norm. 
In some subjects it is above, in some below, the 
normal line. The amount of zigzag in the curve 
will show to what extent progress has been un- 
even. One can see at a glance that, in this 
group, spelling, writing, written composition 
and arithmetic ar What is 
This is a question the teacher and 
Are these 
subjects being neglected? If so why? This 


lagging behind. 
the cause? 


supervisor should attempt to answer. 


may be a specific problem for the principal, as 


if may envolve the question of teacher qualifi- 


I 


Oo! t may also be a question of time al- 
lotment, over which he has control. He would 
do well t 1 out 1f the deficiency in these sub- 
jects bi er throughout the system. If so, 
the caus bly systematic and should 
be removed r administrative regulation. 
Suppose, for i ( e compare the progress 
curve of this « t that of the seventh 


grade in the Same The latter is repre- 


sented by Figure II] refully each point. 
What a striking difference! Yet, there are some 
noticeable similarities. D 1 not think the 
Yet, it is 
below the 


sixth gerade curve decid | etter ? 
evident that the same subject ire 
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FIGURE III. 
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As the classes are taught 
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gence was not the « 


that the median score 


Other cher 
cided to resort to a 


auverage. 


the fundamentals 
diagnosis... The resi 
in Table LV, whe re 


‘ause is shown by the fact 
of the group is above the 
*ks having failed, it was de- 
series of Cleveland tests in 
f arithmetie for further 
ilts of this test are shown 
for the sake of comparison 


the standards for grades four to seven are also 


Column tw 
for the 6th grade 
seores are used in 
Figure IV. This « 


no where, except ir 


shown. 


the median for the 


o shows per cent of norm 
medians. These per cent 
constructing the graph in 
‘urve reveals the fact that 
1 addition and division, is 
class above the standard. 


These facts are summarized in another way in 


Table V, 


which she 


wws that the average ability 


of tl fourth grade 
in L. and M. to about the eighth in D. Only in 


A and D is the score satisfactory. 


1e class ranges from below thi 


Though these tests failed to reveal the cause 
for general backwardness in arithmetic, they did 
indicate the fundamentals in which the class 


was weakest. This led to Courtis’ practice tests 


being recommended for constant and persistant 
use until the respective averages for the class 
could be brought above norms. In this conneec- 
tion also the teacher was advised to appeal to 
TABLE IV. Cleveland Test in Arithmetic. 
Median scores made on fundamentals of Arithmetic 
by the Sixth Grade Seores are compared with Grand 
Rapids scores as norms Scores are also reduced to 
per cent scores 
Test, Score Made Grand Rapids Norms 
Gr. lV Gr. V Gr. VI Gr. Vil 


A 27.7 110 16.4 21.5 25 27.3 
B 14.3 75 12.1 16.9 19.1 20.7 
Cc 17 100 11.8 14 17 18.8 
D 22.5 130 10.4 14.3 16.9 19.7 
E 6.5 oo 4.65 5.4 6.6 7.2 
F 3.2 10 $1 6.4 S 9.6 
G 3.2 70 £3 10 5.6 6.1 
H $.3 67 6.3 6.5 7.8 
I 2.7 oO 0 1.4 3 4.1 
J 3.4 75 2.8 3.7 ae) 5.3 
K 3.4 2 $5 6.5 KS 
L 1.9 4%] 2.9 3.6 4.5 
M 1.2 27 2.3 3.6 £5 5 
N 7 a) 8 1.4 1.8 
3 RS 3.6 4.6 


Oo 
TABLE V. Position of the class according to medi- 
ans for each test. 

A, Slightly above the seventh 

$, About IV 3/5 

‘ About VI 

», Above the eighth 

} About VI 

’ Below the fourth 

§ tfelow the fourth 

{, Below the fourth 
Above .2 below V 

J About 4 2/3 

K, About IV 

L, About IV 

M, About II 

N, About V. 

0, About V 
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ss pride. Exhibition of the curve and ex- 
planation of its meaning will help to do this 
In this case the girls could be p tted against 
the boys. This will provoke friendly rivalry. 

lor a while at least, a part of the time given 
to formal reading should be spent in practice 
reading and interpretation in: arithmetic. The 
teacher in charge should study the needs of her 


" , ] + 
class as a whole and vary the time allotmen 
children 


should be enabled to earry forward their load 


quite evenly 

But neither the teacher nor the supervisor 
should be satisfied with raising the general aver- 
{ ie group above the standard. Both 


should De nterested tO an even greater extent 
individual. To this end 
now turns to the study of indi- 


h] 


ur attention 
Is such as those set out in Tables 


vidual recor 
I and II. Here each child may be made a spe- 
cial object of study. His scores, his intelli- 
gence, his health or physical well being, what 


about these? What is the range in scores made 


on the test? Who are the individual pupils 
that are at either extreme? Why are they there ! 


The first two questions are easily enough 
answered from the data. In spelling, for in- 
stance, the scores of the girls ranged from 2 
to 19 out of a possible 20. 

The lowest was made by a pupil whose record 
in other subjects shows her to be near normal. 
Was this low score due to having bad tonsils? 
Did she hear poorly? Did she fail to under- 
stand the words dictated? 
should be answered by the teacher. The 19 was 


These questions 


made by a girl eleven years old, one of the 


youngest in the class, and o1 


that made not 
less than the norm in a single subject. Her 
intelligence score shows her to have an I.Q. of 
126. She is a supernormal child. Is the course 
sufficiently enriched to bring out the best in 
her? Such extreme cases should have immedi- 
ate attention. 

Where the teaching force is sufficient the class 
might be divided on a basis of intelligence and 
ability, but that not being possible here only a 
few can be reached by promotion or demotion. 
In fact it is hard to justify this action until all 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Evaluating the New Jersey Tenure Law by the 


Ida E. 


Fourteen years ago, the first state-wide tenure 
law for teachers was enacted. The honor be- 
longs to the State of New Jersey. In 1909, 
after six long vears of study and legislative 
struggles, Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Hoboken 
succeeded in her efforts for tenure for New 
Jersey teachers. Tenure was gained, but the 
struggle to keep the tenure law intact is still in 
Since then, the opposition to the 
tenure law rises and ebbs. The recent 1923 
session of the New 


marked by 


pr Tess. 


legislature was 
a determined effort on the part of 
the opposition to completely repeal the tenure 
law for teachers. In striking contrast to this 
“repealer,” were eleven bills that were intro- 
duced to place under tenure all types of state 
and local public employment: 


Jersey 


assessors, grand 
jury clerks, county chauffeurs, city electricians, 
education board secretaries, municipal clerks, 
assistant-janitors, school 


school attendance 
officers, state police, superintendents of schools, 
This 1923 
egislature was eharacterized by one distinctive 
Of 773 bills introduced, only 205 bills 


were passed. 


and water department employees. 


feature: 
The result was that only two of 
the bill for 
grand jury clerks and the bill for the secre- 


the eleven tenure bills became laws: 


‘ies of boards of education in cities of one 
hundred thousand to one hundred and fifty 
thousand population. 

A tenure law is valuable if it affords a means 
of improving the efficiency of the service by 
providing for a sufficiently long probationary 
period during which the employing body is free 
dismiss, and thereafte < the employer is per- 


dismiss legally, any employee under 


tenure Were all these eleven tenure bills in 
troduced to raise the efficiency of the particular 
service or were some of these selfish measures 
These 
eleven bills did not rouse any sentiment in the 
stat One bill did. This bill was the “re 
act for New Jersey 
ers.” The purpose of this bill, Senate 129, 


} 


entirely 


provide life jobs for certain persons ? 


the tenure of office 


repeal tenure for New Jersey 
‘thers. Who introduced this bill? A sena- 


r who repre sented the farmers of the state: 
he master of the state grange. Who favored 
this bill? Farmers and school board represen- 


ves from rural districts. 


Who opposed this 
parent-teachers’ associations, 

1001 boards, ete. An editorial in The 
Newark Ledger, March 5, 1923, stated the case 


early: 


| ( achers, 


The Nature of the Opposition. 
“Tt was rural school boards, lacking the back- 
bone to press formal charges against inefficient 


teachers and negligent in keeping teachers who 
do not measure up for as long as three years, 
who demanded the wiping out of an element of 
stability and security in the profession of teach- 


vhich should make for improvement. 
[he ineonsisteney in seeking to make teach- 
ers subject to dismissal without charges or a 
hearing after they have been long in the same 
position, while policemen, firemen, janitors and 
n the public employ are protected 
having to worry about danger of loss of 
‘bs so long as they do their duty was so 
that it was little short of incompre- 
e that the 
nd irged.” 


Important 


proposal should have been 


What 
the New Jersey tenure law ? Or, the 
Is the New Jersey 


Law performing its mission; 1. e., 18 it 


question is: is the 


nh may be re-stated: 


ve instrument in removing unfit teach- 
m the serviee, in protecting fit teachers 


the emciency of the New Je i 


romoting 
s¢ The same question may be raised 


erning other state-wide tenure laws. ‘There 


Decisions 


Housman, Hoboken High School, Hoboken, N. J. 


are several ways of determining the value of 
the New Jersey tenure law. One way is to 
study the decisions made since the enactment 
of the law. Do these decisions show that the 
tenure law protects the school board, or the 
teacher, or both? 

In order to show how these decisions deter- 
mine the value of the New Jersey law, it is 
necessary to make a brief statement of this law. 


Provisions of the Law. 

Under the New Jersey tenure law the school 
board may: Dismiss without a written charge 
or hearing, a teacher lacking a proper certifi- 
cate; dismiss teachers if the school population 
decreases; dismiss any teacher during her first 
three consecutive years in a school district; dis- 
miss a teacher under tenure for inefficiency, in- 
capacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher or other 
just cause; prefer a written charge against a 
teacher; subpoena witnesses; present its case at 
a hearing; make rules 
creases and promotions. 


regarding salary in- 


Under the New J ersey tenure law the teacher 
is: Freed from the anxiety of the yearly ap- 
pointment and contract; encouraged to study 
and grow professionally; protected from unjust 
criticism, hearsay, ete., the charges must be 
written; allowed the right of a hearing; pro- 
tected from a reduction in salary. 

Since the New Jersey tenure law has been in 
ope ration, thirty decisions have been rendered. 
Three cases are at present not completely ad- 
judicated, although one of these has been de- 
cided by the state board of education, but it 
may be appealed further. Under the tenure 
law, the teacher is entitled to a hearing before 
the local board of education; the teacher may 
be represented by counsel. If the decision is 
unfavorable to the teacher, she may appeal her 
case to the state commissioner of education. 
The decision of the commissioner may be ap 
pealed by either party to the state board of edu 
then, further appealed to the 
supreme court, and it may be finally decided by 
the court of Written 


charges may be filed by any person, whether a 


cation; and 


errors and appeals. 
member of the school board or not. 
What do the decisions that have been made 
Is the 
machinery of this law so complicated that it is 


show as to the value of the tenure law? 


impossible for a community to rid itself of an 


undesirable teacher, supervising principal or 


principal? The answers may be obtained from 
the following table which is based on the school 
law decisions that have been made since the law 
was enacted in 1909. 

What the Record Shows. 

Several deductions as to the value of this 
tenure law may be drawn from this table. The 
table shows the wide range in the charges: In- 
efficiency ; conduct unbecoming a teacher; in- 
reduction in salary; lack of 
physical disability ; 


subordination; 
training; neglect of duty in 
school visitation by supervising principal; re- 
peated tardiness; unfairness in term examina- 
tien; dismissal because of natural decrease in 
the number of pupils due to a decrease in a pop 
ulation; violation of the local school board’s 


manual (marriage); ete. This variety of 
charges proves that a school board is not re 


stricted as to the nature of the case. 


The actual situation is that some boards 
would prefer to go back to the days before New 
Jersev had a tenure law. In those good old 
days a teacher had a yearly contract. No mat 


ter how excellent her record might have been, 
10 matter how much time and money she might 
have spent in preparation tor her profession, 11 


the board decided to terminate her s¢ rvice, the 


teache r could be ousted. Ss e had no means ol 


redress or reinstatement. This system placed 
teachers under the control of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians who used the school board as a means of 
providing jobs for relatives and friends. 

A tenure law means placing teachers under a 
civil service system. The purpose of our Amer- 
ican school system is to produce men and 
women who are not afraid to honestly act and 
to think, and who do not color their actions and 
their opinions by persons who may be in a 
higher position or a position of authority, be- 
cause they fear the consequences. Destruction 
of tenure means a subservient teaching body 
which will react on the children of the country. 
The safety of the nation depends on the removal 
of the schools from polities. 

The trouble is not with the phraseology of a 
tenure law but with those boards of education 
who neglect to make use of the tenure law be- 
cause it involves openly bringing charges 
against a teacher and may involve legal pro- 
cedure. Very often a guilty teacher, who real- 
izes that the board intends to bring a charge 
against her, will resign and thus relieve the 
board of further responsibility. What is needed 
at present in New Jersey is not a “repealer” of 
the tenure law but education in the use of this 
law. 

Two Times for Action. 

There are two crucial times for action on the 
part of New Jersey school boards. The first 
time is at appointment: Appointment should 
be made on merit alone; politics should be com- 
pletely eliminated. The second time for action 
is during the three year probationary period. 
The tenure law permits the board to dismiss 
without a hearing any teacher who may not 
have a proper certificate. Assume the teacher 
Then a properly quali- 
fied principal and superintendent should actu- 
ally investigate the work of the teacher and find 
out the type of work the teacher is best fitted 
for. If transfer 
her. Three years ought to be sufficient time 


is properly qualified. 


necessary the board should 


for a board to determine the fitness of a teacher. 
A teacher does not come under the provisions 
of the New Jersey tenure law until she is actu- 
ally appointed at the beginning of her fourth 
year of service. 

This table also answers the charge that was 
made at a tenure hearing held in Trenton sev- 
eral months ago that is is very difficult for a 
rural school board to dismiss an undesirable 
teacher. The table shows that approximately 
fifty per cent of the cases concerned rural school 
districts and further, approximately fifty per 
cent of the decisions rendered in these cases 
favored the school boards. Through June 4, 
1923, the total number of decisions was 31. 
Sixteen of these decisions favored the New Jer- 
sey school boards; fifteen favored the teachers. 

This table of decisions also proves that both 
the school boards and the teachers have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to appeal their 
cases. There is no record in the school law de- 
cisions of those cases in which written charges 
have been brought against a teacher, a hearing 
has been held and the decisions of the local 
school board has been taken as the final verdict. 
The school law gives the record only of the ap 


pealed cases. In respect to these thirty ap- 


pealed cases the final decisions were as follows: 
Thirteen decisions by the state commissioner of 


education: tourteen decisions bv the state board 


of education; two decisions by the supreme 
court; one decision affirmed by the court of 
errors and appeals. 
Value of the Law. 
What s the opinion as to the value f the 
(i judged 


Bulletin of 


tenure prineipl ¢ Th S can best m™ 


from the January, 1923, Research 
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DECISIONS UNDER THE NEW JERSEY TENURE LAW. 
Year Title of the Case Nature of Case Appealed to Decision 
1911 Coles vs. Pilegrove Township Inefficiency, incapacity, conduct unbecoming a teacher, in- Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher 
subordination 
1912 Blackus vs. Delaware Town- Incompetency, inefficiency, insubordination (repeated Commissioner of Education Favor of Board 
ship tardiness) 
1912 Conrow vs. Luberton Town- Without written charges, dismissed by the Board Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher 
ship The 
1912 Johnson vs. Stafford Town- Drilling class in examination questions and answers, prior Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher tion | 
ship to examination ae 
1912 Marstellar vs. Pleasantville = Expiration of his contract State Board of Education Favor of teacher yet 
1912 Nicholson vs. Borough of Resigned under one Board; teacher claimed new Board Supreme Court Favor of Board mars 
Swedesboro could not act on her resignation idea « 
1913 Brandes vs. Hoboken Dismissed at the end of three years probation (to be under State Board of Education Favor of Board ican § 
Tenure Law must “begin on the fourth year of con- am 
° ° ° cans 
secutive service”’) 
1913 Davis vs. Overpeck Township Reduced from the rank of principal to teacher, although Supreme Court Favor of teacher tende 
no reduction in salary } limite 
1913 Marstellar vs. Pleasantville Inefficiency; conduct unbecoming to and beneath the dig- Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher missl 
nity of Supervising Principal ] 
, 7 , - at ee “ ° ‘ ° > . . ‘ - ' sity | 
1914 Barh.te vs, West New York Supervising Principal caused his own dismissal by negli- Court of Errors and Appeals Favor of Board ' pS 
gence in starting legal action under the Tenure Act far 
1914 Canrow vs. Luberton Town- _ Incapacitated by reason of deafness State Board of Education Favor of Board | For 
ship j ous d 
1914 Fitch vs. South Amboy Inefficient in the discharge of his duties as Supervising State Board of Education Favor of Board up at 
Principal » Ar 
1914 Summer vs. Orange No written charge; teacher dismissed State Board of Education Favor of teacher — 
1914. Tobey vs. Newark Transfer of teacher under tenure due to natural diminu- Commissioner of Education Favor of Board ' The 
tion of pupils in school district Amer 
1914 Wakefield vs. Hoboken Reduction of salary of teacher under tenure State Board of Education Favor of Board duct 
1914 Welsh vs. West Orange Insubordination; teacher claimed that her transfer meant State Board of Education Favor of Board ae 
demotion. — 
1915 Bagnell vs. Boyonne Dismissed because his limited certificate for State-aided Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher Possi 
Vocational School was not renewed; as he held a city suc] 
certificate, he claimed a transfer Chir 
1915 McGain & McGain vs. Harri- No written charge; because absent from school, dismissed Commissioner of Education Favor of teachers ee Sa 
son for insubordination and unprofessional conduct veh 
1915 Morrison vs. Delaware Town- Transferred from principalship to teaching; no reduction Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher wast 
ship in salary 5 
1916 Davis vs. Overpeck Township Inefficiency in teaching; incapacity; lack of traning for State Board of Education Favor of teacher A]; 
High School Principalship; conduct unbecoming a eo 
teacher; physical disability the 
1916 Fitzherbert vs. Roxbury Town- Dismissal because of natural diminution of the number’ State Board of Education Favor of Board with 
ship of pupils As a 
1916 McAuley vs. Prospect Park Dismissal because of lack of certificate State Board of Education Favor of Board ] 
1917 Fountain vs. Madison Town- Not diligent in visiting his schools; visits too brief to State Board of Education Favor of Board 
ship properly examine either teacher or pupils 
1917 MacDonald vs, Hamilton Inefficiency; insubordination; conduct unbecoming a super- State Beard of Education Favor of Board é 
Township vising principal in business affairs ! 
1917 Oliver vs, Hoboken Conduct unbecoming a principal Commissioner of Education Favor of Board 
1918 Reed & Hills vs. Trenton Reduction of salary of teacher under tenure State Board of Education Favor of Board 
1918 Smith vs. Phillipsburg Conduct unbecoming a teacher State Board of Education Favor of Board 
1921 Gammon vs. Leonia Inefficiency; incompetency; neglect of duties and insub- Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher { 
ordination; nevertheless, the Board engaged her for ‘ 
the present school year at $400 increase in salary ( 
1922 Cowperthwaite vs. Medford Dismissed as “supervisor” because of natural diminution Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher 
of the number of pupils; actually, a “supervising 
teacher.” 
1922 Munson vs. Ringwood Borough Demoted from Principalship to teacher although the Commissioner of Education Favor of teacher 
salary remained the same 
1923 Cheesman vs. Gloucester Certiorari to the Supreme 
City Court 
1923 Lachmond vs. Bergenfield Certiorari to the Supreme 
Court 
1923 Nommensen vs. Hoboken Violation of the Board’s rule in regard to marriage; viola- State Board of Education Favor of teacher 
tion of the rule in regard to absence without leave (may be further appealed) ee 
en sis an 4 — . 7 —_ SS ennai ———— j 
| 
the National Edueation Association. Accord PEREREREREBEEREREREREBREEREREREREE SEE tinuance in the profession, and the poor teacher 4 
ing to this bulls tin, eight states have state-W ide POCKETS. finds it easier to stay in the ranks the children 
tenure laws: California, Colorado, Maryland, , , R 81 ring as a result.” | 
; des nape id — I have a little neighbor who’s ffering as a result 
Massach isetts, M miana, New Jersey, New As rich, as rich can be. A President’s Opinion. 
York and Oregon. The following is quoted He has a store of treasure The Hoboken board of education has tested 
from page 54 of this bulletin. For he showed it all to me. the value of the tenure law. Sometimes the de- 
The pockets of his trousers dhelaun baie tenes eltaren 4. dat 1 N 
on : 8 S ni , en adverse to Ss boar ver- 
The enactment of a sound teacher tenure Are stuffed, all they can hold hel y a ee aoe 
law is a step in the direction of a better public With most every kind of treasure theless James P. Laverty, the president, selene 
school. The welfare of the children of the You could name, excepting GOLD. eMail seseg0 have her position assured 
’ . ° cf ’ : : wit ler tens ‘Vy SaTeguarde as 1s a , ? > 
State is protected by encouraging successful There’s a rusty, broken jack knife : | her tenancy ifegu — is done by the 
‘ ° nNure o Ser 1e ‘ Tc ‘ 1S yY Im- | 
teachers of experience to continue in the profes- And a knotted ball of string; ——s - nepajenr se Law which mak« her im 
sion, and by eariy weed ng out those who are A tin canary ona stick 3 mune trom the whim and Says ae ol transitory i | 
- : . That once knew how to sing; occupants of school boards. | 
incompetent. The enactment of a sound tenure A tiny box of fishhooks T rag : ; | 
law is a step in accomplishing both these ends. And a funny spotted stone, ‘he criticism is — that yrs _ stag- 
‘ ‘ ’ : nation for some teachers and school systems. 
“A teacher who after a reasonable probation And a whistle that won't whistle ah ° ia. 
However much it’s blown. lenure can never mean stagnation, if promo- 
ary period feels that he is reasonably sure of tem tnd pata ae 5 were 
' - ; 10n 1s based on meritorious service and academic 
his mudition durine continued effeloncy le will- There are tufts of colored feathers re Seigeioar BY oe ane heen 
ihe as fina tee That he says are fishing flies, qualifications, and if salary schedules are based 
ing to make additional investments 1n training. . » is ° ° 
H , And a dozen striped marbles, on proficiency, improvement in service and 
; somes to ! cC Vital iteres . ©. 4 . 4 2 1 1 . ° ° . ° 
sleet , , vital interest in the com Some handkerchiefs and ties. length of service. It is not tenure but lack of 
munity that permanent residence Of pencils and erasers, he has : 4s = a 
, ‘ ; . appreciation of good teaching and of the hours 
alone can brit \t the same time his eapac A wondrous store— 1] tudv i ti 
¢ ( rs spe! e Tah “sities . 
ity for service ( irged because of his better Enough to last a year at school, = ! oe Ashen a A Seer eEneen that 
e " ’ ' And I don’t know but more. finally discourages teachers so that they drift 
knowledge of conditions and needs. . age , 
: into indifference. 
“A sound tenu: also provides for th That’s all I can remember ii Shs : : ‘3 
it~ Sane ah | Except an apple and some gum New Jersey set the pace in tenure legisla- 
weeding out of th ipetent teacher. A : , T ; : 
fai 1 j sonal Be ail aedl The finger of an old kid glove tion. he decisions under the New Jersey 
air and impe reona. mn 3 provic ed whereby To protect an injured thumb— tenure law prove the value of this law. Ne W 
boards may dismiss a teacher ‘Without A corkscrew and some matches Ton ae 
rds ’ Jersey ranks high in its educational system and 
criticism. And a battered old base-ball “n tl nalit 7 T) 
“Witl an adequate t And—but what I can’t understand ee oe en . eee cee eee 
ithout an = eqs he W the com- Is, where he keeps it all. no retrogress on sinee tenure became effective - 
petent teacher is often discou Irom con- 2888 OO ee the trend in New Jersey is steadily upward. 
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On the Other Side of the Globe 


A Description of the New American School Project in Shanghai, China. 


The Shanghai American School is a proposi- 
tion which is quite unique in the history of 
American education and may be briefly sum- 
marized as a suecessful consummation of the 
idea of providing modern and up-to-date Amer- 
ican school facilities for the children of Amer- 
1@ans residing in China. It is in no way in- 
tende d for the use of Chinese, but its pupils are 
limited instead to the 


missionaries and business men who are of neces 


sons and daughters of 


sity located in China or other countries of the 

For a great many vears it proved a very seri- 
ous difficulty to arrange for the proper bringing 
up and edueation of the children of the various 
missionaries who had been sent out to China. 
The same difficulty was experienced by the 
American business houses, who in order to econ- 
duct their transactions, have had to send Amer 
ean representatives to the same country. 
Possibly for one year or sometimes two years 
such represe ntatives would be able to remain in 
China without difficulty, 


r childre n 


this be ng in 


cases 
were already PTOWH or 


the children were too young to make their 


necessary. 


education 


8c attendance 


however, sooner or later 
intruded itself and 
possible. 


paid to 


without satisfactory solution being 


As i result larg@er salaries had to be 


S pe 3 (‘hina in order to permit them 
dd ell hildren bac to America to be 
educated at rious high-priced schools, to say 
their traveling expenses backward 
1; there was als ways the problem 
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WILLARD W. BARTLETT, 


Principal of Shanghai American School 


initiative the begin- 
of the project and founded a 
Missionary Board of Managers for the 
ion of the American children in the pro 
of Anhwei, Chekiang, Fukien and 


upon their owl 
present 


su From the very first, however, the 
ional facilities provided were not limited 
children of missionaries but on the con 
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total number of pupils had increased to three 
hundred, of which hundred were non- 
missionary and over a hundred were boarding 
at the school. 


over a 


Readers may be somewhat astonished to know 
that the staff of the school at present consists 
of Mr. Willard W. Bartlett, B.S., M.A., prin- 
and 21 and 
whom all 


cipal American men women of 
are graduates of American colleges 
schools, a French teacher from 


Mandarin (Chinese official 
Pekin, making 24 in all. 


and normal 


Paris and a lan- 


guage) teacher from 
Graduates are accepted by American colleges 
on a par with the best high schools in America. 

Of course, the most serious difficulty in a 
magnitude which has been gone 
The Americans living 


in Shanghai pay taxes, but these taxes do not 


project of the 
into was the finaneing. 
cover schooling or at least do not entir ly cover 
there being an additional charge for 
Besides 
this, the public schools in Shanghai are largely 
after the British 
dove tail 


schooling, 


each child who attends a publie school. 


form of education 
with the 


modelled 


which does not very well 


American system. 


For this reason it is not satisfactory to allow 
pupils to attend public schools during the first 
vears ot edueation and then to send them to 
America for the finishing vears and at the same 
time the local authorities feel that having pro 
vided a publie school (or several of them) that 
their duties are 


eational end and they did not 


ided in regard to the edu 


Cone! 


and do not feel 


that the hould contribute funds to a strictly 
nat py! ect, such as the Shangha Ame r 
‘ Seh 
I el rds the contributed ds for 
his proj d be under obligations te 
rit ‘ l ir sun to the Japanese School, 
ren S Te h Sel d n fact 
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FIG. 3. 


Thus the matter of financing the school was 


solely confined to the American element and it 


is with great pride that Americans can say how 


well and how generously amounts have been 


contributed from all sources to permit the 
earrying through of this project. 

In order to raise funds which would permit 
the buying of a suitable piece of property and 
the erection of the necessary buildings, a cam 
paign was arranged in 1918 and was actively 


launched 


n Shanghai in the summer of 1919 
which resulted in the obtaining of Shanghai 
Taels 107,000.00 towards the purchase of a suit- 
able site For the American 


re iders it might be me ntioned that a Shanghal 


benefit of the 


Tael at the present time 1s worth about 75 cents 


] 


American money, although at the time this pur 


chase wa made a Shanghai Tael was worth 
about $1.50 American money due to the high 
exchange then existing. 

At the same time in 1918 a campaign was be 


gun in America for the obtaining of $150,000 


gold by var Is missionary societies who were 
interested i1 rk in China for the erection of 
the buildings This campaign resulted in 
actually obtaining $135,000 gold from a total 


number of seven societies. To make up the 
deficiency a second campaign was launched in 
Shanghai in 1921, which resulted in an addi- 
tional 167,000.00 Taels, this being in the form 
of pledges from over a hundred American firms 
(and from some who were not American) and 
also from eleven hundred individuals, all of 
whom believed that the educational project was 
so desirable and advantageous as to be deserv- 
ing of financial support. 

Taking into consideration the exchange 
which has existed at various times during the 
collection of the funds and with the addition of 
gifts secured from other sources there has been 
subscribed altogether a total of Mexican $700,- 
000 or about $400,000 gold towards the site, 
buildings and equipment. 

The campaigns for funds in America were 
conducted by Dr. M. D. Eubank of the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 


a member of the board of managers and by Mr. 


formerly 


Charles | Boynt mn, who Was sent to America 


for the purpose after ten years of service on the 
board of ma C1 representing the Interna- 
tional Committ Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. 

The campaign in S 11 in 1918 and 1919 
was conducted by a mmittee of which 
Mr. W. C Sprague of t Standard Oil Co., 
was chairman and Rey. ( Caldwell was 
treasurer. Rev. Sprague ter succeeded 























by Mr. C. L. Seitz of the China Import & Ex- 
port Lumber Co. 

The campaign of 1921 was conducted by a 
much larger committee of which Mr. A. R. 
Hager was chairman and Mr. W. W. Bartlett, 
principal of the Shanghai American School, 
was executive secretary. 

At the present time there has been expended 
about $307,000 Mexican, the total 
amount of 


on land 
land purchased being one hundred 
and fourteen mow, of which almost eleven mow 
vere later surrendered to the French municipal 


council for the opening of two streets adjacent 


to the property. (A mow being equ il to about 
one-sixth of an avre.) 

As shown in the eut accompanying this 
article the project for the Shanghai American 
sists of the construction at present of 
a large classroom building in front of the pro 

ght, and 


of the dining 


perty, a dormitory beh nd this at the ris 
a d ning hall in tne rear; back 
hall is loeated the boiler house with the boiler 
and heating apparatus. 

It is the intention in the future to construct 
a second dormitory building on the left, making 
one dormitory for girls and one for boys; also 
the construction of the auditorium as a rear 
extension of the classroom building will come 
under the head of future work. 

In the classroom building the ground floor 
is arranged as shown on Figure 1, the main 
front entrance being through the vestibule and 
the two side entrances from the passageways 
To the right 
of the front entrance is the general office (G. 


being through similar vestibules. 


QO.) with a small room for the business manager 
(B-M.) and a vault (V). The general office 
connects with the principal’s office (P. O.) and 
prineipal’s office (A. P. O.) 
beyond which is the auditing and clerical room 
(A. C.) and at the end of the building is the 
girls’ toilet room (G. T.) 


the assistant 


To the left of the main entrance are located 
two classrooms (C) with their wardrobes (W) 
and at the extreme end of the building the boys’ 
toilet room (B. T.). In the rear of the build- 
ing across the corridor are located three class- 
rooms (C) with wardrobes (W), a retiring room 
(R. R.) with toilet facilities in connection with 
same. Convenient stairways lead to the second 
floor. 

The second floor is arranged as shown in 
Figure 2 with a large study hall in the middle 
of the front portion of the building flanked on 
the left by the library and on the right by the 
classroom (C. R.). In the rear are located the 


physies and chemistry laboratory with a lecture 























FIG. 4 


room and preparation and instructors’ rooms 
between. The space at each end of the rear 
portion is occupied by classrooms (C. R.). 

In the dormitory building the ground floor 
is arranged as illustrated on Figure 3, from 
which it will be noted that this floor is divided 
into three suites, each suite containing three 
bedrooms (B. R.), a living room (L. R.) and a 
bathroom (B). It will also be noted that access 
to the upper floors can be had without interfer- 
ence with any of the ground floor suites. 

The first floor is arranged as shown on Figure 
4, this layout being more of a true dormitory 
than the ground floor which only lacks kitchens 


+ 


make it into miniature apartments. On the 
first floor each section of the buildings is divided 
into six bedrooms (B. R.), a common room (C. 
R.) and a general toilet room with bath and 
i tz, 


There is also a second floor in which the ar- 


hower in connection with 


rangement is similar to the first floor so that 
an illustration is unnecessary. 

In the dining hall the first floor plan is as 
‘igure 5, from which it will be seen 
that a large central obby gives access to a large 
reception room on the right, back of which is a 
musie study (M. 8.) and various piano rooms 
(P) together with a teachers’ and boys’ toilet 
across the corridor. To the left are situated 
three music study rooms (M. 8S.) and more 
piano rooms with a large wardrobe (W) and 
girls’ and teachers’ toilet across the corridor. 
In the rear are placed two small laundries (L), 
a storage room (S$), food preparation room, 
(F. R.), food storage room (F. 8.) and laundry 
sorting room (L. 8.). A main central stairway 
leads to the dining hall on the second floor. 

The second tloor which is practically all de- 
voted to the dining hall is as shown on Figure 
6 with the large kitchen directly in the rear. 

The boiler, pump pit and future extension 
and heating apparatus is as illustrated on 
Figure No. 7, which it is believed is quite self- 
explanatory, the first boiler being installed at 
present to carry the present buildings, the 
second boiler to be installed when the extension 
of the present buildings consisting of the audi- 
torium and wings on the dormitory building 
are built and the third boiler when the second 
dormitory building is built. 

The heating equipment is quite modern, con- 
sisting of an atmospheric steam heating system 
which it is expected will heat all the buildings 
at a steam pressure of less than five pounds. 
The steam main is run overhead through the 
passageways which connect the various build- 


ings, passing from the boiler house through the 
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right hand dormitory to the 
is terminated and 


dining hall and the 
classroom building where it 
temporarily plugged ready to meet the second 
main which will be in the future carried around 
the right hand dormitory, forming a complete 
loop when the buildings are finally all con- 
structed. 

The boiler used is an American Radiator 
Co.’s No. S-48-6 steam boiler and the radiation 
is American Radiator Co.’s radiation of both 
and column throughout the build- 
ings the atmospheric steam system is used for 


wall types; 


heating, supplying steam to the radiators 


through Dunham graduated radiator valves and 
the condensation and air are allowed to pass out 
f the radiators into vented returns through 
Dunham thermostatic radiator traps. The re 


carried back outside of the buildings 


iron bell-and-spigot soil pipe and vents 


turns are 


ire carried through the building roofs at vari- 


is points to relieve the air so that the return 


1 pure lv wet return. 


goes back in this 


. . top { an 1) +} 
rhe water of conde sation 


return piping to pump located in pit in the 


ier se, which pump is an automatie elec- 
rie driven Chicago Pump Co.’s receiver pump 
ind automatically pumps the water back into 
the h ey 

The sanitary work has also received particu- 


used throughout 
M iddock’s and M tt’s low 
vith vitreous 


wat relose ts 


ar attention, the 
ll d nes be ing 


white tank waterclosets white 


bow|!s il d im tation mahog inv seats and covers, 


sewagn' disposal from these closets being 


made in ac 


carried to septic tanks which are 
Ipon by the 


ordance with the designs ins sted 


French municipal couneil which controls the 

rritory in which the school site is located. 
Phe erflows from these septic tanks are dis- 
charged into the main system of drainage 
vhich is illustrated on the general plot plan 


mn Figure S. 
This main system of drainage not only takes 
f the overflows from the septic tanks but 
leader water and 
When the 


there will be a similar 


the waste water, root 


ee area drains in the quadrangle. 


re dormitory is built 


ewer installed on the other side of the 

ert hich will take care of the new build- 
d the other half of the site. 

itories are all 24” porcelain lava- 


with nickel plated brass china index fau 
ICKeE1 plated % traps ind chains and plugs. 
hung 


irinais are Maddock’s vitreous wall 
ils fl ished through nickel plated brass pipe 
white automatic vitreous tanks. 
(he water supply for the property is secured 
m the French waterworks water main and 


ght in through a galvanized iron under 












ground line illustrated on the plot plan and run- 
ning to the various points as required. 
The and 


are taken out and connected direct to the under- 


wastes from all lavatories urinals 
ground drainage line and not spilled into gut- 
ters as is usually the custom in Shanghai where 
this sort of work is installed. 

The entire heating and sanitary work is be- 
ing installed by the Asia Engineering Corpora- 
American doing business in 
The plans and specifications covering 


tion, an 
China. 


company 


the work were drawn up by Mr. H. L. Alt who 
as engineer for the Shanghai Amer- 


is acting 
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FIG. 8 PLOT PLAN OF THE SH 


BOYS’ SPRING CAMP IN THE MOUNTAINS 








ANGHAI 


SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


ican School building committee. It is expected 
to complete the buildings so that school sessions 
can be opened in them for the Fall term of 1923. 
The entire layout of the grounds and buildings 
was made by Murphy & Dana, now known as 
Murphy, McGill & Hamlin, of New York and 
Shanghai. 


—Mr. James A. Rossman, who has been con- 
nected with the city schools of Little Rock, Ark., 
for several years, has become assitant superin- 
tendent of chools at Gary, Ind. in charge of day 
schools. Mr. Rossman will especially direct the 
continuation and adult schools and will act in 
the capacity of general supervisor. 

Mr. J. R. Anders has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Magnolia, Ark. 
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SOUTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SAGINAW, W.S., MICH. N. S. Spencer & Son, Architects, Chicago, Il. 
SAGINAW’S NEW INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL. 

The city of Saginaw, W S., Michigan, dedi- 
cated in February, 1923, two large intermediate 
school buildings serve respectively the 6, 7, 8 


, ’ 


and 9th grades for the south and north sections 
of the cit 

These two school buildings have a number of 
features wh ch are unique and shoul | be of gen- 
eral interest to schoolmen. The buildings are 
now caring for pupils of grades six, seven, eight 
and nine. Of these grades, the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth are worki 


? 
I 
] | ° } 
} 
i 


gram, while the nint 


ig under a platoon pro- 
1 grade is fully depart- ~ 
mentalized. The buildings contain n study : — ee 
halls, but supervised study is carried on in all : De — Wy); 

grades. The periods are sixty minutes in .. 
length. ‘l he two build ngs ce mbine | eare for 





’ 


6 og amg 4 eS im 


2,350 pupils without crowding. The larger of 
the two buildings, because of purely local rea- 
sons, cares for 250 primary children segregated 
in one wing. 








a ror | —_—— | | 
Thirty constitutes the number of pupils per 
section not only in the academie work but in the 
shop work as well. Special equipment and 
facilities have been Si ided that it has been 


found to be as easy to care for thirty pupils in 
a class in cooking for instance as it is for a 


class in arithmetic. Sixty pupils are cared 





at one time in each of the two gymnasiums and 





the same number in the musie room for chorus 


NORTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SAGINAW, W. S., MICH 
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NORTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF NORTH AND SOUTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, SAGINAW, W. 5S., MICH 


rk and in the auditorium work for special carpet covered with several coats of spar var- girls. The building is of fireproof construction 

tivities and oral English. nish as fer as the roof, while the ceilings of the cor- 

The buildings are not yet fully completed or The arrangement and equipment of the cook-  ridors on the top floor are also fireproof. 

uipped but the cost of the larger building to- ing rooms are said by some good authorities to The auditorium, the library, and the ecafe- 

ther with furnishings and equipment will be be equal to the best in the country. Each cook- terias are placed at one end of the building near 

proximately $625,000. The cost of the ng room is arranged for fifteen unit kitchens, the entrance in order that they may be readily 
er building is $479,000. The contracts each kitchen contains a sink with running hot used by the general public for community pur- 
et while building costs were still high and cold water, a standard kitchen cabinet, and poses, The lunch rooms have already been 


Among the unusual features of the building a gas range which is provided with heat con- used by the following organizations, thus show- 


e amount of terrazzo used. Not only are trol. In the arrangement and equipment of ing that the buildings have attracted consider- 

floors of the corridors, toilets, shower rooms these kitchens, one teacher can care for 30 girls able attention The Saginaw Rotary Club, the 

king rooms composed of Italian marb! as easily as she could 24 girls under the old Sag Kiwanis Club. the Saginaw Lions’ 

Z it the wains g of the corridor stv le lare rrangement ( { » ! Exchange ( D the Men 

ts and shower rooms is also marble tert By u t} ver talr \ I rs’ Clu t} Parent-Teachers Clubs, and 
ldition it is used to form the toilet room vould ordinarily serve no purpose tl the League Women Voters 

| shower room partitions. This gives the t science rooms are provided wit n attr I} entil f the build s highly 

{ nd s tary pearal 1f marble at a tive solariun n 1 is much used and reatly t torv o » the far t f h class- 

y reduced cost pnreciated by the pupils in their nature study room tains s ent op 3, t for fresh 

Cork carpet is also used in great quantities classes. r and four situated in widely separated por- 

uughout the building. The floors of all The buildings are of two-story construction tions of the building for the ren 1 of the 

gether with the floors f the musie without basement This feature was carefully mpure air By using this number nts it 

iditoriuy rt rooms es and health cared for in order to avoid as much stair climb felt certain that air pocket ll be avoided 


posed of different shades of cork ing as possible uron the part of the adolescent d that each portion of the room will be 
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SOUTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, SAGINAW, WEST SIDE, MICH 























INTERIORS OF NORTH AND SOUTH INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 
Upper Left 4 1 Cl ’ Upper Right Woodworking Shop Lower Left Auditorium rom the Stage Lower Right—Music Room 
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lated. | nivents have been in 


; + . } ] , 
~ Led I ne music rooms, wnien aiso contaln 
" 


in order that they may be utilized 


r parent-teachers’ meetings, or other activities 
“ome outside of school hours when the 
regular heating and ventilating system will not 


PORT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

L. E. McKinley, Supt. of Schools. 
new gh school building at Port Clinton 

mpleted and oceupied in April. The 
dered one of the finest in north 
The construction of the building was started 


May 1922 from plans prepared by Messrs. 


Thaver & Johnson, Architects, Cleveland. The 
building is three stories high and is without a 
basement. It has a total pupil capacity of 450 


and affords accommodations not only for all 
academic and shop activities, but also for local 





‘community purposes. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PORT CLINTON, OHIO. 
Thayer & Johnson, Archts., Cleveland, O. 

On the first floor there is an office and rest 
room which serves as the administrative center 
of the school and of the entire city school sys 
tem. lo the right f the entrance is a large 
brary room for school and community use. The 
irtment, the heater and 
sium with lockers and 
ywers occupy the balance of the floor. 
four standard 

lavatories, a 
supply room, and a rest or medical room. The 
baleony of the gymnasium is reached from the 
corridors of this floor 
third floor there are three standard 
class*rooms, a recitation room, a large study 
hall, a laboratory with lecture room adjoining, 
and a large room for business practice and type- 
writing. 

The gymnasium is arranged to serve also as 
an auditorium. It measures 68x63 feet and has 


a large stage with dressing rooms and appara- 





ee 
1 i. 


a 








i? 
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tus rooms. This room w seat between 750 and 
SOU persons. 

The building is fireproof and has been erected 
according to the stringent provisions of the 
Ohio school building code. The 


pressed brick, cut stone, and terra cotta. The 


exterior is 


total cost was $125,000. 


Mrs. E. C. Felton of York was elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska School Boards and Exe- 
cutives, Association. The other officers are: 
Ray Gates, Grand Island; trea- 
urer, H. O. Schaaf, David City; executive com- 
mittee, Supt. H. B. Simmons, Norfolk; G. W. 
Bishop, University Place, H. S. King, York. 

Credit for the improved condition has been 
attributed by the superintendent to better 
teaching, higher qualifications for teachers, and 
summer school work. Credit should not be 
lacking for the influence which Supt. Lyons 
has exerted on the school system in the direc- 
tion of improved teaching standards, better 
classroom methods and other factors closely re- 
lated to good school administration. 


Secretary, C. 


ma 








tm tr mee 
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here is significance, however, in the tenden- methods in removing undesirable factors from 


1 


cy manifested on the part of city boards of edu- the service. 


cation in several states to break way from city but, every teacher has his or her sympathiz- 


couneil domination and seek 


legislative aid in ing friends. They may believe that gross in- 


establishing — the financial independence of Justice has been practiced and may not always 





school systems. assume a wise course in making their protest 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC ON known. The aid of the press is sought. The 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL COSTS. editor holds that the administration of the 


The money whic as towaed the maint schools is a public business and that all school 

! Mio \ WHICH foes OW; Lie win : i - 

00 Hoar So nance of the schools is, on the whole, controlled 874 action 18 subject to public knowledge. 
} 120 : A : io . . | ' And he re, 1n theory at least, the editor has the 


} 
1, better end of the argument. 
i 


WM. GEO. BRUCE |; community. The variations from go d to poor he practical phases of the situation, how- 





Editors oO ’ : rT) Ltfast 
WM. C. BRUCE \ schools must be attributed to the variations in ©’ #2 still present. These a thoughtful and 


f ‘ . 7 @} wate hour ’ , atic } 3 y , 
the tactors of sentiment, policy and ab e derate board of education aim 2 men 


EDITORIAL fi war n the several school units. : with the least friction or hubbub. It holds the 


‘ ~Y we aa al Ek xATTO r wry 1° . . t} > aching force an ntrusts , i +] i 

SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN CITY er control over a situation realizes full well that le ng ree and entrusts upon him thi 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. t must reckon with public sentiment on the UPI of reco . 

The notion entertained for many years that one hand and financial ability of the school unit °' ™ undesirable. The courageous superin- 


: . hirl | t | } + att 
a city school system is simply a branch of the on the other It bears in mind the needs of a tendent does not shirk that task, but a tactful 


unpleasant task of recommending the removal 


municipal government has gradually given way progressive school system and fearlessly pro- ©°" deration for those involved prompts him to 
to the common understanding that t is an vides the conditions to that end avoid rather than invite undesirable publicity. 
4 ] ] . 


agency ot the state and must be dealt with as With the increased cost of On the other hand, there is no incident in 


ll commodities it 


sc | lite more depressing than the spectacle 


] 


such. only follows that school costs are higher. These ; Sele : 
of a dismissed teacher publicly fighting for re- 


The fact that the munic} he further fact that the 
main school support has made the boards of ed- kan] conducted instatement. Whatever may be the equities 


scnoois are cont upon a more ntensive 


ucation, in the matter of financial control, in a and extensiv plan than ever before But, th nvolved in a ease of this kind, whether the 
number of states, subservient to the city coun- public is less concerned about reductions in © wher be unfit or the board unjust, the net 
ceils. The theory has been that the power of school costs than it is in securing an adequate sults will be an impairment of the prestige of 
taxation lodged with the municipality and return on the monev expended. Savs the editor °°™ © wher and board in the eyes of the pub- 
that the city council, an elective body, is direct- of the Omaha Bee: lic and a pupil constitueney. The less fuss and 
ly responsible to the people rather than the “Thoughtful parents are not worrying so ™0'8e made over a just fed removal, the better. 
board of education which has not such power” much about the taxes they pav as thev are about Publicity, therefore, may prove to be a two- 


TT ' ; i — : oa: f 4] f£.4) 
and which in the larger communities is an ap- what their children are getting result of edged sword. Th pase may neve tm ull 


pointive body. the expenditure of those taxes. The great "ght to know all that the board of education 


( expend a r ort :, ; 
While this theory has found wide acceptance — troyh): the average pul seems to d its superintendent are d nd yet there 
it is also true that the opposing contention is he that it failing to hook itself up with the 27& Matters which the press nd public may 
. ] ] { +> : ‘ ? ] ) Y) = y n ~] 
worthy of ttent ! The board of eduea n lif, wave , +t sane y serve t \ - ( l roperly 
is the responsible body in charge of the schools It 24 7 © thineg May ve dispos n ¢ it ( W hen- 
It must not only have control over th rees. sy f 1 arou desire t over one ' ; : , nding of 
1 t . , r+ ‘ ; . . - ha 
that manage the s hools, but it must ilso deter- somewhere "ne 7 bs } = sunt Terses tn { I f ) lt , ! ere tne 
; | EC. it’», ‘ ’ ‘a ‘ “ oss { 4 - rt ye » nin! : 
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, te" ’ . = = p ‘ — . hr — eee — a 43 
them and how that money sh be expended in | r , a edneatior — mder nvestiga 1, promp a ls iction, 
order t ecure the maximum return ae oe ghee ol , en a , unostentatiously an ently take) dvisable. 
If a cit ( thorit t+ ' | er 
ng yl T rt rl ne P ) T y | ; y 
sc noo! ] ( eS I I j rate ( . . ; ] ir ¢ . r 
SIZ ind il @! I s ( l . bs toes I l 
r detern rie 3A rie { ! | the | rel vB na ] yy 1( 
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me juired 
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pality | t er and the n 1eT} l eeflact ee I ental, 
to levy rie ( th taxe It ils fo] ys } lu , 4 . , = arn | ] f I | 
tie nterest eX ency that ti muy ’ er : 
: | ; “ el r n and rHE PASSING OF HENRY SNYDER 
pal ty na Ontinue to exert t if nower But wn? ] 1 ’ wiles 
‘ —_— . z . . , Pp nortaor nut 1% ivy t y | y} ® ota? 1" . 
| hts ( u dy oher d With the deat] f Tenry Snvder, supe 
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should not enjoy financial independence even  gyery } ny tn hal t + P ' 
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schools, n part dependent upon other publie 
needs. and while the entire tax burden must be WHEN ARE EXECUTIVE SCHOOL BOARD 
non the tax ability of the c een SESSIONS PERMISSIBLE? 


) e@ tax ty oO ne community, ] ] 

7 a nged to that cote ¢ educators, 
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tion. Ife became an active factor in the teach- 
ers’ organizations of his state and in the Na- 
Edueation Association. In the latter 
body he filled chairmanships on important com- 
In conjunction with Edward S. Ellis, 


tional 


mittees. 
he wrote the school history of New Jersey and 
wrote the New Jersey supplement of the 
Brigham and MeFarland geography. 
The crowning effort of his life’s work, how- 
ever, has gone into the schools of Jersey City, 


N. d. 


the svstem with that direction and momentum 


Ilere he se rved for Ol vears, investing 


highly gratifying 
with the 


which spelled ethcieney and 
results. Ile kept the schools abreast 
best methods of his time, and altogether made 
a remarkable contribution to the educational 
progress of an American city and thus to the 
nation. 


WHY SCHOOL BOND ISSUES HAVE 
FAILED. 


During recent months large school bond 
ssues have been carried with great difficulty. 
some hay barely escaped deteat while others 


met Ww ith a decided Waterloo. 


hese failures have been 


Necessarily Somme 
followed with con 


siderable embarrassment. Programs which have 


been carefully ck vised as to new structures 1h 


meeting the needs of a growing school popula- 


have been frustrated. 


The question which arises here is whether the 


ties in tion are already overtaxed, 


ques 


demands of the 


orities have been well warranted, or whether 


] ] 
Sehnoo!] 


hether the financial 


e yoting publie has been properly informed. 


\ d bt there are 


the constit leney has been 


communities where the tax 
strained to 
where the 


break ing pont and prospect OT 
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has led us to believe that in the 
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MODERN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Architecture is the expression of civilization 

climatie conditions 
It adapts itself to 
people, 


and culture, influenced by 
and human considerations. 
observes the 


the physical needs of a 


elements of temperature in providing shelter, 
and seeks to express the tastes and aspirations 
of the race in establishing grace and dignity of 
structure. 

American school architecture has not only em 
bodied the itself to 


climatie sought to 


ideals of a people, lent 
conditions, but has also 
adapt itself with special directness to the busi- 


ness of the school. While this statement in its 


broader meaning may readily be accepted, it 
yet follows that in its evolutionary travels 


afflicted 
with conventional forms not suited to all sec- 
The schoolhouses of the 


south do not vary in the degree 


American school architecture is. still 


tions of the country. 
north and the 


that climatic conditions would warrant, nor 


does the schoolhouse in the west assume a much 
different aspect than the one in the east. 


Where the architect was given free play to 


his fancies, or rathe r pe rmitted to introduce 


innovations, there have followed also some 


decided changes which not only have observed 
climatie conditions more closely, but also have 
brought location and environment into greater 
architect, for 


constructed many buildings, 


service. The instance, who has 


and who with each 
useless 


SUCCE ssive project has eliminated some 


feature and introduced something more desir 
able, has 


architecture. 


} 


made a real contribution to 


schoo! 


The school architects of the Pacitie coast 
s¢ veral deeades ago broke away from the cor 
ventional structure with its three and four 
stories of parallel rows of classrooms. They 

so departed from. the nstitution dignit 
which characterized the exteriors of the scho 

ructures of the east ( esorted , 
efte s and to hter ft ches 1 che r?) | 
color. Thus, the Pacific d mines Heatt 
ruth Ca r? ed 

irchiteecture most ple 
ts | r ette . While ts enera 1 
re es the 9} | ‘ 7) 
Ches I gi e and be y < sistent 
\ t I rel ir Her ( ( 
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fornia abounds in schoolhouses that are spread 
out like elongated villas in a setting of flowers 
Many of 


with wide areas of lawns about them. 


and shrubbery. these structures are 
walled 
structures or elaborate systems of ventilation 
The 


much better. By 


The climate does not demand thick 


airy will 
resorting to one-story struc- 


and heating. light and serve 
tures they have also been able to minimize the 
elements of permanency. 

But in emphasizing beauty of exterior and 
utility of interior there has been a tendency to 
ignore the third factor in architecture, namely 
Frank 


schoolhouse 


safety in construction. 


New 


architect, who visited the Pacifie coast a few 


stability and 
Irving Cooper, the England 
vears ago and again this year found a rapid 
deterioration in some of the buildings erected 
He held that the tend- 


ency had been towards a flimsiness of construc- 


only a few years ago. 


tion. 
On the whole, the schoolhouse architects of 
the Pacifie 


originality 


coast deserve high praise for the 
they 
from a 


breaking 
which 


ignored climatie conditions and clung to same- 


have manifested in 


away traditional uniformity 


ness of type regardless of locality. Those con- 
cerned in modern schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction will find much in the work of Dono- 
van, Dickey and Hewitt, the great California 
of school architecture, that will com- 
They 


which 


Onents 
mend itself to them. have created some 


. ] ’ 
Mmarveious 


stand as a 
the field of 


tecture and thus constitute a real contribution 


buildings monu 


ment to creative ability in archi- 


to the edueational efficiency of the nation. 
CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Here is an item taken from a La Harper, IIl., 
newspaper: “Our board of education has been 
holding numerous meetings in the past two 
weeks and as near as we can find out have been 
chewing the rag over allowing one of our best 
teachers a raise of $50 a year. They are now in 
a deadlock. It might be interesting to note that 
only two members of the board have children in 

hool.” 


Here is where a school board bumped into 
a brand new argument. Why should a sub- 
tantial school building be constructed? At In- 
dianapolis the wind threatened to blow a port- 
able schoolhouse miles away and take the pupils 
That settled it. A new school will be 


aiong. 
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“They Also Serve” 


Ralph W. Jackson, Benton, III. 


It was the first Monday evening in Septem- 


ber, and the Self-Culture Class was h riding its 
regular monthly meeting at the home of the 
president of the club, Mrs. Bliss. Mr. John 
Chadwell, the elected city 
dent, was just finishing an address on the “The 
Relation of the Ashton Woman’s Club to Pub- 
lic Education.” After the applause which fol- 
lowed Mr. Chadwell’s last words had died down, 


newly superinten- 


the hum of conversation arose, the address be 
ing the closing number of the evening program 
and a short period intervening before the serv 
ing of refreshments. Two active members of 
the class, Mrs. Burton and Mrs. 
sitting in an alcove, where they could both hear 


Rascoe, were 


and see the speaker, but where they could now 
converse freely without being overheard by the 
ladies in the adjoining room, an opportunity 
of which Mrs. Burton was always ready to take 
full advantage. Naturally, at this moment, the 
all-absorbing topic was the new superintendent 
They noted and commented on his immaculate 
appearance, the effectiveness of his address, his 
correct and forceful language, and the aptness 
of his numerous illustrations. It was very evi- 
dent that John Chadwell had made an impres- 
sion on his first public appearance in Ashton 
that augured well for his future success there. 

Mrs. Burton, having noted the fact that the 
wife of the new superintendent had not accom- 
panied him to the meeting, although the invi- 
included her, said, “Mrs. 
Rascoe, you were on the committee that called 
on Mr. and Mrs. Chadwell, weren’t you?” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Rascoe. “We called 
pretty soon after they came, Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. 
New, and Se 

“T must call on her right away,” said Mrs 
“What sort of woman is she? Will 


active in club and church work?” Be 


tation had expressly 


Burton. 
she be 
fore her friend could possibly answer, Mrs. Bur 
ton continued: “I wonder if she is like her 
husband; he 


enthusiastic. I wonder why she did not come 


seems SO 8] lend d, sO capable, so 
to the club this evening.” 
“T do not think,” answered Mrs. Rascoe, 
“that Mrs. Chadwell will join the club; at least, 
she is certain not to attend regularly.” 

“And why? 
efforts at self-improvement?” asked the volatile 
Mrs. Burton, in 


Does she feel above us and our 


a somewhat exasperated tone. 
“Mrs. 
Chadwell is somewhat of a recluse, apparently. 
When we called, Mr. 
bell and seated us. 


“No, far from it,” was the answer. 


Chadwell answered the 
Presently, when we asked 
for Mrs. Chadwell particularly, she came in, 
rather reluctantly, it seems to us. She _ ex- 


cused herself, saying that most everyone who 
called came on business with Mr. Chadwell and 
that he usually entertained all visitors.” 

“Tell me more about her, what sort of wo- 


exclaimed Mrs. 


“ | bd 
Do fo on. 


” 


man she is; Burton, rather 
impatiently. 

“She is a drab sort of individual, a quiet, 
homey sort of body, but without much person- 
ality apparently.” 

“What a pity such a man as Mr. Chadwell 
cannot have a wife like himself!” said Mrs. 
Burton, who was usually carried 
“She might be such a 
help to him if she were.” 
continued Mrs. Rascoe, 
“She must once have 
little while we 
When she spoke it was about Mr. 
Chadwell; her greatest concern 


completely 
away by a new face. 


“IT like her, though,” 
in a thoughtful tone. 
been very pretty. She said 
were the re. 
seemed to be 
that he might please the people of Ashton.” 

“Of course Mr. Chadwell will please,” re- 
sponded Mrs. “Why 
not? And he deserves success. They say he is 
that he 
University after he married. He 


Burton, enthusiastically. 


a self-made man, worked his way 
through the U 
began with a little country school and _ has 
foreed his way up against odds.” 

And the new superintendent did meet with 
success in Ashton. He reorganized the schools 
on a more efficient basis. sy his enthusiasm, 
his ready address, and his power to approach 
people in all stations of life, he established 
himself so completely in the hearts of patrons, 
teachers and pupils that he was recognized as 
an integral part of the institution. His serv- 
ices seemed indispensable. Naturally, there 
were frequent rumors of better positions being 
offered to Mr. Chadwell, 


salary would be 


positions where the 
larger and the field of useful 
ness much greater. Every effort was made to 
induce him to remain, but near the close of his 
Ashton schools the 


tendent announced he would.resign at the close 


tenth year in the superin- 


of the term to accept the presidency of a large 


1 in a nearby state. 


normal schoo A great re- 
ception was held for Mr. Chadwell on the eve of 
his departure, at which there were flowers and 
gifts and speech-making; in fact, everything 
was done by the good people of Ashton to show 
the retiring superintendent how completely 
they appreciated the work he had done. Mrs. 
Burton and Mrs. there. Mrs. 


Chadwell was not, but nobody noticed that. She 


R iscoe were 


would hardly have been recognized; few even 
of her near neighbors, really knew her. 

Mrs. Raseoe was perhaps the only woman in 
Ashton who had been at all intimate with Mrs. 


Chadwell, and for the first two or three years 
of Mrs. Chadwell’s residence there Mrs. Rascoe 
had made all the advances. Even if the super- 
intendent’s wife had been so inclined, she could 
hardly have attended the reception and basked 
in the gratifying sunshine of her 
triumph. 


husband’s 
Her health would not have permitted 
it. Mrs. Chadwell’s strength had begun to fail 
a year or two before, and her decline had been 
so very rapid the last few weeks that her ap- 
pearance greatly alarmed Mrs. Rascoe when she 
ealled the last afternoon to tell her friend good- 
bye. And more disconcerting still, it seemed 
to Mrs. Rasecoe that Mrs. Chadwell did not care 
to live, that she even death. The 
trip to the new home proved too much for Mrs. 
Chadwell’s failing powers, and a few weeks 
later word came back to Ashton of her death. 
The local papers frequently printed clippings 
telling of the work and the suecess of Mr. Chad- 
well in his new field. No one forgot him, and 
all were pleased to read some five years after 
he left Ashton that he had been ealled back to 
his home state to accept the presidency of the 
university, from which he had 


welc ymed 


graduated a 
and where he had 
later obtained his higher degrees. Mrs. Burton 
dropped in to show Mrs. 


quarter of a century before, 


Rascoe the paper. 
There was another item regarding Dr. Chad- 
well. It was among the society notes and an- 
nounced the approaching marriage of the new 
president of the state university and the daugh- 
ter of the retiring president, a most talented 
young woman, a graduate of the university just 
returning from a vi ar’s study ibroad. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed Mrs. Burton, 
with great enthusiasm. “I 
reach the 


knew he would 
ladder. And his 


marriage. Just the wife for him. 


top round of the 
Cultured, a 

life-partner who will understand his problems 
and be an inspiration to him., She will help 
him to still greater achievements instead of be- 
° — } 1 } } ” 
ing a weight holding him back 
But Mrs. Rasecoe nly 


“noor brave little Mrs 


murmured — softly, 
Chadwell!” For Mrs. 


Rascoe’s sympathetic discernment had given 


her a fleeting glimpse of the reverse side of the 
shield. Mrs. Burton was an average woman; 
saw only the obvious. 


John Chadwell and Mary Stewart had grown 


up on farms in neighboring townships and had 


first met at the annual eighth grade county 
commencement. He was eighteen vears of age 


and had just finished teaching his first term in 
a district school. She was sixteen and _ had 
made the highest grade in the county superin- 
tendent’s annual examination for eighth grade 
graduates. John worked on his father’s fart, 
as usual, that summer and taught again the fol- 
lowing winter. Mary entered the small high 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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The Bosse high school is planned to a 


BENJAMIN BOSSE HIGH SCHOOL, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jos. S. Llewellyn Co., Architects, Chicago, ILIl. 


‘commodate 1200 students and is arranged to allow for extensions to accommodate 300 to 600 additional boys and girls. Contracts 


have been let for the construction, which is first class and entirely fireproof except for wood rafters to carry the tile roof, at $673,000, or slightly under 28 cents per cubic 
includes not only heating, ventilation and sanitary equipment, but also clocks, signal bells, telephones, acoustical 
sent of the auditorium, vacuum cleaner, and linoleum floor panels in the corridors—in a word, everything except the movable desks and equipment. 


The equipment provided in the contract price 
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Schools and School Districts. 

School districts and their property are cre- 
tures of the state, which may be created and 
abolished at will by the legislature, so that no 
provision of the constitution was violated by 
the Missouri laws of 1913, p. 721, providing for 
consolidation of school districts, even when ap- 
lied to a district which had a surplus in its 
treasury, which was transferred to the consoli- 
dated district.—State ex rel. Bilby v. Brooks, 
249 S. W. 73, Mo. 

County superintendents of schools, in exer- 
cising their power to make changes in school 
districts, are vested with a large discretion; but 
their action must not be arbitrary, or exceed the 
bounds of reason, and if it does, the court will 
set their action aside, although there may be no 
willful or intentional wrong or abuse of power. 
—Fisher v. Birkey, 139 N. E. 126, Ill. 

Under the Ohio general code, $4692, a mem- 
ber of a board of education of a township rural 
school district residing in territory transferred 
therefrom in the creation of a new district auto- 
matically becomes a nonresident of the old dis- 
trict, and ceases to be a member of such board 
of education at the time the transfer is com- 
plete.—State v. Magnet, 139 N. E. 154, Ohio. 

The status providing for the consolida- 
tion of school districts do not vest the supervi- 
sion and control of the property used for school 
purposes in the old districts in the trustees of 
the new consolidated district, or that such prop- 
erty shall be used for school purposes by the 
new district; the Mississippi laws of 1918, c. 
234 (Hemingway’s code supplement of 1921, 
$4006c), apparently the only statute dealing 
with such property, providing that the board of 
supervisors of the county in which it is situated 
may sell it and appropriate the proceeds to the 
consolidated school, or convey it directly there- 
to.—Wallace v. Eason, 95 So. 834, Miss. 


The Mastery of Nature 
vs. the Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat ¥ 
Human ingenuity has never been able to 
Blackboards 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 


“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
Send for it. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 


writing surface. 
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The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 
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Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 
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A community high school district, containing 
43-11/16 sections, the greater part of which was 
in one township, and which was seven and one- 
haif miles long and varied in width from five 
and one-half miles to six and one-half miles, is 
both “contiguous” and “compact” within the 
meaning of the Illinois school law, §89a.—Peo- 
ple v. Drennan, 139 N. E. 123, Ill. 


School District Government. 

An act of the county board of education upon 
matters lawfully within its jurisdiction is the 
act of the county through its corporate author- 
ity— County Board of Education for Houston 
County v. Hunt, 116 S. E. 900, Ga. App. 

Under the Tennessee common law, a majority 
of a board such as a county board of education, 
constituted a quorum.—Collins v, Janey, 249 S. 
W. 801, Tenn. 

School District Property. 

The language of the Illinois constitution re- 
quiring the establishment of schools must re- 
ceive a reasonable construction, and so con- 
strued, it does not require that all of the pupils 
in a district be given conveniences, since, no 
matter what the situation, children living in 
different parts of any school district will find 
the location of the school in that district one 
of varying conveniences.—People v. Burson, 139 
N. E. 139, Ill. 

The board of education cannot confer its pow- 
ers involving the exercise of discretion on 
another, and therefore cannot authorize an 
agent to construct an addition to a school build- 
ing giving the agent authority to determine the 
character, size, materials, and cost of the addi- 
tion.—County Board of Education of Warren 
County v. Durham, 249 S. W. 1028, Ky. 

Under the New York Education Law $868, 
subdiv. 2, giving the board of education power 
to appoint employees and other persons in the 
business management or direction of its affairs, 
and subdivision ten, empowering it to perform 
such other duties and possess such other powers 
as may be required to administer the affairs 
rlaced under its control and management, and 
to promote the business interests of the schools, 
the board of education has power to employ at- 
torneys if it is necessary to defend any right 
or duty cast upon the board, and if the corpora- 
tion counsel could not represent it in the pro- 


ceedings.—-Fleischmann v. Graves, 235 N. Y. 84 
138 N. E. 745, N. Y. 

Since the board of education can use or be 
sued, it has implied authority to employ counsel 
to represent it in protecting what it regards as 
the interests of the schools in a controversy with 
the city council, where the corporation counsel 
could not represent the board.—Fleischmann v. 
Graves, 235 N. Y. 84, 188 N. E. 745, N. Y. 

If a proposed contract between a city and a 
county board of education for the consolidation 
of schools was submitted in writing and dis- 
cussed by the board at its meeting and agreed 
to, the fact that the chairman arbitrarily re- 
fused to affix his signature would not invalidate 
the contract, and the court could decree its 
specific performance or could compel its chair- 
man by mandamus to execute it.—Collins v. 
Janey, 249 S. W. 801, Tenn. 

After a county board of education had made 
a valid contract and acted under it, it could not 
invalidate it by approving a motion made to 
rescind the action of the board.—Collins v. 
Janey, 249 S. W, 801, Tenn. 

The general rule is that a municipal corpora- 
tion, such as the board of education, is not 
bound by a contract made for or on its behalf 
by an agent who has no authority from the 
board to contract.—County Board of Education 
of Warren County v. Durham, 249 S. W, 1028, 
Kentucky. 

A resolution adopted by a school board, au- 
thorizing an individual to build another room 
and add a porch to a schoolhouse, does not au- 
thorize him to make a contract to tear down the 
old schoolhouse and erect a new one.—County 
Board of Education of Warren County v. Dur- 
ham, 249 S. W. 1028, Ky. 

Contractors for a school building are bound 
to know that the agent of the school board, with 
whom they were dealing, had only limited au- 
thority, and that it was their duty to look 
through the records of the board to ascertain 
the powers of the agent.—County Board of Ed- 
ucation of Warren County v. Durham, 249 S, W. 
1028, Ky. 

A school-teacher has no authority to act for 
the board of education in accepting a new school 
building, and therefore the fact that she entered 
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Light cream matt glazed Terra 
Cotta used for all trim 


WOODLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Woodland, California 


W. H. Weeks 
Architect 


DRESSING THE EXTERIOR 


In England the term ‘‘Dressing”’ is used 
to denote features of architectural finish 
which in America are described as ‘*‘Trim.”’ 

‘‘Dressing’’ well expresses the effect con- 
tributed by Terra Cotta when used in this 
way. The building is not merely ‘‘trimmed.”’ 
It is dressed. And just as the choiceof raiment 
determines the attractiveness of appearance 
in the person so does the choice of material 
for finishing exterior walls of the school 
building determine largely the effectiveness 


of its architectural aspect. 


TERRA 


Permanent 


Beautiful 


Terra Cotta has been used in this way 
for many of the most prominent educational 
buildings in the country. It offers the great- 
est variety of rich effects in form and color, is 
fire resistant to the utmost, and is obtain- 
able at a cost well within the limits of sound 
economy in school expenditure. 

Send for our illustrated brochure 
‘‘Present Day Schools’’ showing its wide 
adaptability to various types of educational 
buildings. Address National Terra Cotta 
Society, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


COTTA 


Profitable 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
into the building and taught school therein does 
not ratify the unauthorized contract by which 
the building was erected.—County Board of Ed- 
ucation of Warren County v. Durham, 249 S. W. 
1028, Ky. 

Where an unauthorized contract had been 
made to tear down the old school building and 
erect a new one, the act of the school teacher 
and pupils in entering into possession of the 
new building, which was necessary, if they were 
to hold school at all, and which was made before 
the board of education had knowledge that the 
new building was constructed was not a ratifi- 
cation of the unauthorized contract.—County 
Board of Education of Warren County v. Dur- 
ham, 249 S. W. 1028, Ky. 

School District Taxation. 

The California constitution, are. 11, §18, pro- 
hibiting a district from incurring an indebted- 
ness exceeding in any year the income and 
revenue for such year, does not require that the 
money be on hand at the time the indebtedness 
is incurred, or that the income should be pro- 
vided at that time; it being sufficient if the in- 
come has been or will be provided within the 
year.—Wyckoff v. Force, 214 P. 489, Cal. App. 

Evidence that a district at the time of trial 
had over $20,000 remaining in the school fund, 
and that the estimated balance at the close of 
the fiscal year after paying all claims, including 
$5,000 in warrants, would be $13,000, is held 
sufficient to sustain a finding that the district 
did not, in contracting an indebtedness of $20,- 
000 exceed its authority under the constitution, 
art. 11, $18, forbidding the incurring of indebt- 
edness exceeding in any year the income and 
revenue provided for such year. Wyckoff v. 
Force, 214 P. 489, Cal. App. 

\ contract for architectural services provid- 
ing that payment is to be made from time to 
time as the work progresses is held not within 
the inhibition of the California constitution, 
art. 11, §18, limiting the amount of indebtedness 
which the district might incur in a single year 
in the absence of any showing that any install- 
ment coming due in any year during the life of 
the contract was in excess of the income and 
revenue of that year.—Wyckoff v. Force, 214 
P. 489, Cal. App. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








OU can accomplish three different 
but equally desirable results by 
keeping your text books now in use 


protected by 


HOLDEN 


Book Covers 

















Holden Book Covers double the lives of books in daily use. 


SECOND: Holden Book Covers teach pupils cleanliness and the need of hand- 
ling public property with care. 


Holden Book Covers help taxpayers by reducing the outlay for 
replacing books, making those now in use last twice as long. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER GOMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 









In the North Carolina public local laws of 
1921, c. 1381, $7, as amended by the public local 
laws of 1921, c. 375, and the laws of the extra 
session of 1921, c, 38, the power given to the 
taxing district to “borrow money” is not limited 
to short-term loans in anticipation of current 
revenue, as distinguished from long-term bond 
issues, so as to render applicable the limitation 
that the amount borrowed in any one year can- 
not exceed the amount which may be raised by 
the annual tax; but the words “borrow money” 
imply the power to raise money for the public 
use on the pledge of the public credit, such 
power to be exercised to meet either present or 
anticipated expenses and liabilities, and the 
right to borrow money as applied to a municipal 
corporation is a power to create indebtedness 
and procure for its payment funds from others 
to be paid at a future date.—Jones v. Board of 
Education of Guilford County, 117 S. E. 37, N. 
i 

In the absence of a statutory requirement, the 
trustees of a school district may employ an 
architect and make his compensation payable 
out of the general fund.—Wyckoff v. Force, 214 
P. 489, Cal. App. 

The provision of the New York Education 
Law, §880, subd. 3, that an officer having cus- 
tody of the city funds shall not permit their use 
for any purpose other than that for which they 
are lawfully authorized, does not necessarily re- 
strict the payment of such funds to the classifi- 
cation for which they were allowed in the esti- 
mate, and the fees of lawyers necessarily em- 
ployed in protecting or enforcing the claims of 
the board of education is a purpose for which 
the available funds of the board may be law- 
fully used.—Fleischmann v. Graves, 235 N. Y. 
84, 1388 N. E. 745, N. Y 

The duty of the city officials under the New 
York Education Law and the charter of Buffalo 
with reference to school funds is to appropriate 
the necessary money for school purposes ac- 
cording to the proposed estimates, the maxi- 
mum amount of which the council can deter- 
mine, and to see that the educational fund shall 
not be used for purposes other than those au- 
thorized by the education law, but it cannot de- 
termine the particular items going to make up 
the estimate, except that it may direct how the 
funds may be classified, under the education 





law, $380, subd. 3.—Fleischmann v. Graves, 235 
N. Y. 84, 188 N. E. 745, N. Y. 

A majority vote of the qualified electors of a 
school district authorizing the directors to issue 
bonds to erect a schoolhouse confers the power 
to build it, and the directors need not obtain a 
vote specifically ordering them to build it be- 
fore issuing the bonds.—Krogh v. Danielson, 
213, P. 996, Colo. : 
Pupils. 

The board of education of a district wherein 
is located a private children’s home is not re- 
quired to admit the inmates to the schools by 
the Ohio general code, $7681, providing that the 
board may admit to the schools such inmates if 
they are not the children, wards, or appren- 
tices of actual residents of the districts.—State 
v. Board of Education of Worthington Village 
School Dist. of Franklin County, 138 N. E, 865, 
Ohio. 

Under Vernon’s’ Sayles’ annotated civil 
statutes of Texas for 1914, arts. 838, 839, 2853, 
1553a (28), a school board may require pupils to 
be vaccinated against smallpox as a prerequi- 
site to attendance at school, and its action in 
requiring that such vaccination be by scarifica- 
tion and injection of cowpox rather than by tak- 
ing medicine internally is neither arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, nor in violation of the Texas con- 
stitution, art. 1, §3, guaranteeing equal rights 
to all, article 1, §26, against monopolies, as dis- 
criminating against the homeopathic of medi- 
cine, article 16, $31, or the revised statutes, are. 
5742, though the internal method may be as ef- 
fective as that prescribed.—Abney v. Fox, 250 
S. W. 210, Tex. Civ. App. 

Within the proviso to the Pennsylvania school 
code, $1408, as amended by the Pennsylvania 
act of May 20, 1921 (P. L. 1040), that the free 
transportation of pupils authorized by this code 
(section 1404; Pennsylvania statutes of 1920, 
$5029) may be by "electric railways, school con- 
veyances or other public transportation,” under 
certain circumstances the “school conveyances” 
need not be common carriers; the rule of ejus- 
dem generis not requiring such construction, 
which would make such words surplusage, and 
“school conveyances” well known before the 
passage of the act, not then being common car- 
riers.—Commonwealth v. Benton Tp. School 
Dist. 120 A. 661, Pa, 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 


ound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


Pyramid Brand Structural 


LABORATORY SINKS 


Slate 
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Under the proviso to the Pennsylvania school 
code, §1408, as amended by the Pennsylvania 
act of May 20, 1921 (P, L. 1040), that free 
transportation of pupils may be by school con- 
veyances when the distance which a pupil must 
travel between his residence and the school, in 
addition to such transportation does not exceed 
one and one-half miles, and when stations or 
other proper shelters are provided, it is enough 
to take the pupils to the school from a shelter 
not more than one and one-half miles from 
their residences, and to return them from the 
school to such shelter.—Commonwealth v. Ben- 
ton Tp. School Dist. 120 A. 661, Pa. 

Unless truant is a habitual or incorrigible 
one, the commitment should be made by the 
school authorities, under the New York educa- 
tion law, §635.—People ex rel Town of Cando 
v. Board of Supervisors of Tioga County, 199 
N. Y. S. 300, N. Y. App. Div. 


LEGAL NOTES. 

A decision has been recently handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Missouri affirming an 
injunction granted in the circuit court in the St. 
Louis board of education from making any ap- 
pointments, promotions or removals of teachers 
except as provided by law. The case involved 
section 1 of rule 47 of the board of education, 
which required teachers to sign a contract giv- 
ing the board a right to dismiss them at any 
time it should “deem such action expedient.” 
Appointments were for a year only. It was 
contended in the injunction suit, brought by ten 
taxpayers, that the state law provided that the 
appointments were to continue in effect until 
a teacher was removed, for cause, by the super- 
intendent. The suit was filed in 1921, by Sam- 
uel H. West, as attorney for the grade teachers’ 
association. Enforcement of the rule was en- 
joined in the lower court. All judges of the Su- 
preme Court except Judge Woodson concurred 
in the opinion written by Judge White, affirm- 
ing the action of the lower court. 


SCHOOL BOARDS LIABLE FOR MIS-USE OF 
SINKING FUNDS. 

The school boards of the state of Utah have 
been warned against using the sinking funds 
collected for the retirement of school bonds in 
covering general current expenses of the 
Sinking funds must be kept absolutely 


schools. 


nnenenennantnnens 


Architects and Builders 
are increasingly realizing the great possibilities of 
Slate for installations where permanence and resist- 
ance to wear and tear is essential. 


Slate is utilized for sinks and sink tops in 
laboratories of colleges, hospitals, industrial estab- 
lishments and schools, because of its remarkable 
resistance to the action of chemicals, its non-absorp- 
tive qualities and its great tensile strength. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


108 Robinson Avenue 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 














intact and used only for the purposes for which 
they have been collected or members of the 
school boards become individually responsible. 
It is the privilege of any citizen to bring suit 
against a school board which has thus mis-used 
funds and to compel the members to make resti- 
tution. 

In a letter to Dr. C. N. Jensen, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, attorney general 
H. H. Cluff cites the law which authorizes 
boards of education to prepare estimates of the 
monies necessary to pay the interest accruing 
during such year and not included on any prior 
estimate on bonds issued by the board; also the 
amount of sinking funds necessary to be col- 
lected during the year for the redemption and 
payment of said bonds. 

He points out that when a school board has 
made this estimate and submitted it to the board 
of county commissioners, it becomes the duty of 
the commissioners to levy a tax sufficient to 
meet the estimate which is the budget of the 
year and the legislature by various statutes has 
indicated that the school board must live within 
the budget, although, should extraordinary con- 
ditions arise, the board of education may borrow 
money. 

Attorney General Cluff also points out that 
whenever debts have been incurred by a school 
board equal to the school taxes for the current 
year the board may submit to the taxpayers the 
proposition and a vote may be had on the mat- 
ter. All the several provisions of the law, says 
the attorney general, indicate clearly that the 
board of education must live within its budget. 

Regarding the sinking funds, continues the 
attorney general, the legislature had in mind 
the protection of the bondholders when it pro- 
vides for such sinking fund so there would be 
no question about the district being in a position 
to meet its lawful obligations and pay interest 
and premium on its bonds, and that such money 
shall remain a specific fund and shall not be ex- 
pended or used for any other purpose than is 
specifically provided. He then cites the statutes 
which specifically provide how such sinking fund 
shall be used, and adds: 

“So particular has the legislature been to see 
that these bonds are properly protected, that it 
further provided in section 4638 that should the 
board of education neglect or refuse to make 


its estimate and levy the tax to take care of the 
interest and sinking funds, the board of county 
commissioners shall do so and apply the money 
thus collected to the payment of such bonds and 
interest due thereon.” 

After citing the calling of the superinten- 
dent’s attention to the illegal acts of the several 
boards of education, the attorney general con- 
cludes: “It seems to me that it would be your 
duty or the right and privilege of any citizen 
where a school board has violated the provisions 
of the law, to bring an action against such board 
and hold them liable on their bond, as the credit 
of these school districts must be protected, and 
the legislature has provided the means, and 
boards of education should be given to under- 
stand that they must follow the law.” 

Checking up of the several districts in the 
state will be made according to information at 
the state school office and when this is completed 
then the action to be taken will be determined. 

AWARDS MEDAL. 

The Evening Standard of New Bedford, Mass., 
annually renders a great civic service in award- 
ing a number of medals to school children who 
show the greatest proficiency in the reading of 
English. The competitions are held in each of 
the primary schools of New Bedford and are 
limited to pupils who are the children of non- 
English speaking parents. 

The Standard’s idea in instituting these tests 
is to promote the Americanization of the foreign 
born of whom New Bedford has a very large 
number in relation to its entire population, 

The award of medals this year took place on 
August 2nd at Plymouth during the Pilgrim Cen- 


tennial celebration. The medals were conferred 
by President Harding in the presence of a great 
multitude of people and constituted one of the 


most interesting incidents of the orecasion. 

A second building, the Butler School, erected 
in the southwestern section, has eight rooms 
and cost $100,000. The building will be ready 
for use in February 

Cincinnati, O. An extra tax levy voted by 
the people for the schools last November, and 
which has just been made available through 4 
court decision, has been applied to next year’s 
budget. The estimated increase in next year’s 


budget over this year’s is $288,789. 
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—Newark, N. J. Pupils from grammar 
schools will not be admitted to the all-year high 
school in July or August. In line with the rul- 
ing, sixty children, graduates of the grammar 
schools, who sought entrance to the all-year 
classes at Central High School, were refused ad- 
mittance. Students are required to enroll in 
June or September in order to be admitted. 

—Mayor Dever and Commissioner of Health 
Bundeson of Chicago have taken a decided stand 
against the proposed reduction of the school 
vacation period, from two months to two weeks, 
a six-day week, with the elimination of the 
Saturday holiday and other changes. The pla- 
toon system with double shifts of teachers has 
been proposed to eliminate the need for addi- 
tional buildings. 

The purposed readjustments are the result of 
an attempt to find a way for eliminating the 
overcrowded conditions and the use of portable 
buildings. It is recognized that a change must 
be made to eliminate broken shifts and over- 
crowded buildings. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
awarded the contracts for the delivery of 108,- 
000 tons of coal to the public schools next win- 
ter. The prices quoted by the bidders are con- 
sidered very advantageous when it is considered 
that the coal must be weighed under the super- 
vision of inspectors and delivered, stored and 
trimmed in school cellars, and finally analyzed. 

Broken coal will cost $12.54 a ton, pea coal 
$9.74 a ton, buckwheat $6.08 a ton and soft coal 
$6.64 a ton. The prices quoted are practically 
31.50 to $2 a ton less than those paid bv the con- 

umer for the same coal, without having it 
weighed or analyzed. 


Planning a 
Playground? 


When planning a new playground or 
extending an old one, you can safely be 
guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
cators, physical instructors and civic 
officials in other cities, who have se- 
lected Medart Playground Equipment 
oe poe Sea above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service 
and Durability. The prices are much 
lower than you would expect for ap- 
paratus of such high character. Cata- 
log M-5 will be sent on request to 
anyone interested. Write today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request 

































St. Louis, Mo. 











—Chillicothe, O. The school board has raised 
the high school tuition rate from $60 to $80. 
The tuition for the grades will remain at $25. 

Every day wasted by the schools of Utah 
costs the people $63,636, according to State 
Supt. C. N. Jensen of Utah. ‘He calls attention 
to the waste in the loss of school days and says 
that schools are often closed for trivial reasons. 
The use of the school hours for work which be- 
longs to the pupils should be reduced to the 
minimum. No waste in these matters should 
occur. He suggests that serious attention be 
given to economy of time and that school offi- 
cials be diligent in applying a remedy. 

A school for crippled children has been 
opened by the Grand Rapids, Mich., board of 
education. Three teachers are in charge. The 
board has provided a bus for transporting the 
pupils and has arranged for a cafeteria which 
will supply noonday lunches. 

The entire library service of the Menasha, 
Wis., public schools has been taken over by the 
local public library board. The schools will con- 
tinue to furnish space, light, heat and janitor 
service in the several school buildings, but the 
branch library and the school library service, in- 
cluding librarians and books, wil be controlled 
by the library board. 

The school board at Adrian, Mich., has voted 
to refuse admittance to newspaper reporters at 
its monthly meetings. 

Mrs. Edith C. Munger is the first woman to 
serve on the school board at Hart, Mich. 

-The Circuit Court of Clark County, Illinois, 
has upheld the board of education of the Mar- 
shall Township High School District No. 200 
in ordering repairs to the high school. The 
work is to cost $38,700 and will be completed 
by September first. 

—Phillip Cladish of Farrell, Pa., has begun 
suit in the district court of Pittsburgh against 
the Farrell School District for $60,000 damages. 
The basis for the suit is the whipping of the 
son of Mr. Cladish which occurred two years 
ago. Action was brought at that time against 
the board and later was dismissed. 

—Changes recommended to the school board 
of Rome, N. Y., by the survey commission to 


care for expansion during the next ten years 
are as follows: 

Disearding of the wood annex of the Willett 
School. 

The early acquisition of playground area in 
the immediate vicinity of Willett School. 

Either the use of the annex of the Thomas 
Street School for continuation work, or that it 
be used to increase the playground area. 

Erection of a modern Junior High School 
building to accommodate all pupils of grades 7, 
8 and 9. 

The remodeling of the present High School 
building to more nearly meet the need of a mod- 
ern senior High School program. 

With the removal of grades seven and eight 
from Barringer, Thomas Street and Fort Stan- 
wix Schools, the transfer of the overflow from 
the Willett School area to the Barringer and 
Thomas Street Schools. 

Consideration of the transfer of pupils from 
the Jay Street School to Thomas Street and 
Fort Stanwix Schools; and future growth of 
this area to an addition to the Gansevoort 
School. 

The above recommendations have been made 
because of the fact that Rome’s total school en- 
rollment between 1905 and 1920, increased 60 
per cent. 

The survey considers it a conservative esti- 
mate that in 1930 the population will exceed 
31,000 and that the total school enrollment will 
be 5,200. Of these 3,500 should be in elemen- 
tary schools, 1,100 in grades seven, eight and 
nine and nearly 600 in grades ten, eleven and 
twelve. 

An Ohio court has rendered a decision in 
favor of the Bennington township board of edu- 
cation in a petition calling for an injunction 
against the issuance of bonds for a new school- 
house at Marengo. The plaintiffs based their 
action on the irregularity in the election of the 
board, the future cost of maintaining the build- 
ing and the abuse of discretion on the part of 
the board in passing the resolution and proceed- 
ing to sell bonds for a new building. 


Continued on Page 75) 
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Cyclone Fence Enclosing 
Athletic Field, Deerfield- 
Shields High School, High- 
land Park, Illinois. 





Increases Revenue 
from Athletic Events 


Enclosing school athletic fields with be intruders, affords privacy and protects 
Cyclone Fence has changed many school teams from annoyance during practice. 


athletic organizations from liabilities 
into self-sustaining or profitable depart- 
ments. 


Built of heavy, closely-woven steel] fabric 
supported by heavy steel frame work firmly 
imbedded in concrete footings. Harmonizes 
Cyclone Fence compels spectators to enter with grounds and buildings. 

grounds through centralized entrances; Literature, specifications, and all details 
makes possible the charging and collection of construction gladly mailed free on re- 
of admission fees ; bars destructive would- quest. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, O., Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Tex. 
(Standard Fence Co.) Oakland, Cal., (Northwest Fence “& W ire W orks) Portland, Ore., 





Look for the 
“Red Tag.”’ 


CYCLONE FENCE 











DAQOPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
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52 Miessners for Berkeley 
and San Diego Schools 





Only 3 ft. 7 in. high. Teacher 
looks over the top to lead the 
singing. Easily portable by 
two children. One Miessner 
serves an entire floor. 


Educators acclaim original 
small piano as the first in 
its field today— 


Never has a school piano received such a sweeping 
endorsement as the Miessner, “the little piano with 
the big tone.’”’ Music educators everywhere agree 
that it is a big contribution to school music instruc- 
tion. 


Recent proofs of the high regard of educators for 
the Miessner were big purchases for the schools of 
Berkeley and San Diego, California, 27 and 25 
Miessners respectively. 

There’s every reason why the Miessner should be 
the leader. It’s built by a widely known music edu- 
cator especially for school use. First in its field, it 
is built to be the leader today, not merely to com- 
pete. The one type piano claims the entire attention 
of the Miessner organization. It’s a scientifically 
built instrument embodying new and advanced con- 
struction features, a triumph in low tension string- 
ing. Not merely a piano smaller in size. Like the 
finest grands there’s no metal in the sound board. 
Every other unit is equally perfect. 

In fact, its wonderful tone and other qualities have 
brought it into popularity for apartments, small 
homes, clubs, hotels, theaters, etc. 

We will gladly send you complete information about 
the Miessner, our special price to schools, liberal 
10-day free trial offer. Also booklet, “One Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money” by W. Otto Miessner, telling 
how a school can raise money for a Miessner. Clip 
and mail attached coupon today. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUTESSNIEIR 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me descriptive literature, your special proposition 
to schools, and details of your 10-day Trial Offer 
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Light and Learning 


‘ Hii oah 1 

Day by day, in every way (to quote Dr. Coué) we WHE Tt it Wh 
are learning more about the relation between Light 

and Learning. 


To have good scholars you must have good light. 
The child that sees the printed page or the writing 
on the blackboard indistinctly suffers a nervous 
strain as well as eye strain. 


At this moment no subject is more important than 
that of good artificial illumination for your school 
rooms. Hundreds of School Boards have settled 
this matter once for all by installing Denzars in 
every room in their school buildings. They prefer 
Denzar because Denzar produces a soft, restful 
light of ample intensity on every desk and black- 
board. Glare and harsh shadows are unknown in 
the Denzar lighted room. 


The accompanying views are of a recent Denzar 
installation—being the exterior, the Chemistry 
room and the Physics room of the De La Salle 
High School of Minneapolis. More than 100 Den- 
zars are in use in this modern school building. 


There is still time before the dark days of fall and 
winter to provide adequate lighting in the rooms of 
your schools. Write us at once for suggestions. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 South Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Continued from Page 72) —Mr. Harvy J. Ciarx, a member of the board pupils until directors duly elected by the people 
Dubuque, Ia. Vandalism resulting in of eaucation at Syracuse, N. Y., has recently take charge of the school system. 
slight damage to school property has made it urged the establishment of a_ single-headed 
necessary to take precautionary steps. Police school board in place of the present seven-man 
patrolmen have been instructed to watch school body. Mr. Clark holds that a single-headed de- 
property on their beats. Signs prohibiting partment of education, with a commissioner 
trespassing have been posted on the grounds of elected by the people, would give undivided con- 
each school building. trol of the business administration of the school 
The state board of education of Texas has system and would eliminate friction, inefficiency 
adopted a resolution recognizing the validity of and wasted effort in school administrative af- 
the December textbook contracts and ordering fairs. Under the plan, the superintendent of 
school officials to comply with the contracts. schools would remain in control of the purely 
The federal court at San Antonio, after an all- educational activities. 
day hearing, sustained the exceptions of the The position should carry a salary sufficient 
counsel for the defendants to the effect that the to attract a man of ability and the term should 
petition of the American Book Company was in- not be shorter than four years. The commis- 
sufficient in point of proof of the existence of a sioner would go before the people on a record 
contract between the defendants and the text- of accomplishment. Davenport, la. Difficulty in maintainin 
book commission. An amended petition will be —Sac City, Ia. Textbooks used in_ the satisfa t ~ te vada ervice at th ] ave 
. : . 1) satisfactory ac service ¢ » Jerse 
filed by the defendant, and a hearing will be schools will in the future be purchased at the “ —e & - 2 cee 
held Arcos ae ‘ aie ale Gn eae et AE. sm f the deal Ridge School, located near the city limits, has 
1eld on the issuance of an injunction. The con- office of the superintendent instead of the deal- ; ; 
reat tie abe : reget” + Alp es r ; » ant ? resulted in the abandonment of the school build- 
tract is held void by the defendants since it was. er’s store. The sum of $400 has been appro. "eas Radia’ 
Bee , : h ; Se eed “s ing. Special bus service will be maintained for 
issued and executed without the written permis- priated for handling the books, which will be ine teomamettation of the sched ensaiinat So 
2 ° ° 1: . ° . ; é sportée ) ) -* scnot ; 3 + 
sion of the state textbook commission. distributed to pupils practically at cost. . os 
- , F “" > “ : _  ¢ ity schools. The change which becomes effec- 
Plans for making use of the benefactions Paterson, N. J., Eighty-four employes of thea in Rentember. talkken cave af fester caueee 
of W. H. Eustis, former mayor, have been made _ the school board, including all the janitors, have -s r , > i"? eee é wed 
° 1 ° ° ° nro »¢ s. 
by the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn, been named special police officers co one year. “ee pu} 


The court, in a recent opinion, has dis- 
missed the entire board of seven members at 
farrell, Pa., and named a new board in their 
places. Ouster proceedings were brought by 
citizens who charged incompetency in office and 
neglect of duty. It was charged that they 
awarded contracts in excess of _ specified 
amounts without advertising for bids, gave con- 
tracts on the cost-plus system and paid bills 
without the approval of the board. The court 
ordered the defendants to pay the costs of the 
court proceedings and to turn all books and pa- 
pers over to the newly appointed board. Four 
women and three men were appointed to serve 
on the new board. 


The gift consists of a donation of 21 acres and These employees serve without compensation. —Cedar Rapids, Ia. The board has raised the 
the remainder of the 65-acre tract overlooking Mr. Clarke E. Baldwin has been reelected tuition fees to meet the cost of educating non- 
the Mississippi River. president, and Mr. E. N. Smith, secretary of the resident pupils. Non-resident pupils in the high 
The court at Crowley, Ia., has rendered a_ board at Adrian, Mich. school will be charged $12 a month and those 
decision in favor of the school board in the case —Mr. Benjamin Hamilton has been appointed 1n the grades $6 a month. 
of Supt. Baker who was dismissed on the as business manager of the schools at Wheeling, —Flint, Mich. The school board has made an 
charge of incompetency and inefficiency. The W, Va. The duties of the office include the pur- appropriation of $1,000 as its part in financing 
case will be appealed to the Supreme Court by chase, storage and distribution of supplies, the a program of supervised recreation for the city. 
Mr. Baker’s counsel. supervision of contracts, repairs and the gener- The expenditure of the appropriation is left to 
Chicago, Ill. The school children of the al care of buildings, the keeping of records of the park board which outlines and directs the 
city will be bookless unless immediate steps are the condition of the school property, the record- program of recreation on five playgrounds 


taken by the board by reason of the fact that ing of amounts spent in the department and the designated by the park and school boards. 
ublishing firms have refused to fill orders for keeping of records of salaries, liabilities, The school board at Middletown, O., recent- 
‘hool books for the fall opening. The book budget allowances and raat ge ly paid a bill of $2,900 for water furnished to 
-ompanies nm . : —e ver tn mary hos if eave iia: 
alk aco rerused to gn contracts binding min sae plc nee g th ip “ peer “9 ol the schools some years ago before a regular 
= o return part of the payments if prices has yeen appointed by the cour — af ¥ oo charge was made. The bill grew out of the 
a rte eg c. wed ee ap entrod he a ago = por winaglcitee y My Bot omev “four” finding of an auditor that that city could collec t 
re justified in demanding more money for le new mem sui . tien mama ter wehde Guvaiainel the tehools 
books in Chicago because of the practice of per- and “minority three” factions which resigned 


\itting principals to make the selections and following partial injunction proceedings. In —Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has 
the resulting diversity of orders. The board is making the appointments, the court merely taken steps to create the office of business man- 


open to a lawsuit in failing to make adoptions. acted to protect the interests of the patrons and ager. It is believed the appointment of such an 
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Fence Your School Grounds This Fall! 


You need it! 


Fence enclosure properly restricts the play area, prevents chil- 


dren straying into the streets, and simplifies the duties of supervision. 


Afco Chain Link Fence (Type C-210S) is a standard school yard enclosure, which 
measures up to the most exacting standards of good looks, strength and durability, 


yet is not at all in the luxury class. 


Built to a standard specification it is used in 


4 to 7 ft. heights by city and suburban schools in large numbers, and with unvarying 
satisfaction. Special heights up to 10 feet can be furnished. 


pipe, with posts permanently in concrete. 


Specification—Type C-210S Afco School Fence 
Heavy, galvanized, chain link wire fabric fastened to fence framework of heavy weight galvanized 


by the Company or your own labor. 


One-piece welded-frame gates as required. 


Erection 


Let our near by Fence Engineer advise with you. 
He'll bring our Catalog 21D—or we'll mail it if you like. 


American Fence Construction Company 
130 West 34th Street, New York 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


official would relieve the board of much red tape 
in the administration of business affairs. 

Mr, H. J. Dubbs has been elected president 
of the township board of education of Dickinson 
Township, near Harrisburg, Pa.’ Mr. Dubbs 
succeeds J. E. Heiser who has become treasurer 
of the board. 

Mr. W. W. Scott has been reelected secre- 
tary of the board at Lyons, Ia. 

Mr. Ray Curtis has been reelected secretary 
of the school board at Ionia, Mich. 

Mr. William H, Gompert, architect of the 
New York City board of education, has been re- 
appointed to that position. Mr. Gompert was 
given a six months temporary appointment at 
$10,000 when he entered the employ of the city 
as architect. 

—Mr. John Rose has been reelected president 
of the Green Bay, Wis., school board. 

—Mr. John A. Guilford for 54 years an em- 
ployee of the Chicago board of education has 
tendered his resignation as assistant business 
manager to take effect Oct. 16th. A committee 
has been appointed to draft a resolution com- 
mending him on his long service. He is the 
oldest employee on the board in length of serv- 
ice. 

Possibility that no one will take Mr. Guilford’s 
place, a $6,000 a year position, was seen when 
Charles M. Moderwell, president of the board. 
sent a recommendation to the buildings and 
grounds committee recommending the abolish- 
ment of the position. 

Mrs. Julius H. Barnes has resigned from 
the Duluth. Minn., board of education in order 
to enable her sister, Miss Gertrude Carey, to 
continue as a teacher. Under the law no 
teacher who is a relative of a board member 
may be employed, except upon unanimous vote 
of the board. Ovposition of two members of the 
board to Miss Carey and a desire on the part of 
Mrs. Barnes to preserve for her sister a position 
which she had held 30 years and which had pen- 
sion privileges attached to it, led to the resig- 
nation. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

AT NEWARK. 


Owing to the rapid growth of its school sys- 
em, Newark, N. J., has found it expedient to 


CLARIFIED 





secure a clearer definition of its several admins- 
trative functions. A suggestive organization 
plan was worked out by John Enright, state 
commissioner of public instruction and Herbert 
N. Morse, business manager, which brings into 
clear relief the duties and prerogatives of those 
in charge of the school system. 

The enrollment jumped from 1910 to 1920 
something like 32 per cent. The total expendi- 
tures for 1920-21 were $7,312,165.53 demon- 
strating that the board of education was main- 
taining a big business. 

The Board of Education Status. 

The function of the board of education is out- 
lined as follows: 

To carry on successfully a business of such 
proportions requires a personnel of high calibre 
to whom the board may delegate the many func- 
tions coming under its jurisdiction. The busi- 
1ess and professional men and women compos- 
ing the board of education are not—and should 
not—be expected to give their time to the rou- 
tine and detail work of the organization. It is 
the board’s duty to organize a personnel which 
will operate efficiently and harmoniously, to dic- 
tate general policies and to act upon the recom- 
mendations of the persons to whom the various 
administrative functions are entrusted. 

The plan under which the Newark school sys- 
tem operates contemplates that three officers, 
the secretary, the business manager and the su- 
per.ntendent are working directly under the 
control of the board of education. In the 
analysis the following statement is made: 

“The school law provides for, and in a gen- 
eral way outlines, the functions of the secretary, 
the business: manager, and the city superintend- 
ent of schools, leaving to the discretion of the 
local board the designation of the duties of 
these officers in their respective fields of activi- 
tv by means of rules and regulations specifying 
in detail such duties, provided such rules and 
regulations do not conflict with the law. This 
report later describes, stev by step, the proced- 
ure to be followed in handling the various forms 
of business coming under the jurisdiction of the 
board; and it is suggested that this procedure 
be used in formulating the necessary rules and 
regulations. 


“A very important duty of the board is to co- 
ordinate the duties of the several officers, so 
their powers and activities will not conflict and 
yet at the same time see that the three officers 
are working for the interests of the board of 
education in unison. Too often clean-cut distinc- 
tions are not made. As a result we sometimes 
find jealousy, suspicion and more or less friction 
between officers who should be working in 
closest harmony. The fields of the secretary, 
the business manager and the city superintend- 
ent of schools are more or less separated and 
distinct, as indicated by the quoted passages 
from the school law, but all three officers will 
have an interest in many problems that can only 
be solved satisfactorily when they understand 
clearly each other’s viewpoints. For instance, 
the formulating of the board’s building pro- 
gram requires that the city superintendent re- 
port the needs for the housing of the children; 
the business manager provides the plans and 
specifications, and reports on the availability of 
proper sites, with his estimate of costs; and the 
secretary, being the financial officer of the 
board, must be depended upon to a large extent 
to handle the financial situation. 

“The secretary is the agent of the board of 
education in addition to his position as general 
financial officer of the board. The business 
manager has supervision of the building and 
supply affairs of the board, and the city super- 
intendent has charge of the instruction of the 
children and recommends to the board the needs 
of the school system. Therefore, frequent con- 
ferences between these three officers are re- 
quired to establish and maintain a close contact. 
In all, the board of education is the representa- 
tive of the citizens of Newark in seeing that 
their children are given a proper education. 

Fixing Status of Superintendent. 

The outline discusses the office of superin- 
tendent as follows: , 

“The school law provides for the office of su- 
perintendent of schools as follows: The super- 
intendent of schools shall, when required by the 
board of education, devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of his office. He shall have the 
general supervision over the schools of the dis- 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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GYMNASIUM + PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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Your Gymnasium Need Not Be Untidy 





Two units of our complete line 
of eleven Steel Storage Cabinets. 


Safeguard your equipment _ , 
against breakage and loss. ( eee . 
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Safety in Schools 




















A shout of FIRE—a rush to escape—MANY LIVES 
LOST is the shocking heading in the newspapers next | 
day. A Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape COULD HAVE 
SAVED THEM ALL. Investigate now—today 
before it is too late. 


THE DOW CO. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
































School officials, who are responsible for 

















eo the protection of the lives of the pupils 
Ss and are anxious to make proper provision 
- for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will * 
ae find in r 
- e 
ee Liz 
ae 
wee 
Bi SARGENT 
a - _ be 
a Fire Exit Door Bolts aici 
5 " 
a an adequate equipment which meets all atic 
ng conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks ; 
og with which they are fitted provide for ras 
complete security and prevent entrance ent, | 
from the outside of the building when ig 
schoo] is not in session, while they can be restor 
arranged to permit entrance during cron 
school hours, if desired. a ma 
board. 
“Uy 
Quick Exit at All Times rests 
fram 
is provided and in case of necessity the —— 
. . ID|e¢ 
doors can be instantly opened by slight al 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. recom 


| Door Checks 

| close the doors, during their day by day tion, 

| use, quickly and quietly, the application 
i | shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
| gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 

| larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks n ha 
and Hardware are sold by representa- educa 
tive dealers in all cities. “8 





SARGENT & COMPANY 7 
j | were a Se 1 
tion? 


New York Chicago 
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Mlustrating Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Cor- 
ridor and Classroom Doors, also exterior of 


School, Pittsburgh, 
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Pennsylvania. 


BAYARD SCHOOL | 4 
PITTSBURGH.PA. | — 
“ARCHITECT 


C.LWOOLRIDGE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


L189 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 











CHICAGO DETROIT 


19 So. LaSalle St. 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Local representatives in principal cities. 
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Concluded from Page 76) 
trict and shall examine into their condition and 
ogress and report from time to time as di- 
rected by the board of education. He shall 
ave such other powers and perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by said _ board. 
The superintendent of schools may, with 
1e approval of the president of the board of 
education, suspend any asssistant superintend- 
ent, principal or teacher, and shall forthwith 
report such suspension to the board of educa- 
tion, which board shall take such action for 
restoration or removal of such assistant super- 
endent, principal or teacher as it shall deem 
roper; provided, that such action shall be by 
majority vote of all the members of said 
oard.” 
“Upon the city superintendent of schools 
rests the carrying out of the educational pro- 
gram of the board of education in the proper 
education of the children and he is held respon- 
ible by the board for the success of the instruc- 
nal work of the public school system. He 
recommends to the board the employment, 
transfer, promotion and dismissal of teachers, 
the selection of textbooks to be used in instruc- 
n, the formulation of the courses of study 
meeting the rules of the state board of educa- 
tion, the grading and classifying of children, 
the carrying out of compulsory attendance, 
nealth and welfare laws, and such other matters 
concern the instruction of the child. It must 
not be forgotten that a great part of the activi- 
es and needs of the school system will origi- 
ite in the office of the superintendent of 
iis, and the success of the work of the city 
perintendent depends upon his ability to work 
harmony and cooperation with the board of 
education, the secretary and the business man- 
ll working as a unit for the education of 


ryt 


y 


} 


y 
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arer, al 
the children of Newark. 

TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR RATING 
RURAL SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS. 
Edgar Mendenhall, Head of Department of 
Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

I. Personal Equipment. 

Has he at least a common school educa- 
tion? Yes. No. 
Does he own his home? 
Does he do a reasonable amount of read- 


ing of standard farm papers and does he take 
and read at least one magazine or periodical of 
recognized worth? 

1. Is he reasonably successful in conducting 
his own business ? 

5. Is he easy to get along with and not of a 
fault-finding disposition? 
II. Efficiency as a School Official. 

1. Does he regularly attend meetings called 
by the county superintendent? 

2. At school meetings does he take part in 
discussions and ask questions showing a desire 
for better schools? 

3. At local school meetings does he show 
himself favorable to spending money for better 
teachers and better equipment? 

4. As a school official has he voted within 
the last year for sanitary toilets, painting the 
building, a new roof or floor, library books, ad- 
justable single seats or desks, putting the build- 
ing in a sanitary condition as to heating, light- 
ing or ventilation, improvement of the grounds? 

5. Has he visited the school while in session 
at least three times during the year? 

6. Has he cooperated with the teacher and 
tried to help her solve her difficulties? 

7. Does he see the value of retaining a good 
teacher and vote for the necessary salary to in- 
sure her retention? 

8. In voting for a teacher is he influenced 
primarily by her professional fitness as deter- 
mined by the county superintendent, by other 
expert opinion rather than by kinship, local in- 
fluence, etc.? 

9. In voting for a teacher does he consider 
maturity, character and extent of training and 
teaching experience? 

10. Does he favor a teacher living in and be- 
coming a part of the community and does he 
make due effort in providing for the teacher a 
suitable boarding and rooming place? 

11. Does he show himself open-minded for 
the consideration of progressive school move- 
ments such as consolidation, the appointment of 
the state superintendent and the county super- 
intendent and the substitution of the county 
unit for the district system? 

12. Does he believe that rural boys and girls 
are entitled to an educational opportunity equal 


¢ 


to that of boys and girls of cities and does he 


show a disposition to actively support move- 
ments tending to bring about such educational 
equality ? 

13. Does he consult the county superinten- 
dent frequently before buying supplies and hir- 
ing teachers and does he follow the county su- 
perintendent’s advice on these matters? 

14. Is he willing to pay as high a salary in 
his school district as is paid teachers in cities 
provided the tax limit permits this? 

15. Does he insist so far as possible that the 
teacher of his school be as well prepared pro- 
fessionally as the teachers of cities? 

16. Does he keep posted as to schools in other 
places and try to make his school equal to or 
better than the average school? 

17. Is he aggressive in 
schools ? 

18. Does he use his influence in getting the 
teacher of his school to grow professionally? 

19. Is he willing to allow the teacher of his 
school at least $15 to $30 for supplementary 
books to be spent at her discretion? 

20. Does he seem more concerned for better 
schools than for the reduction of taxes? 

21. Does he seem to recognize that ignor- 
ance is more costly than education? 
GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL OPENING. 

Randall J. Condon, superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, schools, announced in June that 
the schools would re-open September 10th, and 
gave the following instructions: 

“Following the practice of several years past, 
I am requesting teachers to meet with their 
principals on Saturday preceding the opening of 
schools, in order to pick up the loose ends and 
to have everything in absolute readiness for the 
reception of pupils on Monday morning. Pro- 
motions, transfers, distribution of textbooks and 
supplies should be made, and the schools should 
be in running order by recess time on the open- 
ing day of schools if this preliminary work has 
been well done. f 


securing better 


The gain for the entire year of 
a good start is much greater than the time 
saved. If things start well and promptly, they 
will tend to go well. If thev drag along for a 
dav or two with the organization incomplete, 
the tenden y to ‘drag’ will increase. I want, 
f possible, every teat her of sp i bjects or 
the job and at work with a definite program not 
later than Tuesday.” 
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100% THRIFT SYSTEM 


FOR SCHOOLS 











Automatic Receiving Tellers, placed in the 
schools by the banker, handle the money part 





of thrift teaching. The children personally Superintendent, 
practice the banking part of the lesson W. J. Hamilton, 
taught, just as their parents do. They may Said:-— 


start with as little as a penny and will get a 
receipt for each coin. “We are completely sold 
on the educational value 
of the Automatic Receiv- 


ing Teller as a form of 


During the past seven years the Teller Plan 
has proven itself to be most effectual and is 


being adopted by schools thruout the entire — i cae uae 
rage States ~— —— do not have gressive school system.” 
to sell stamps, handle funds, keep records, es ; 

Pp I “With these machines 


accept deposits, issue receipts, issue pass 


‘ . all that we need to do is 
books, do accounting or bookkeeping. 


to keep the teachers and 
pupils and parents alive 


Teaching thrift in schools means more than to the value of the early 


saving money. It means conservation of time 


training and habits of 
and material, a method in personal action, thrift. The machine does 


the rest.” 


a thoroughness in studying lessons and 


youthful training for adult habits. 





Features of the Automatic Receiving Teller 
Plan embody exactly the arrangement desired 
in Thrift Education. Write for full information. 











A change of poster each week drives 





home the thrift appeal 








Executive Office, 
Saginaw, Mich. 





American Banking Machine Corporation 


62 Cedar St., 
New York, N. Y. 


404 Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 











—Oswego, N. Y. School 
city, including sites, buildings, apparatus, furni- 
ture and books, is valued at $938,066, according 
to a recent report of the department of educa- 


property in the 


tion. There are twelve schoolhouses under 
public jurisdiction, with fifteen schools within 
them. The value of the sites of the buildings 
is given at $50,900; the buildings, $789,000; 
furniture, $80,659 and apparatus, $8,794. 

—Lyons, Ia. The tax levy for both the gen- 
eral and schoolhouse fund aggregates $65,000. 
This is $4,500 less than the levy of last year. 

—Ionia, Mich. A school fund of $416,000 
was voted by nine persons at the annual school 
election. The voters were two board members, 
six members of the election board and one jani- 
tor. 

—Jackson, Mich. According to Supt. E. O. 
Marsh, the minimum schoolhousing require- 
ments call for a building program of more than 
$2,000,000. There is a building shortage af- 
fecting all grades, elementary, intermediate 
and high school and the increase in students 
has been at the rate of four hundred per year. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has 
approved a request of the board of estimate for 
$15,000,000 to carry out the school building pro- 
gram. Of this amount, $12,000,000 will be used 
for buildings and equipment, and the remainder 
will be devoted to the purchase of sites. 

—Greenville, S. C. Plans for an extensive 
building program to involve additions to exist- 
ing buildings and the erection of a high school 
have been outlined by the board. 

—Urbana, O. The school board will go be- 
fore the voters this fall, asking for a special 
school levy in addition to the regular one. Re- 
quest will be made for three mills the first year 
and a mill and a half for each of the succeeding 


four years. The levy will take care of an an- 
nual deficit of $15,000 created by reason of 
changes in the school buildings. 

—Waukegan, Ill. The finance committee of 
the board has asked for a levy of $523,000 for 
the years 1923-24. Of this amount, $170,000 
will be spent for building purposes during the 
next year. 

—-Washington, D. C. The school board has 
adopted a revised budget of $8,500,000 for the 
next school year. This amount allows for only 
a part of the original building program. 

—Columbus, O. Since the inauguration of 
the board’s building program, fourteen schools 
have been built or are under construction. Two 
more schools will be erected with the completion 
of the present buildings. The present construc- 
tion work represents an expenditure of $7,440,- 
000. 

—The successful development of the compo- 
nent part of a school building cannot in itself 
insure an efficient school plant, according to Mr. 
William B. Ittner, architect and school special- 
ist, St, Louis, Mo. The several departments 
must be grouped, properly correlated and _ lo- 
cated. Use rather than set rules must guide 
the evolution of a building plan if it is to be 
educationally efficient. Mr. Ittner discussed the 
various parts of a building and told where they 
are best located under ordinary circumstances. 
He discussed in detail such items as workshops, 
libraries, auditoriums and gymnasium. 

—Louisville, Ky. Plans have been prepared 
looking toward the approval of a $1,000,000 
school bond election. 

—Atlanta, Ga. The board of education will 
call a special election for voting on a $5,000,000 
bond issue late this fall or early next year. 

—Fairmount, W. Va. At a special election 
held on July 10th for the purpose of voting for 
a school levy the proposition carried. The 
special election saved the school system from a 
two-year forced closing as the levy was de- 
feated at the general election. 

—Wilmington, Del. Steps toward the elim- 
ination of fire hazards in the public schools have 
been taken by the board. The board will adopt 
a definite working program and will provide for 
weekly inspections of the several buildings. 

—Boise Ida. The board has received bids on 
an issue of four and three quarter per cent re- 


funding bonds, amounting to $210,000 in value. 
Six former issues of bonds were redeemed with 
funds received from the new issue. The old 
bonds had an aggregate value of $210,500. 

Harrisburg, Pa. Of every dollar spent this 
year by the school district, 84 per cent will go 
toward operating expenses of the schools. The 
board has adopted a budget of $1,333,140 for 
the next school year. 

Baltimore, Md. The board has revised its 
repair requirements for the next year to over- 
come a shortage due to the use of the repair 
fund for other purposes. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Several economies are to 
be effected in the schools the coming year to 
avoid requests for further mill tax increases. 
The economy program includes half-day classes 
for first-grade pupils, combinations of classes in 
high schools, eliminination of manual training 
in all but the three higher grades, and the 
operation of two evening high schools in place 
of three. 

—Villisca Ia. A reduction of $7,500 in the 
school levy for the coming year has been made 
by the school board. The general fund levy 
has been reduced from $30,500 to $25,000 and 
the school building fund from $4,500 to $2,500. 

-Considerable unfavorable newspaper pub- 
licity has been given in Kansas City to a plan 
employed by large building constructors to re- 
imburse themselves for the expense of making 
estimates on public work. The matter came to 
light through the refusal of Rosenthal & Co., 
local contractors, to make a payment to H. H. 
Anderson, local manager of a national contrac- 
tors’ orgnization, on a building contract which 
had been awarded them. It was claimed that 
contractors in the organization include in their 
estimates an amount of “consolation money” 
which is to be divided among the unsuccessful 
firms. This charge which is buried in the gen- 
eral bid, it is maintained, is perfectly legiti- 
mate over head and encourages bids. A school 
board official who commented on the practice is 
quoted in the papers as saying: 

It is a matter of paying the contractor for 
the time and money he has spent in making 
the estimate. Often he may spend as much as 
$500 figuring on a single bid. 

“None of the construction companies are go- 
ing to risk their time and money if they know 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 


The P-A-X speeds up the work of 
school administration and saves teach- 
ing time. There is no operator to 
cause delays and errors in interior 
communication, or to “listen in” on 
conversations. Principal and teachers 
are permitted instant communication 
with every classroom and department 
of the building at any time, during 
and after school hours. 


This saves time and messenger ser- 
vice and avoids leaving classroom and 
students without supervision. 


Since the P-A-X does not connect with 
the local or long distance telephone 
service, teachers cannot be disturbed by 
parents or others making outside calls. 




















pes 


Emergency “teachers’ meetings” may 
be held by means of the Conference 
Wire and matters settled at once 
without requiring any teacher to leave 
her desk. 


When desired, a monitor board is 
installed that allows the principal to 
supervise all calls over the P-A-X. 
Though seldom used, such a board 
provides an ever present moral effect 
against abuse of the system for per- 
sonal interior calls. 


One of our engineers will be pleased 
to explain fully the many general and 
specific benefits of the P-A-X. Wire 


or write our nearest office. 


omatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Branch Offtces: 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg 


KANSAS CITY, 1510 Waldheim Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St 


Abroad— Address 


International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd , 
60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2, 


Address In Australia—Address 


BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg England 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg 

CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bldg In Canada 

CINCINNATI, 827 Union Central Bldg 


DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. Montreal, P. Q 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., 20 
Macquarie Street, Sydney, Australia 





The P-A-X is similar to 
the Automatic Tele- 
phone equipment being 
so widely adopted for city 
service. It augments and 
completes, but neither 
supplants nor connects 
with local or long dis- 


tance telephone service. 








Our latest product is a 
simple, inexpensive P-A-X 
system, especially designed 
for the smaller schools, 
in which the larger, more 
complex P-A-X is not jus 
tified. This system pro- 
vides the small school 
with the advantages of 
the P-A-X service at the 





lc west pc »ssible cost. 
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STEEL 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 

















Use the same care in selecting 


lockers that you use in the choice 
of building material, flooring, 
lighting fixtures or plumbing 
equipment. The doors of your 
lockers should fit as well as the 
doors of your building; design 
and finish should be as simple 
and dignified as that of the in- 
terior trim of rooms. 


Note the simple, substantial 
construction of Durand Steel 
Lockers, the heavier steel, spec- 
ially rolled for the purpose, the 
smooth alignment, the sanitary 
interior, the hinges and handle 
that cannot catch in clothing or 
suffer damage. You will appre- 
ciate the superiority of Durand 
design and workmanship. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


LOCKERS 




















The Useful School 


Auditorium 


Nearly every school newly built or 
under construction, or being planned, 
has an auditorium to meet the need of 
the new development in educational 
methods. To make an auditorium 
useful in the full sense of the word a 
safe and flexible lighting control is 
needed to permit the staging of all 
manner of group activities in the most 
effective way. 

The Major System of Pre-selective Remote 
Control is the accepted stage switchboard in 
hundreds of the finest theaters throughout 
the country—you are sure of the accepted 
professional installation. The safety features 
are of still greater importance, as the Major 
System protects at all times both the inexperi- 
enced operator and the audience. 

The Major Switchboard is a dead-face pilot 
board, all the current carrying switches being 
in the basement. The auditorium lights can 
be turned on from any desired number of 
points throughout the audience. In addition, 
beautiful lighting ef- 
fects are obtainable 
and the widest range 
of theatricals is made 
possible. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 
MAJOR SYSTEM 


Remote Control Minimum Stage 


Extended Remote Space 
Control Unit Construction 
Cumulative Experienced 


Control Design 


Perfect Workman- 
ship 


Pre-selection 


Flashless, Noise- 
less Switch Op- Highest Grade 
eration Materials 


“The Control of Lighting 
in Theaters” is an addition 
to any library on _ school 
equipment and should be 
in yours. May we send 


wae (FB) a7 


you a copy free? 


Prank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND 
NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 
DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI 


SEATTLE 
BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
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bug-proof. 
A recent 


432 East 23rd Street 


How is the Light 
in your School? 


The importance of proper lighting in schools 
is appreciated by modern educators. Possibly 
you have been looking forward to better light- 
ing in your schools. 


If so, it will be interesting to investigate the 
Four-In-One Light. 
tribution without glare or deep shadows —a 
diffused flood of light. 


Every ray of light is utilized. 
source is the Mazda “C” lamp, the most eco- 
nomical light known. 


installation in 
Rennselaer, N. Y., is a typical one. 


Seventy-five 100-Watt Four-In-One Lights 
were installed in the classrooms, superintend- 
ent’s and principal’s offices and four ornamental 
Four -In-One units in the auditorium. The 
School Board is highly pleased and is recom- 
mending the Four-In-One. 


Our service department will gladly furn- 
ish architects or school boards with com- 
plete blueprints and specifications showing 
model equipment for the proper lighting 
of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE 
L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


It gives perfect light dis- 


Its light 


It is dust-proof and 


School No. l, 


New York 











Continued from Page 80) 

that not even the cost of making estimates are 
to be returned. I have found that the fewer 
the bids received, the larger the amounts. 
“For this reason, it seems to me that econ 
ymy can be practised only by encouraging a 
large number of contractors to submit esti- 
mates. An investigation has shown that school 
buildings erected recently in Kansas City have 
been built at a lower cost than those in any 
ther city. And all of them are substantially 
built.” 

The board of education, Omaha, Nebr., has 
approved a tax levy of 11.5 mills for the year 
1924, a reduction of one-half mill over 1923. It 

expected that the new levy will yield about 
$3,646,000 and that other sources of revenue 
will bring the total funds available for the next 
fiscal year up to $3,826,000. A new school 
budget shows a total of $2,600,000 for instruc- 
tional service and a total increase in all ex 
penditures of approximately $100,000. The re- 
duction in the tax rate is due to an increase of 
$11,000,000, in the total valuation of the school 

trict. The board is borrowing $1,500,000 to 
‘arry it over until the taxes for 1924 are re- 
"elved. 

The city of Rock Hill, S. C., is constructing 
t high school building at an approximate cost of 
2125,000. The new structure will provide for 
the rapidly growing high school population 

Supt. Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, New 
ng that the cost of public education in the 
York, in a recent address, gave figures show- 

ted States has increased from $426,000,000 

1910 to $1,045,000,000 in 1920. Mr. Weet 

ed educators to become familiar with these 
gvures and with the reason for the sudden in 
ease of over $600,000,000. Of the 1920 figure, 
195,000,000 was consumed by increased at- 
ndance; $71,000,000 for increased efficiency 
nd $638,000,000 by the depreciation of the pur 
hasing power of the dollar. 

Supt. Weet asked that every executive be 
ble to give comparative figures of the cost of 
education for any two years for which he may 
be called upon. In this direction, he pointed out 
hat Rochester will shortly issue a bulletin in 
which will be given the cost of each division of 


the city’s schools for a number of years and the 
reasons therefore. 

New York, N. Y. Faced with a _ school 
budget of $100,000,000 for next year, the ‘school 
officials look forward to an increase of little 
more than $100,000 from the state school fund 
making the amount to be derived from state 
revenue about $19,000,000. In the high schools 
the estimated increase in population is 10,000 


while the elementary schools will probably show 


a decrease of several thousand at the opening 
of the new school year. 
Milwaukee, Wi The school board ha 


adopted a budget of $5,491,387 for the year 
1923-24. The budget provides appropriations of 
$560,000 for the repair department, $283,000 for 
the extention department, and $326,000 for the 
trade schools. The salary item alone reaches 
$4,676,681 divided betwee n elementary schools, 
high schools, boys’ technical high school, ad 
ministration department, janitorial force, and 
summer schools. 

Salem, Ore. The school board effected a 
saving of $9,000 during the past year through 
strict economy in expenditures. About $10,000 
was paid off on old warrants so that the schools 
are at least $20,000 ahead of next year’s opera- 
tions. 

Louisville, Ky. The school board has asked 
the city for $1,968,923 for the maintenance of 
the schools during the year 1923-24. The dis 
bursements for instruction, operation and ad 
ministration, and other items will amount to 
more than $2,000,000. 

The per capita for the school year 1923-24 
for the state of Kentucky will be $8; an increase 
of $1.90 over last year. The per capita is based 
on school revenue for the year totalling $5,319, 
152 which will be distributed $3,563,568 to coun 
ty boards of education; $1,259,872 to city boards 
and $495,712 to graded school boards. 

Support for a movement to abolish the con 
stitutional limitation of $5,000 a year salary al- 
lowed public officials in Kentucky, and also the 
statutory limitation to $1,000.000 a year on a 
bond issue to be voted has been urged. The 
change in the constitution is desired to make it 
possible for the state to pay public officials a 
salary commensurate with their efforts and abil 





ity. The voters have been urged to eliminate 
the limitation on salaries in order that the 
Louisville board may pay the superintendent of 
schools a salary commensurate with his work. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at its 
recent convention, decided to fight for better 
financing, involving taxation reforms. A com- 
mittee of the association’s council has begun the 
drafting of a legislative program to that end. 

Gary, Ind. The 1924 school budget will be 
the highest in the city’s history. The budget 
which is estimated at $1,100,000 is ten per cent 
higher than that of the previous year. 

Hackensack, N. J. The cost of educating a 
pupil was $108.09 the last year, based on daily 
attendance, and the cost per pupil was $80.82. 

Rock Island, Ill. The school tax levy for 
Rock Island for 1923 will total $520,000 accord 
ing to announcement by the board of education. 
The board has decided to accumulate a sinking 
fund of $400,000 for a new high school building. 

The entire school property of the city of 
Houston, Tex., which has been held by the mu- 
nicipality has been formally transferred to the 
board of education. The latter body has also 
assumed all bonded indebtedness incurred by the 
city on behalf of the schools, the sinking funds 
for the retirement of bonds, etc. The school 
district thus has acquired the entire control of 
its property and financial affairs. 

A plan for constructing school buildings by 
engaging workmen in two shifts has been aban- 
doned by the New York board of education. It 
was proposed that the men work from 6 a. m, to 
11 p. m. in two shifts, but the estimates on two 
buildings showed an increase in cost of $460,000 
on two buildings or nearly double the amount of 
contracts on the one shift basis. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has ordered 
a loan of $1,650,000 for building purposes and 
has approved a bond issue for that amount. The 
proceeds of the bond issue will be used for the 
erection of eight grade schools, the purchase of 
sites for new buildings, and for alterations to 
present structures. Of the amount to be ob- 
tained, $136,000 will be used to buy sites for 
high and grade schools and for permanent al- 
terations. 
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THIS IS NOT A CATALOG 


EAD what Mr. John J. Donovan, A.I.A., one of the 

foremost school architects in the country, has to say 
about natural lighting and ventilation in schools. This 
interesting article and a resume of the famous report of 
the New York State Commission on air conditioning are 
in “Daylight Schools,” which is just off the press. 
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Naturally a wide variety of Truscon Steel Windows 
adaptable for every type of school design are profusely 
illustrated in this book. To make it more complete there 
are nine full pages of beautiful architectural details. 












PIOUSP TL 


bY wa ' “Daylighting Schools” is not a catalog but an instruc- 
\ Shock a) BSE —- tive book crammed full of vital information. Every school 
: a-9 board member and every architect and engineer, inter- 
| 


ested in the school construction, should read it. Send 
for your copy today. 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown Ohio 





Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 


NAHE MU VOUTTATUED DLT ea 


MEMO FA As 


A copy of this book is yours for the asking. It is 
just another phase of Truscon building service. 
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FLOOR LOAD REQUIREMENTS FOR St. Louis, Mo. 100 100 75 New England States , 
SCHOOLS. Topeka, Kans. . . 90—120 70 Manchester, N. H. . 9O 90 0 } 
The United States Department of Commeres Wichita, Kans. 70 90-100 70 Boston, oS e , ee 100 50 | 
through its Building Code Commiasion has Eastern States _ Cambridge, Mass. ... - 100 100 50 | 
on ie Albany, N. Y. 90) 90 75 Haverhill, Mass, . .. 60 125 60 | 
made a tabulation of the legal requirements for Buffalo. N. Y R0 R0 50 Lowell, Mass. ........ 70 125 60 
the strength of floors in various cities of the New York. N. Y. 100 100 75 Rive, RMNs ike dicess 70 125 60 | 
United States. Included in the study of the Rochester, N. Y. 70 70 70 Springfield, Mass. ....125 125 60 i 
department are interesting facts concerning Syracuse, N, Y 90 90 75 Worcester, Mass. ..... 75 ey IS 
school buildings. These show that there is the Troy, N. Y. . 120 120 50 Cranston, R. I. .....-. a 100 4 
‘a B Watertown, N. Y. 90) 90 75 Providence, R. I. .....125 125 60 
greatest variety in various communities and Brie, Pa. .... 80 80 Bridgeport, Conn. .... 90 90 70 
that in so well standardized a type of room as Philadelphia, Pa. ..100 100 75 Hartford, Conn. ...... 100 75 60 
the classroom, the requirements range from 60 Pittsburgh, Pa. 70 125 70 New Haven, Conn, ... 90 120 60 
to 150 pounds per square foot with an average Scranton, Pa. L5U 150 150 Stamford, Conn. ean . 90 90 70 > 
of 99.5 for the city studied. The requirements Wkes-Barre, Pa. 100 100 80 = Western States , : : 
Ne wy ~ Atlantic City, N. J. 100 100 75 Butte, MONG. «250.55. .400 150 80 = 
as compiled by the department are as follows: Hoboken, N. J. 75 100 15 Casper, Wyo. ........120 120 50 = 
Cor- Class- Jersey City, N. J, 75 75 75 Cheyenne, Wyo. ......120 = 
Central States ridors Assembly room Paterson, N. J. 90 90) 75 oo Se re = 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 70 80 70 Plainfield, N. J. 100 100 Salt Lake City, Utah. .125 125 75 = 
Cincinnati, Ohio cea ae 80-100 60 Rahway, N. J. . 90 90 90 Penvet, COlO: isscoscs 150 90 15 z 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 80 100 60 Wilmington, Del. 120 90 90 Los Angeles, Calif.....100 125 125 = 
Dayton, Ohio ........ 80 80-150 60 Baltimore, Md 75 50 Oakland, Cant. «24.6.3 125 125 75 4 
Poledo, Ohio ......... 80 80 60 Wheeling, W. Va. 90) 120 90 San Diego, Calif. ..... 120 120 75 = 
Youngstown, Ohio .... 80 80-100 60 Southern States San Francisco, Calif...175 125 75 : 
Evansville, Ind. ...... 90 90 75 Norfolk, Va. . 80 80 60 Portland, Ore. ..... eS 75 60 = 
Gary, ind. ..... Petersburg, Va. 90 90 75 Seattle, Wash. ....... 50 50 50 S| 
Hammond, Ind. .......100 100 Charlotte, N. C. Spokane, Wash, ...... 150 ; 
Indianapolis, Ind. .....100 175 100 Columbia, 8, C. .......120 9() 15 Tacoma, Wash. ....... 15 50-75 
South Bend, Ind. ... 90) 90-120 75 Louisville, Ky. Ne 100 75 
f aig é é 75 ‘hatts a -- = 
Chienpalen, - 4 7; 40 pont Fenn. o ' be Minimum Requirement. 50 60 40 z 
a ’ _ 4 t noxville, Tenn. 120 80 50 € “a “ ‘s 0) 7 
Moline, Ill. ... 100 75 Memphis, Tenn "80 100 70 Maximum Requirement.150 150 15( z 
Peoria, Ill. .... 100 Nashville, Tenn. ...... 90 90 76 Number lated (for ;, 
Springfield, Ill. _ 90 90 15 Atlanta, Ga a 90) 90) 15 BVETARES) 2. ccccve OB 101 96 l= 
tock Island, III. 120 60 Macon, Ga. .......... 75 i ee . 92.5 99.5 69.9 
Davenport, Iowa .. 75 75 75 Savannah, Ga., ....... 80 90 80 iil a el ° iE 
Mason City, Iowa .... 75 90 5. fo ee os a. a HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. i 
Sioux. ( ity, Lowa 100 75 Miami, Fla. .......... 90 120 90 New York, N. Y. In honor of its tenth an- 
Detroit, Mich, dO 100 7 Teme, Fla. .......6..100 80 60 niversary, Evander Childs High School held a 
- 99 nan gg “ a. = pod 75 3irmingham, Ala. .... 90 90 75 celebration on May 12th in the Armory Build- = 
v7 a — i'r = a+ ‘0 Montgomery, Ala. a he ing. More than 8,000 persons were present. 
Milwaukee, Wis. - 60 60 40) New Orleans, La. ..... 60 125 60 es ‘ ; “8 
Wisconsin State Code.. 80 70 60 Shreveport, La. ......100 90) 75 An excellent tig “eager presented by the boys 
Duluth, Minn. ..... 75 100 40 Oklahoma City, Okla... 90 90) 75 and girls under the direction of expert leaders. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 100 125 75 Tulsa. Okla. ....... 100 100 A fashion show and craftsman exhibit were fea- 15 
St. Paul, Minn. .... 125 125 60 Dallas, Texas . 90 100 60 tures of the afternoon exercises at the school. le 
Lineoln, Nebr. ..... 10¢ 100 50 Galveston, Texas 125 125 75 Dresses and hats made by the dressmaking and KS 
Omaha, Nebr. Ti 75 50 Houston, Texas 90 150 90 millinery departments were displayed by the fe 
Kansas City, ae TE 75 75 Waco, Texas ... ; . 90 75 students. y 
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Linoleum Brown 
COLORMIX FLOORS 
are ideal for School 
Locker Rooms, Corridors, 


Auditoriums and Lobbies 
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OLORMIX FLOORS are per- 

manently colored concrete floors 

with surfaces smooth, tile-like 
and proof against wear. Schools have 
found them thoroughly qualified for 
use in auditoriums, corridors, locker 
rooms—wherever wearproof flooring 
is required—in place of the high 
priced materials that have heretofore 
been installed. 


a 
va [8 


In beauty and durability a Colormix 
Floor is the practical equivalent of one 

made of far more expensive materials. 
Its hard, non-absorbing surface insures 
a high degree of sanitation and reduces 
maintenance and cleaning costs to the 
minimum. 


TO MMMM 
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: Our Color Box of actual 
: specimens shows the beauty 
= and composition of Color- 
mix Floors. Send for it— 
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= Factories at Cleveland and Irvington, N. J. 
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Colormix Floors 


Meet High Standards at 
Moderate Cost 


Colormix employs a new principle in 
coloring concrete. It is dissolved in 
the mixing water which dyes every 
particle of sand and cement a deep, 
uniform, non-fading color. In the same 
operation it increases the tensile and 
compressive strength of the concrete, 
producing a permanently wearproof, 
dustproof and waterproof floor. 


The cost of installing a Colormix Floor 
is very little higher than that for a 
plain cement floor. The finished job 
is to be compared with floors far more 
expensive. 


Seven colors to select from: Tile Red, 
Linoleum Brown, Nile Green, White, 
Grey, Buff and Black. 


) see COLORMIX FLOORS 


de The Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales Offices in Eighty Cities 
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are your walls, ceilings and floors ready for the long S; 
eight months pull? :f 
We specialize on paints, preservatives, and chemicals ) 
which keep school rooms and halls bright, cheery and ; 


sanitary and save upkeep expense. 





SONOTINT 


For School Walls and Ceilings 


Berloy Lockers with 
sloping tops in High 
School at Kirkwood, 
Mo. 


Now, that 
school has started : 








Paint your halls, recreation rooms and toilets with 
Cemcoat (Gloss Finish) and the walls and ceilings 
will stay white longer and require no repainting for 
years. 


| Cemcoat reflects all the natural light and so saves 
lighting bills. It is readily washed free from dust and 

| dirt, finger marks, etc., with soap and water without 

injury. 

| 

| 





SONOTINT applied to classroom walls and ceilings 
reflects light without glare and so saves students’ 
eyes. Its velvety finish is not injured by repeated 
washings and so it can be kept clean, bright and 
sanitary. 


LAPIPOLITH , 


TRADE MARK 


Do you find it difficult to accommodate the stu- 
dents? Are classrooms crowded—cloak room 
facilities inadequate—dismissal periods marked 
by endless confusion? 

Many school boards are taking steps to remedy 
such conditions by arranging for corridor instal- 
lations of Berloy Lockers, as was done in the 
High School at Kirkwood, Mo., shown above. 
Every inch of available space can thus be used 
for classroom purposes. The lockers are con- 
venient to classrooms and exits, but are not oc- 
cupying valuable space. Confusion at dismissal 
time is eliminated. 

Berloy engineers will be glad to co-operate with 
you in planning a locker installation which will 
give vour building maximum student capacity. 


L/GNOPWON. Z 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS tia 
For Concrete and Wooden Floors 








LAPIDOLITH stands out as the material used for : 
years in schools and colleges on the old and new con- ae 
crete floors to make them hard, dustproof and wear- pe 
proof. 


Catalog Y-7 gives complete information 
on types and sizes. 


Just flush on this liquid chemical and your floor ent 
troubles are over once and for all. 


No more injurious dust being ground up to harm bur 
lungs, clothes and desks; no absorbent unsanitary th 
toilet floors. 
Write for testimonials from leading schools and col- n { 
leges and treated concrete block. 





BERLOY 


LIGNOPHOL preserves new wooden floors and 7 
saves old wooden floors from further deterioration by ‘: 
replacing the natural gums and oils which heat and wi 
washing have removed. Pour it on and brush it out ini 
and your floors will be non-absorbent and long lived. v 
The surface will be hard and impervious to water and thd 
so easily cleaned. | 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canton, Ohio. 


ton New York Philadelphia Chicago 
t. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco ‘ ‘ : 
las Los Angeles Roanoke Jacksonville Do not confuse Lignophol with common oils often 


used. It penetrates and does not remain on the sur- 


3 face to catch dust. , 
-E. =~ i a Oo y = Investigate without obligation. Write 
= for applied samples and literature. 


| Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 
MULL co co co 
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Granite —The Noblest * Building Stone 
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Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Maleolmson, Higginbotham & Palmer, Archts. 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 


Pye 4 


beauty of granite. 





of building stone. 








National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When Granite Proves Nobler Than All 


Neither weather nor wear can mar the natural 


It is impervious to moisture, and will not 
stain nor become dirty. 


Its hardness makes it the ideal stone to use 
where traffic and wear is hardest. 


In the building, granite becomes the noblest 


Its upkeep is practically nothing and its numer- 
ous colors and possible finishes make it ideal 
for decorative purposes. 


Write today for our booklet Architectural Granite which 
tells the story of granite in a most interesting way. 
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VICTORY FOR UNIT SYSTEM OF VENTILA- 
TION. 

[he controversy which has been waged for 
everal years regarding the unit system of ven- 
lation, whereby mechanical devices are omitted, 
as culminated in a definite action on the part 
of the New York school authorities. These have 
now come out decidedly in favor of the unit sys- 
tem. 

At a conference attended by John A, Fergu- 
on, M. D., Chairman of Committee on Buildings, 
Dr. Edward B. Shallow, associate superintendent 
of schools, Amos Smith, Engineer, William H. 
Gompert, architect, R. W. Rodman, superintend- 
ent of plant operation, F. G. McCann, Chief of 
the heating and ventilating bureau, and Messrs. 
Dobbin, Lindsay, Kiewitz and Thomas of the 
bureau of construction and maintenance a 
thorough discussion of the subject was entered 
nto. By a unanimous vote, it was decided to 
idopt the unit system of heating and ventilation 
n future buildings. 

The Reasons Stated. 

Che conference gave the following reasons for 

lopting the change: 

“To eliminate large and expensive apparatus 
vhich at times is idle. The installation of the 
init system will effect a saving of from 5 to 
10%, which represents approximately from 

000 to $7,000 per building, depending on the 
and type. The unit system would obviate 
e apparatus rooms, underground ducts and 
eep basements, thus effecting a saving of not 
( than 8% which on an “A” type, 48-class 

om building, would amount to approximately 

20,000 to $60,000. 

“Eliminate heavy heat losses between central 

ating chambers and rooms. Reduces fire and 
inie risks by doing away with passes afforded 
for smoke through ducts, should fire occur in 
isement. A room may be ventilated only when 
upied, thus each room becomes an individual 
tem. Allowing rooms for “after-hours” use 
be ventilated separately, whereas in a central 

tem it becomes necessary to operate entire 
ant to serve individual rooms. Allow for 

k heating by recirculation 


irg¢ 


) 


“Unit becomes a direct radiator for night use 
by closing outdoor damper and opening recircu- 
lating damper. Expense of ventilating unoc- 
cupied rooms eliminated. Direct radiators in 
same rooms with units become operative only 
in extremely cold weather. Decreased motor 
horse power for volume discharged, eliminating 
loss due to duct resistance. 

“A room can be ventilated or recirculated at 
will with the psychological effect of seeing the 
source which makes possible the bringing of 
fresh air directly into the room. Schools in 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Paterson, N. J., where the 
unit system is installed have been examined, and 
we have had representatives from this bureau 
make investigations in schools on Long Island 
and in the state of New Jersey, accompanied by 
Amos Smith and Mr. Riordan, of the board of 
estimate and apportionment. Mr. Riordan in- 
formed us that he visited schools in New Jersey 
where the unit system is installed. The result 
of all these investigations is an endorsement of 
the proposed change. 

Replies received from architects connected 
with the boards of education in various cities 
and also private practising architects who are 
experts on school buildings endorse the unit sys 
tem of heating and ventilating. 


WHY SCHOOL COSTS HAVE ADVANCED. 

“Part of the cost of the enrichment of the 
school curriculum is due to the attempts of the 
schools to discover through try-outs the ill- 
suited pupils, to remove them from formal cur- 
riculum and place them in other fields of ac- 
tivity,” said Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Thomas F. Power, of Worcester, Mass., in a pub- 
lic address recently. 

“Democracy guarantees the right of every 
child and youth to receive as much education as 
his native and developed abilities permit him to 
acquire. This includes other kinds of educa- 
tional activities besides formal education. With 
this right of the child goes the obligation of the 
community to assume the charges. Denial of 
education to adjust curriculums to varying abili- 
ties is not democratic. Failure to recognize 
that high schools are the colleges of the people, 


failure to recognize that the try-out feature has 
superceded the survival of the fittest theory in 
the high school are both aristocratic tendencies.” 

NEW TYPES OF PLANS FOR NEW YORK. 

A new flexible unit type of grade schoo! build 
ing has been developed in New York City and 
more than fifty buildings are to be erected in 
the near future. The buildings are to be 
erected in five sections each and each section 1s 
to be three stories high and so arranged that 
it may be carried up five stories in height. The 
initial buildings are to contain at least seven 
teen classrooms, and the additions will provide 
for 43 and finally for 67 classroom units. 

The frontage contemplates a site of approxi 
mately 200 feet, and the building will provide 
more classrooms in less cubiture than in the 
present fifty-nine classroom unit building 

The plan is flexible, since it is possible to 
build any one of the five sections three stories 
or five stories in height, and any number of sec 
tions as the needs of the particular community 
demand at the time the building is erected 
Later increase in the school population will be 
taken care of by the erection of additional units 
until the building is complete in five sections 
and is carried five stories high. 


A 35-MILLION-DOLLAR PROGRAM. 


The New York City board of education has 
outlined a program for building construction 
during the year 1924, calling for an expendi- 
ture in access of 35 million dollars. It is 
planned to erect 22 elementary schools, 17 addi- 
tions, and 9 temporary buildings with accomo- 
dations for a total of nearly 48,000 punils. In 
addition to this it is proposed to buy sites for 
53 further buildings and for play space adioin 
ing existing buildings at a cost of $1.656.000 
The program provides for additions to two hich 
school buildings and sites for two further high 
schools. Two vocational schools to cost $2.925,- 
000 and one vocational building are to be 
erected. The total number of hich schoo! and 
special school sittings to be provided is 7.000. 
All of the elementary schools are to be erected 
on the flexible unit plan 
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Every Coat is Accessible at 


O CROWDING and jostling of pupils with a Wilson 
Hygienic Wardrobe in the room. The whole front is 
opened at once, and discipline can always be maintained. Either 
rolling fronts or disappearing doors are used, and where re- 
quired, these fronts can be prepared with blackboard surface. 
We have a fully descriptive booklet that is yours for the ask- 
tl ing. Write us today. 


T The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wilson disappearing door wardrobe 
built into recess. San Pedro St. 
School, Los Angeles, California. 





Note black board surface on doors. 
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Seattle, Wash. 
recommendation of the superintendent provid- 
ing for a change in the plan of entering first 


The board has approved a 


year pupils. Under the new plan, pupils who 
will be six years old on October first will be en- 
tered in September; those who will be six years 
old on March first will be placed in February 
classes. 

—Dover, Del. By a vote of the board, non- 
resident school children will not be admitted to 
grades lower than the sixth, unless the territory 
becomes a part of the school district. Should 
the section from which these children come, de- 
cide not to enter the district, it will be neces- 
sary to send the pupils to the nearest rural 
school. 

—Edinburg, Ind. Bible study has been intro- 
duced in the schools. A special period each 
week will be devoted to a study of the scrip- 
tures. 

Fremont, O. A change has been proposed 
in the course of study in the senior high school 
in order to correlate the work more closely with 
that of the junior high schools. The course of 
study will be arranged to suit the psychological 
and mental needs of the pupils, rather than to 
cater to the entire student body. The change 
seeks to more nearly bridge the gap between 
the junior and senior high schools and to make 
it unnecessary for a student to withdraw be- 
cause of inability to keep up. 

—Summer sessions in the past have been 
more or less for the purpose of permitting 
backward students to make up work that they 
have failed in, or for ambitious students to 
take advanced work. Thi however, the 
ocational school at St. Minn., has 
idopted the policy, in so far sible, of hav- 















ing a twelve month school year. On this basis, 
the school is closed to students for a period of 
only three weeks, from August 17 to Septem- 
ber 10. Under this plan, a boy is occupied for 
a longer school year, he is able to complete his 
course and graduate from: two to six months 
earlier, and it permits him.to make profitable 
use of many weeks that might otherwise be 
wasted. 

Pupils register at any time between the first 
and the fifteenth of June. The hours are from 
8:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. 

Ohio has 1,358,000 children of school age, 
1,064,000 children in school, and a total of 36,- 
399 teachers to serve the schools. In enroll- 
ment, the boys maintain a lead of 17,000 over 
the girls. The average number of 
teacher is 29: in the elementary 
average is 31 and in the high school it is 22. 

The open-window classroom in Newark, N. 
J., will be eliminated because the classes have 
not functioned properly. In future, school con- 
struction will make no provision for these 
rooms. It is the purpose of the school authori- 
ties to transfer the children to the regular 
classes and to inaugurate other means for the 
improvement of their health. 

The position of supervisor of public school 
nurses has been created at Syracuse, N. Y 
Health work in the schools will be resumed on 
an enlarged scale this fall. 


pupils per 


grades the 


class- 


Governor Small of Illinois has signed the 
Dailey bill providing for a new system of dis- 
tribution of the state school fund. Formerly 
the distribution was made on the basis of the 
number of persons of school age Under the 
new plan, the fund is distributed according to 
the number of days the school is in session, the 
number of pupils attending, the amount of 
property, the standard of the teaching staff, the 
number of teachers and the number of pupils 
in each district. Each school board is required 
to furnish a budget to the county superintend- 
ent, who in turn sends on? to the state superin- 
tendent. 

Dr. Clyde H. Garwood. superintendent of 
schools at Harrisburg. Pa.. in a public address 
on July 318t, indicated that the five surveys of 
the local schools have been of very small value 
Dr. Garwood said: 


“Surveys are all right so far as they go. 
You have heard much of surveys during the last 
few years, as many as five having been made 
of your school system since 1912, when the late 
Dr. Henry Snyder, superintendent of schools of 
Jersey City, reviewed your high school situa- 
tion. They are all right for discussional pur- 
poses and, taken with a grain of salt, in many 
instances they indicate tendencies. However, 
they seldom, if ever, reveal facts which are not 
already known by those who are operating the 
school plant. If you will read the five surveys 
made of your city school system you will find 
they differ materially in observations and con- 
clusions. However, you will find they all agree 
in one generally known fact, and that is, that 
about half of the population of Harrisburg live 
east of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and about 
half live west at the present time. 

—Mr. J. W. Turner, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Newkirk, Okla., has been elected 
president of the State Teachers’ College at 
Weatherford. 

Mr. L. A, Simms has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Hammond, La., to succeed 
W. J. Dunn. 

Mr. Robert H. Adams of Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed as supervising principal at 
Deland, Fla. 

Mr. Levi Robinson of Spokane, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sand- 
point, Ida. 

Supt. Wm. H. Holmes of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
has recently issued a brief report on methods 
employed in working out individual instruction 
problems in an interesting way. The plan of 
instruction is supplemented by picturés of pupils 
at work. During the early spring a campaign 
for a new school building was conducted in 
which the school children participated. The 
children marched through the streets en mass, 
carrying posters and banners urging the ap- 
proval of the bond issue of a million and a 
quarter dollars. Architects are now at work on 
the new school which the people approved at the 
election which followed the campaign for the 
building. 

The passage of the Downing bill in the New 
York state legislature has brought about new 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 








Mr. School Man is not the great need for more play- 
grounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 





Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal— Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL- STANDARD [(0O., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 
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The Shadow of Glevan 
Lurks in Carelessly-Washed Dishes 


T may seem a small thing when a dishwasher 

overlooks a cup or a plate, or allows food to remain 
between the tines of a fork. It may seem a small 
thing — but that’s how disease is communicated. 
The health of boys and girls, men and women, is 
menaced by dishwashers or equipment that does 
not clean tableware immaculately. 
The Autosan can’t become careless or forgetful. It washes, 
rinses and sterilizes every single piece of china, glass and 
silver, first with hot alkalis, then with jets of boiling water 
and live steam. It does the job thoroughly, irreproachably; it 
safeguards health and precludes the possibility of disease. 
And it does this at a saving of half the dishwashing 
payroll, and 60 per cent of the breakage ! 


Safeguard the health of the people you serve. 
Write today for Folder SA-43 explaining the 
operation of the Autosan and its economy. 


Coit’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


AUTOSA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


























DISH AND SILVER 
CLEANING 


MACHINE 
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Convenient Size 
Improved Measuring Rod 
Ounce Graduations 
Agate Beam Bearings 
Red Bronze Beams 


Patented Lever Construction 








Baked Enamel Finish, Nickel Plated Fittings 


Scale Level, Weight Table, Direction Plate 


for 


schools. 


Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2124-2126 West Twenty-first Place 
CHICAGO 


The Standard Scale 


The weighing and measuring of school children has gradu- 
ally developed definite scale requirements which the present 
day buyer cannot overlook. 

Continental scale engineers, working in collaboration with 
child health authorities, have anticipated these requirements, 
now built exclusively into 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


The mechanical and quality features listed under the illus- 
tration are indispensable to the efficiency of scale service in 


Whether you are contemplating one or more scales for your 
institution, insist upon the Continental,—the scales designed 
exclusively for school needs. 
them, drop us a line for detailed description and prices. 


“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales” 


Schools 


If your dealer does not carry 


ILLINOIS 











( ided trom Page 
atings for the several officials in the attendance 
bureau Coincident with the ratings will come 


é ( In Salary due to the additional work 
entailed by the changes in the department 
Under this law, Dr. John W. Davis, director oi 


tendance bureau, will be rated as an asso 
ite superintendent, with a salary of $28,2 


ou 
George H, Chatfield, assistant director, will be 
ven the rating of district superintendent and 
will command a salary of $6,600. Other in 
east include district supervising attendance 
licers, who are now rated as assistants to prin 
pals, with schedules ranging from $38,400 to 
. 600. 
Division supervising attendance officers, unde} 
e law, become equivalent to principals of ele 
mentary schools. The men affected by the new 
chedule now command a minimum salary of 
3,750 and a maximum of $4,750. 
The chief attendance officer, who is now rated 
as a principal of a high or training school, 1 
given a minimum salary of $5,500 and a max! 
mum of $6,500. 
Assoc late Supt. W. Ji Shea of New Yo 
City has begun an inquiry into the amount oc 
money col ected for schoo! purposes In the h } 
1 ¢ ementary schools of the « Ity. The surve V 
was ordered by Supt. W. L. Ettinger following 
nformation that vast amounts of money ar 
raised in numerous ways in the several school 
G 


up A, the first group of questions, relate to 
he authorization for raising funds. Group B 
purposes and projects ol 


Methods of raising money and 


l ts of objects 
hool funds. 

amounts raised are included in section C. The 

| and expenditure of funds, including gen 


eral organization funds and other money raised, 
considered. The main purpose is to ob 


nformation as to the different types of e 
penditures. Suggested groupings are school 
buildings, school equipmnt, school activities, 
puy welfare, and other types of expenditures, 

roup to be itemized. 


he final queries deal with records of receipts 
bursements and provisions made for 
lits of the funds. 

Henry Grant Ellis. of Richmond, for the 
supervisor of secondary educa 
. has accepted the position of 
fF the Petersburg, Virginia, pub- 


tnree years 





( hools 


The west side board of education of Aurora, 
Ill., has elected James H. Smith, superintendent 
of schools to succeed H. T. McKinney. The new 
uperintendent has been at the head of the 
schools at Belvidere, Ill., for several years. 

The Belvidere, Ill., school board has ten 
dered contracts to Ralph Garrett of Urbana and 
Miss Elizabeth B. Harvey of Belvidere to be 
superintendent and assistant superintendent of 
the Belvidere schools. Mr. Garrett will have 
personal charge of the high school and Miss 
Harvey supervision of the grades. 

Mr. H. C. Krebs, Superintendent of Schools 

Somerset County, N. J., during the past 21 
years, has resigned to accept an associate pro- 
fessorship of education at the College of the 
William and Mary, in Virginia. Mr. Krebs’s new 
duties will include the supervision of practice 
teaching of college students in the Williams- 
burg high school. 

Dr. Krebs, before becoming county superin 
tendent was principai of the schools at Summer- 
ville, N. J., from 1897 to 1905 and supervising 
principal at North Plainfield from 1905 to 1912, 

Mr. EF. L, Porter, who has been notably suc 
cessful in organizing the centralized school sys- 
tem at Greenfield, Ohio., has resigned to accept 
the superintendency at Ironton, Ohio. 

Mr. J. S. Kinder, former superintendent of 
the Sullivan, Missouri, schools, who is at present 
teaching in the Southwestern Louisiana Insti 
tute, has recently accepted a position in the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Kinder wil be head of the department of 
education and professor of psychology. 

Mr. J. F. Glandon has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. J. E. Kinnison as superintendent of 
chools at Jackson, O. Mr. Kinnison had been 
connected with the Jackson schools for a period 
of 42 years, in the capacities of high schoo! 
principal and superintendent. 

B. R. Showalter of Berlin, Conn., has re- 
signed from the superintendency to enter upon 
a special course of study at Columbia Universi- 
ty preparatory to receiving a Ph. D. Degree. 

-E, F. Schweikart has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Fremont, O., to succeed 
F. P. Timmons. 

Mr. Lloyd E. Thomas of Lincoln, Neb. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Palmyra, to succeed Mr. Giffen. 


Supt. H. M. Rebook of Santa Monica, Calif., 
has been reelected president of the California 
State High School Teachers’ Association. 

Major John W. Moore, of the Bailey Mili- 
tary Institute at Greenwood, S C., has _ been 
superintendent of schools at Florence. 
Major Moore succeeds E. C. Wade who has gone 
to Bluefield, W. Va. 

Miss Minnie Semonin, 57, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Louisville, Ky., died sud- 
denly from an heart attack at her home on July 
22nd. Miss Semonin was made a supervising 
principal in 1909, and in 1917, took up her work 
as a district superintendent. 

Mr. John W. Pyburn of Gotebo, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Jen- 
nings. 

Mr. O. M. Craig of Ligonier, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Columbia 
City. 

Mr. R. W. Fairchild of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Elgin, Ill., to succeed Wm. T. Harris. 

Dr. Robert J. Aley, president of Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, is being considered for the 
democratic nomination for governor of Indiana. 
Dr. Aley was for some years state superinten- 
dent of schools and later president of the Uni- 
verity of Maine. 

DR. HENRY SNYDER DEAD. 

Dr. Henry Snyder for 31 years superinten- 
dent of schools at Jersey City N, J. died on 
July 27 after a brief illness. Dr. Snyder was a 
native of Easton Pa., born in 1858, of old 
Pennsylvania Dutch stock. After graduating 
from Lafayette College in 1878, he entered the 
Easton schools as a grade teacher, and a year 
later was made principal of the high school. 
From 1887 to 1891 he taught Latin in the Jer- 
sey City high school. After serving a year as 
grade principal in Jersey City, he was in 1892 
‘lected superintendent of the Jersey City 
schools. In 1921 he was offered the state com- 
missionership of education for New Jersey, but 
refused because of his interest in the welfare 
of the Jersey City schools. 

Dr. Snyder held numerous honorary offices in 
educational associations and was widely active 
as a member of professional committees and 
commissions. In 1914 he was president of the 
department of superintendence 


elected 
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Speakman Institutional Showers 


six gallons of water per minute 


This economy in water means a further 
saving in the cost of heating water 
there is less to be heated. 

Another economical feature of 
SPEAKMAN SHOWERS is their free- 
dom from repair costs. 

We will be glad to give School Boards 
interested in showers any information 
we may have relating to various types 
of installations. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington, Deiaware 





operate on 

















—Bobbed hair is a handicap to the applicant 
for a teaching position in Iowa, according to the 
towa State Teachers’ college bureau of recom- 
mendations. Some localities are so prejudiced 
against the style that a superintendent will not 
hire a teacher with bobbed hair, although she 
may have the highest possible qualifications. 

In order to avoid losing a job, some teachers 
have resorted to a style of arranging their locks 
to conceal the bob, but often, called for a second 
interview without sufficient warning, their 
scheme has been revealed and the position is 
lost. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has proposed a 
revision of its rule governing teachers’ salary 
increases. Under the new rule, a teacher having 
a standard certification and presenting a 
record of twelve approved credits in university 
extension, may receive an increase of $75 a year 
in addition to the regular increase allowed by 
law. No more than one such increase may be 
given in a single year. University extension 
credits may not hereafter be presented by any 
teacher until he or she has served the school 
board for at least one year. Two increases are 
permitted beyond the maximum salary. 

Whenever teachers with standard certification 
secure credit for course amounting to eight 
semester hours of approved training, they may 
receive a salary increase of $50 a year. Teach- 
ers in order to receive such an increase, must 
have standard certification and must have been 
connected with the school district for at least 
one year. Any numbe: ' increases may be 
given until the maximum is reached, except that 
no more than eight semester credits may be 
presented in any school year. 

After the maximum, a teacher may be allowed 
three additional increase of $50 each. Credits 


for extension courses must be presented each 
year before the first Thursday in November in 
order to have the increase in salary recognized 
in that school year. 

“One sad lack in all schools is the failure to 
develop leadership, in the fullest meaning of the 
term. Some teachers say that if too many lead- 
ers are produced there will not be enough fol- 
lowers, with consequent friction among leaders 
and near-leaders,”’ says the Ohio Teacher. 
“There is little danger from such _ result. 
Too many of us are blind followers. Teachers 
should understand their pupils well enough to 
single out those outstanding characters that 
may develop into real leaders and then encour- 
age them in their ambitions or inclinations.” 

The National Council of Teachers Colleges 
and the National Council of Normal School 
Presidents have been consolidated into a new 
organization to be known as the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges. The president 
of the combined association is Dr. J. G. Crabbe 
of the Colorado State Teachers College. The 
organization has adopted a standard of mini- 
mum scholastic requirements for admission and 
for graduation. 

Mason City, Ia. Members of the school 
board will not bar teachers with bobbed hair but 
they reserve the right of choice where the 
teaching qualifications are equal. 

TEACHER’S SALARIES. 

Locust Grove, Ia. The township school 
board of Fremont County has adopted a resolu- 
tion paying teachers $20 a month over and 
above the salary provided by the state certifi 
cate laws. 

3ayonne, N. J. The board has raised the 
maximum . salary of elementary principals 
from $4,200 to $4,500. Teachers long in the 
service are entitled to the increase. 

Ralph Broede, Bloomville, O., has refused 
reelection as a high school principal because the 
board increased the salary $200 a year. Mr. 
Broede said the school district is too poor to 
pay more than $1,800 a year. 

Teachers who have been in the schools of 
Louisville, Ky., for a period of three years and 
who have not received more than $2,650 annual- 
ly will be given increases of $50 a year. The 


increases will amount to approximately $40,000 
a year. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of 
Louisville, Ky., has adopted a resolution favor- 
ing removal of the limitation on the salary of 
the superintendent of schools. 

Long Beach, Calif. An adjustment of sal- 
aries for supervisors and principals has been 
made by the board. The minimum salary for 
junior high school principals has been fixed at 
$2,900 and the maximum at $3,600. Elemen- 
tary principals will receive a minimum of $3,200 
and their salaries will range from $2,500 to 
$3,200 depending upon the size of the building. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Sixty-one teachers who 
taught in the ungraded schools of Fond du Lac 
County the past year will receive bonuses of 
from $2 to $8 a month amounting to $1,403. 

—Louisville, Ky. Seventeen teachers in the 
summer schools have been given increases of 
$50 for the term, making the average salary fo 
the six-week period $185. The superintendent 
of the school will receive an increase of $75 for 
the term. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. The board has _ in- 
creased the minimum salary for teachers by 
eliminating clerks and assistants in the schools. 
The high school minimum has been raised from 
$1,100 to $1,200 per year and the elementary 
school from $800 to $1,000. No salaries have 
been lowered but a higher standard has been 
set in order that trained and capable teachers 
may be obtained. 

Deputy Commissioner of Education Frank 
Gilbert of New York State is of the oninion that 
the present salary schedules for teachers 
sheuld be maintained, if not increased. He be- 
lieves salaries now paid are not extravagant 
and that the expenditures for teaching service 
should continue to increase as cities grow in 
population. 

A study made of the money paid by the state 
for salaries of teachers in communities 
throughout the state shows that in the three 
years since 1919-20 there has been an increase 
of nearly 90 per cent. The amount expended in 
1919-20 was approximately $75,000,000, while in 
1920-21 it increased to $115,000.000. The esti- 
mated amount to be expended during the pres- 
ent year is $135,000,000. 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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“Why Pix Cafeteria Equipment 
is the Universal Standard 


VER since the inception of the Cafeteria 
Entirely aside from its utilitarian value, 


the School Cafeteria is an important asa recognized aid to education, Albert 


asset in that it accustoms the child- 


Pick & Company have made a special 


ren to eating the type of food that 


is most wholesome and nutritious. 


science of the manufacture of School 
Cafeteria Equipment. Our engineers have 


been the pioneers in this work and over a 


















period of many years have carefully studied 
hart S all of the problems of school feeding. It is as 


| | SERVICE a result of this experience that we have devel- 


oped a line of equipment that meets to perfec- 
tion the requirements of this particular field. 
The success of this equipment is based on the 
soundest foundation—the policy of placing 
quality before any other consideration. We 
say that “PIX” Cafeteria Equipment is the 
accepted standard simply because of the fact 


that more schools have proven it by the 





test of actual service than any other kind. 





aLBERT PICK=CoOMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALBION COLLEGE 
Albion, Mic h 
Another Complete 


Cafeteria Installation by 
Albert Pick & Company. 
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You, T ill Val 
ou, loo Wi alue 
e 
This Remarkable Book 
Never before has so practical and authoritative an 
exposition of the latest and most approved develop- 
: : ment in Domestic Science Classroom arrangement 
a ; and equipment been gathered into one book as is 
ne presented in this remarkable book—PLANS. 
lhe enduring quality of What Authorities Say Of It 
Our 364 page cata their equipment has built “The book will be of service to me in 
log, 8 h agheleah. all for The John Van Range guiding teachers in the making of plans 
ice the p Rene pi ‘ . for new laboratories.” — 
es Eaeken Gin Company an enviable —_ 
dispensable to buyers ' “IT have already found some good sug- 
of such commodities. name. gestions and am sure there will be 
Write for it today. many more when I have time to look 
For years, Van kitchen more carefully. 
and dining’ room equip- “TI thank you very much for them. We 
. — are equipping new schools and I am : 
ment has been Fiving un- sure I shall get many ideas from your as 
failing satisfaction to Ho- book. will 
pre: 
and Institutions. No one who is directly or indirectly interested in in 
the advancement and simplification of Domestic ee 
V« 7 . 6 . Science instruction should neglect the opportunity e1 
. y 41- b 2 . P 
\ eal CUS UICSTS and food to get a copy of this invaluable reference work. It ave 
service experts are glad will be sent without cost or obligation to any one mat 
to co operate with vou in filling in and mailing the coupon below. mi 
we c 
. : ( hil 
all details up to the com- wor 
. . ° ‘ fut 
pletion of the installation. A-B STOVE COMPANY | 
. tro 
Nothing too large or too BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN om 
Sa bee 
small for Van to handle. bas 
Your Copy Is Waiting st 
he: 
She John Van Range @ nT COUPON NOW : 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD ; 
rE Cit St ee A-B Stove Company ha: 
ncinna Battle Creek, Mich. Va 
CHICAGO DETROIT Gentlemen: It 
NEW ORLEANS OM \HA CLEVELAND Send me a copy of PLANS with the understanding that ae 
it involves no cost or obligation of any kind. al 
NAME... ) nomena veTeee ia ue 
ee Mail Address... 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
A pedestal fixt 
enameled and 


ire 
furnished 
vitreous china bowl 














EQUIP YOUR SCHOOLS WITH 


RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Foun- 
tains are the direct result of years of experi- 
mentation, with the view to producing a drink- 
ing fountain that would not merely serve as a 
convenient method of supplying drinking water, 
but a fountain absolutely sanitary in design,— 


durable 


cost. 


construction,—plus 


economical in 


The patented design and construction of the RUNDLE- 


SPENCE 


“Vertico-Slant” 


Drinking Fountains abso- 


lutely eliminates all possibility of contamination. They 
are positively germ proof, durable in construction, plus 
economical in cost. 


The Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountain 
has no hood on which the corner of the mouth can rest 


LIPS CANNOT TOUCH THE NOZZLE 


lecting crevices that are 


no filth col- 
impossible to clean—but is 


neat in appearance and absolutely sanitary in every 


respect 


requirement. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every 


Catalog furnished on request. 





No. C 143 





iron, beautifully 
with an extra 


of cast 
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the salary schedule adopted by the school 
board of Neenah Wis., provides that teachers 
will receive on the average $50 more during the¢ 
present school year than they did in the previous 
one. Salaries which are figured on the nine and 


Concluded 


one-half month’s basis are $950 for beginners 
the grades and $1,350 in the high school. 


The maximum salary for grade school teachers 


will be $1,450, for women in the high school, 
$1,800, and $2,550 for high school men. The 
average salary for grade teachers is approxi 
mately $1,210 and for high school teachers 


51,612. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Married women, with 
children, and living with husbands capable of 
working, will not be employed as teachers in the 
future under a new rule adopted by the board 

Joliet, Ill. Increases in salary ranging 


from $25 to $150 a year have been granted to 
employes other than teachers. Janitors have 
been given flat increases of fifty cents a day, 


based on six working days a week, 

Gloucester, Mass. The maximum salary of 
high school teachers, other than department 
heads, has been fixed at $1,600, the amount be 
ing’ given in increases of $100 each. 
The board has 
teachers in the 


given in 
secondary 


Lexington, Ky. 
reases of $200 to 
hools. 

INDEX OF TEACHERS’ WORK. 
new record sheet to be used by principals 
has been worked out by Examiner Joseph K. 
Van Denburg, chairman of the committe on pro- 
! on licenses of the New York City schools 
contains three subdivisions with a possible 
tal of 100 points. 
Each of these three sub-divisions is in turn 
ib-divided, so that the several elements which 
» to make up these groups are in turn evalu- 
ated in the five rating columns that are along 
ide of each one. These columns are numbered 

m one to five, and the degree of skill or qual- 

shown by the teacher should be checked in 

appropriate column. 


- 


Ty 


\ copy of the record sheet sent to the prin 
Is reads as follows 
Jame Date 
Reported bi P.S 


he 


») 


3. 


During past 


II. TEACHING 
l. 


Il. 
F 


(See 


I PERSONALITY (15) 
Uses a pleasant, well modulated 
voice in the 
Is cultured, refined, neat. 
Is self controlled, tactful, cheer 
ful 


classroom. 


ABILITY (50) 


Interest. Pupils attentive, in- 
terested, well behaved, friend 
ly. 

Attack. Pupils led to attack 
new matter intelligently and 
successfully. 

Drill. Pupils well drilled in 
grade work and in review of 
earlier grade work 

Progress. Pupils make good 
progress in essential sub- 
jects as a result of team 
work. 

Breadth. Pupils’ self activity 
initiative and cultural in 
formation developed beyond 
the printed requirements. 
VALUE TO SYSTEM (35) 

Is responsive to suggestions 
and criticisms intended for 
her improvement, 

Makes. intelligent and _ sus- 
tained efforts for self-im- 
provement in leisure time 
without undue loss of school 
service. 

Maintains good, vigorous health 
and conserves energy for 
school work. 

Co-operates with the  pupil’s 
home, gives time to extra 
curricular activities of schoo! 
work with pupils after schoo! 
hours. 

Is reliable, dependable, loyal, 
enthusiastic. 

Has leadership, versatility re 


sourcefulness. 
Positively strengthens 
morale and _ pupils’ 
character. 
school year 


sche 0] 
mora! 


Times 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


63-75 Second St. 


1\2 


absent 


sheet of suggestions before rating.) 


1 


~» 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Times late 

able?.... ; 
Do you recommend this teacher for a Promotion 
License in........ 

Mr. Van Denburg explains that “the ratings 
are to be indicated by a check in the appropriate 
column. 

“In there may be traits 
less divergent under one caption, e. g., III.—5. 
‘Is reliable, dependable, loyal, enthusiastic.’ 
This is not an accident, but is planned so as to 
permit the principal to combine or average al! 
these qualities in one rating, inasmuch as ‘re- 
liability’ without ‘enthusiasm’ has its value les- 
sened to the system, and ‘loyalty’ with out ‘de- 
pendability’ is itself weakened. This illustration 
will serve to show the value of a combined 
ing under some headings. 


Were these justifi- 


some cases more or 


rat- 


“In general the one making the rating is asked 
to classify the one rated not by some idea! or im- 
aginary standard but by comparison with other 
satisfactory teachers of similiar rank in the 
candidate’s school and district.” 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. Charles S. Miller, who served for five 
years as superintendent of schools at Fruitland, 
Ida., has been elected to the superintendency at 
Ontario, Ore. Supt. Miller is an Ohio product 
and a graduate of the College of Idaho. 

Mr. H. P. Curry of Kenton, O.. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Victory. 


Mr. C. K. Wilkerson of Conway, Ark., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Union 
City. Tenn. 


Salaries in 1823. 

Teachers who are in a complaining mood con- 
cerning salaries may be interested in the wage 
seales which obtained just a hundred years ago. 
Miss Mary Winn, librarian at the Dixon, Il.. 
public library is authority for the correctness of 
the followine receipt which was found among 
the papers of her grandfather: 

“$7.12. Received of Nathan Whitney, trustee 
of school district No. 2, seven dollars and twelve 
cents for school keeping for the vear 1822. 

Mary Skinner. 


Jarre, Aug. 18, 1823. 
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Goshen, Ind. A Red Cross nurse has been 
employed by the school board. The nurse will 
give three hours’ instruction weekly in the high 
school in addition to the work of physical ex- 
aminations and home visiting. 

School boards in Pennsylvania have been 
notified to enforce strictly the vaccination laws 
of the state. Under instructions from the sec- 
retary of the state board of health, no chil- 
dren will be admitted to schools this fall unless 
they have been immunized against smallpox. 

St. Louis, Mo. A special school for crip- 
pled children has been planned by the board. 
The plans include transportation facilities for 
these children. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Two open-air class- 
rooms have been included in plans for the new 
Harrison Park Junior High School and the Oak- 
dale addition. 

-Chicago, Ill. Rehabilitation of child vic- 
tims of sickness and accidents is to be under- 
taken in the schools this fall on a larger scale 
than previously attempted. Special attention 
will be given to eyesight conservation, the pro- 
vision of glasses for children with defective vi- 
sion and artificial limbs for those who have lost 
these members. Provision has also been made 
for the treatment of cases of infantile paralysis. 
Personal News 

The rehabilitation 
be undertaken on a 


of defective children will 
more extensive scale in the 


Chicago schools next fall, it has been an- 
nounced. Children who have lost limbs will be 
enabled to purchase artificial limbs on the in- 
stallment plan, paying little as $1 a week. 


Children having defective eyesight will be as- 
signed to vision conservation classes of which 
there will be ten and for which the rooms will 
be lighted with special equipment. Textbooks 
for these classes will be print in type no 
smaller than 24 point. Plans to help children 
rippled by infantile paralysis have also been 
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made. The state has voted $100,000 for this 
work, which amount has been enlarged by an 
appropriation by the board of trustees and by 
private subscriptions. 


IMPORTANT GIFT TO HANNIBAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Two matters of very great importance to the 
public schools of Hannibal, Missouri, have re- 
cently come to the attention of the Journal. 
One of these is the gift of $200,000 by Mr. W. 
B. Pettibone, a citizen of that city, for the erec- 
tion of a memorial school in honor of his wife. 
The other is the successful outcome of a bond 
election for a complete modernizing of the 
school plant of Hannibal. These two matters 
came to a successful issue simultaneously, 

The gift made by Mr. Pettibone will be de- 
voted entirely to the erection of a modern, 
strictly fireproof, elementary school to take the 
place of the old North school destroyed by fire 


in December, 1922. This building which will 
contain all features of a modern elementary 
school will include facilities for use as a com- 


munity center in the district to be served. The 
grounds and surrounding property will be im- 


proved under the direction of a_ landscape 
specialist who has this matter in charge. The 
school will, stand on an elevation overlooking 


the central part of the city and commanding a 
beautiful view of the Mississippi river 

This gift by Mr. Pettibone follows a number 
of other gifts made by him, including Riverview 
Park, a natural landscape of about 140 acres, an 
endowment to maintain the park, and also sev- 
eral smaller gifts to hospitals and other insti- 
tutions in the city. 

The second item mentioned above that of the 
bond issue provides $600,000 for the erection of 
new school buildings and the improvement of 
buildings now in use in the city. The building 
program contemplated by the board of educa- 
tion will cover a period of two or three years. 
The architect is now working on the plans for 
these buildings. The result of the building pro- 
gram will be a complete remodeling and mod- 
ernization of the school plant. Some of the old 
buildings will be torn down completely and re- 
placed by modern structures and the others will 
be improved to meet present needs in school 
work. 
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BECAUSE : 
They make stairways non-slip. : 
They out-wear any other stair tread ma : 
terial. z 
They are economical. : 
They can be obtained in color tones that = 
harmonize with any marble 5 
Chey are made with standard nosings, 3 
factory finished. 5 
Chey never wear smooth - 

Chere are two general classes of Alundum 

Safety Products Che stair treads are made : 
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Alundum Safety Treads Make 
Ideal School Stairways 
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STATE AID URGED. 

State aid for education, through which good 
schools will be made accessible to all children of 
school age, was advocated by State Commis- 
sioner A. B. Meredith of Connecticut at New 
York University summer school in discussing 
“Financing a State School System.” 

Declaring that no now seriously ques- 
tioned the fact that education is a state function. 
Commissioner Meredith said that the problem 
was to know just how much state aid, and with 
it the corresponding direction of education, 
should be provided as not to stifle local 
initiative but at the same time to stimulate local 
responsibility for good schools. 

“The state should in general,” he added, “give 
such aid as shall insure minimum attainable 
standards in relation to training of teachers, 
sanitation and safety of school buildings, the 
teaching of statutory subjects, length of school 
year and of school days, and also the state 
should provide that comprehensive educationa! 
facilities are within reasonable access to all 
children of school age. This may mean high 
schools and elementary school tuition and trans- 
portation rebates. 

“Again there are certain school districts with 
small financial resources, but with large schoo] 
obligations. For these the state has a special 
concern in its effort to provide an equity of edu- 
cational opportunity. This situation is usually 
met by special aid, with the amount determined 
by conditions. In order that this may be 
thoroughly effective, a definite plan of activity 
should be agreed upon beforehand by the town 
and by the body distributing the aid.” 

Commissioner Meredith believed that the 
whole matter of state and of public education 
was still in the empirical stage and that the 
various states represented varying policies. He 
said that much aid would result from the studies 
of the Financial Inquiry Commission. 

“To get a fair basis of distribution in any 
state,” he said in conclusion, “the best theories 
will have to be considered in the light of the 
historical development of the educational prac- 
tices of that state.” 


Prof, J. M. O’Gorman, head of the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Idaho 
has been appointed to a similar position at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Fits conveniently 
spaces, 







Junior Cabinet closed—neat. 
attractive, safe and sanitary. 








Pert ron conan 


Junior Cabinet—single door—15 
in. wide, 18 in. deep, 60 in. high. 
into small 










a ed 


POTOMAC & DE KALB STS. 





deep 





MEDART 
Steel 


CABINETS 


Schools everywhere, in large 
communities and small, are in- 
stalling Medart Steel Cabinets, 
because of their great utility. 
For storing books, paper, sta- 
tionery and supplies they are 
the most practical equipment 
ever devised for school use. 
They are built of heavy sheet steel, 
richly enameled in olive green—are 
roomy, with adjustable shelves — 
dust proof—sanitary—lock in three 
places with one turn of the key. 
Made in two sizes as illustrated— 
write for Bulletin C-1, giving details 
and prices. 


MEDART Steel Lockers 


Are made in various styles, types and 
sizes for every school need. Illustrations 
at left and right show back-to-back, and 
recessed-in-wall construction. Write for 
catalog A-2. 





EDART MANUFACTURING 





Full size cabinet—double 
doors—35 in. wide, 18 in. 
and 72 or 60 in. 
high, as desired. 
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Full size cabinet closed—dust-proof 
—vermin proof—theft proof. Space 
for storage may be varied 
by using additional shelves, 




















COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Typical Sani Institutional Installation 


Permanent 


Durable 


Sanitary 


IT is false economy to buy wooden tables and counters that require 
constant refinishing, when Sani equipment is available. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York City, write us follows: ‘We have now 
used Sani equipment for approximately five years and it is in the 
same condition as it was five years ago. It has received hard use but 
has always been snow white and it is a pleasure to go into our 
dining room when this equipment is in use.”” They have just this 
month purchased additional similar equipment from us. 


SANI institutional equipment is endorsed by its users all over the 
country. The Sani Onyx counter and table tops are easy to keep 
clean because they are not stained nor spotted by fruit juices or 
spilled liquids. All exposed parts of the table bases and counters are 
Sani Metal porcelain enamel, either white, oak or mahogany, which 
resists the deteriorating effects of wet brooms and mops. 

For walls, ceilings and wainscotings use Sani Onyx (far superior to 
marble or tile). It is more sanitary, permanent and will not discolor. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or this office 
and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs showing other types of 
tables and counters as well as chairs and other Sani products; also 
furnishing drawings or plans for a complete installation. 


Sam Products ©. 


489 Sani Building North Chicago, IIl. 





Selling Organization for Marietta Mfg Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toronto, Can. 
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Seat All the Crowd 


No use to let any go 
away disappointed so long 
as there are Knockdown 
Bleachers. Keep a supply 
of them stored for every 
emergency; little storage 
space required. 

They fit any need, in- 
loors or out, permanent or 
temporary. Sections 14 ft. 
long, 3 to 15 seats high, 
painted one coat. Usable 
anywhere, can’t mar floors 
or lawn. Safe, solid, dur 
able, because made from 
strong, sound material, 


heavily ironed. To pro- 
tect spectators from the 
feet behind them, seat- 
boards are placed above 
the foot-boards. 

weead by “Ys” “¥. 
W.’s,” universities, col- 
leges of all sizes, high 
schools, clubs and indus- 
trial plants in nearly every 
state in the Union. Not 
a one of our customers but 
will boost Knockdown 
Bleachers. They pay for 
themselves in extra seat 
ing at the big pay events. 





Be prepared! 
Write us today for circular and prices. 
LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
365 Griggs St. 
Up for a day or to stay 


Urbana, III. 


BLEACHERS 


REG. U S.PAT OFFICE 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


can be adjusted to suit the con 
ditions in the schoolroom as 
they actually exist. They are 
guaranteed to give maximum 
amount of light and yet exclude 
the bright rays of the sun. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are of simple construc- 
tion, positive in action, and ab- 
solutely foolproof. The opera 
tion is so simple and easy that 
any child can adjust a Draper 
shade. 

The reason why hundreds of 
schools throughout the country 
have adopted Draper Shades 
is because of correct design, 
quality and durability. These 
three points insure satisfactory 
service. 


W rite today for all particulars. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














Draper Adjustable Window Shades RY Mect Every School Requirement 
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NEW JANESVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 

















When the School Board at Janesville, Wisconsin, after 
spending around three-quarters of a million dollars 
for their new High School building, 
lection of lockers, they did not allow a few hundred 
dollars to stand between them and the best locker 
equipment obtainable. They selected Durabilt in 


: By 
; 











came to the se- 


Lockers Exclusively 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 400 Arnold Ave., AURORA, ILL. 


preference to other makes offered at lower prices.” 
That they have not regretted their first judgment is evi- 
denced by repeat orders placed as the building progressed, 
until now the pupils of this school are served by 2,300 
Durabilt Steel Lockers in gymnasium, team rooms, class 
rooms and corridors. 








THE IDA SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM. 
G. A. Gale, Superintendent of Schools, Ida, 
Michigan. 

The school lunch service in the smaller towns 

the state is not an impossibility. We have 
found in our school that by proper managing, 
t can be run successfully and at the sanfe time 
serve as a means by which the parents can be 
encouraged to visit the school and become inter 
ested in its activities. 

Our school population for the year was one 
hundred thirty-five and the school attendance 
averaged about one hundred seven _ pupils. 
Quite a large number of our students live in the 
ountry and are in the habit of bringing their 
lunches to school. Sometimes the _ distance 
from home prohibited the eating of the lunch 
at home and this coupled with the fact that 
there was not any restaurant in town caused the 
former superintendent to recognize the need of 
a lunchroom. 

In order to make the project self-supporting, 
a few socials were held to raise the necessary 
funds. Donations such as an oil stove, dishes, 
ete., were received from different people of the 
town. The general science class of the high 


chool made a fireless cooker as one of their 


projects and other articles such as tables and 
benches were made by the students. Due to the 
cost of equipment and perhaps to poor manag- 
ing, the financial record of the lunchroom at the 
end of the first year showed a deficit of about 
xty dollars which the school board kindly ap- 
propriated to square the account. 

Our problem this year has been to make the 
inch service more efficient and self-supporting 
and we did this to a large extent by profiting 
by the experience gained the preceding year. 
If a lunchroom ean be started in the small 
chool without being a financial burden upon 
the school board, very little opposition will be 
experienced. 

Quarters Need Not Be Elaborate. 

We use the cafeteria plan of service which 
works out very well. The lunchroom occupies 
a room in the basement in which the kitchen is 
laced at one end with a serving table between 

and the dining tables. The tables are all 
vered with white oilcloth which makes them 
ery easy to keep clean and lasts a long time. 
\s our seating space is too limited to serve all 


at once, the lower grades are dismissed about 
ten minutes earlier to allow them a chance to 
finish before the older children come down. 

Every morning the teachers in the different 
rooms count the number of pupils who intend 
to eat lunch at the school and write it on the 
board in a convenient place where it can be 
read by a student from the high school who 
makes a trip to each room and reports the total 
number to the cook. As the number is fairly 
constant little trouble is experienced by the cook 
in preparing the dinner. Printed tickets hav- 
ing one dollar and five cents in trade are sold 
to the students for one dollar. This is a con- 
venient thing for the smaller people since they 
can leave their tickets with the teacher and les- 
sen the chance of losing their money. 

Our menu has been rotated to make it attrac- 
tive and so the students will get food in approx- 
imately balanced proportions. Nothing is 
thrown away. Coffee and tea have never been 
served and the milk habit has been encouraged. 
As the students come down they observe the 
menu for that day and the day following which 
is posted in a convenient place. 

Person in Charge of Lunch Room Important. 

For a cook we found a woman in the commu- 
nity who has children in school and who besides 
being merely the cook to prepare the meals, 
soon gained such an interest in the plan that 
she became the controlling factor in our success 
for the year. The cook came at nine o’clock in 
the morning and was usually through at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. We have paid her at 
the rate of twenty-five cents per hour. Before 
leaving she gives to the superintendent a list 
of the articles which she needs for the next day. 

These are purchased and delivered that even- 
ing. The milk is delivered every morning by a 
farmer near by. It is a wise plan to choose one 
good store to purchase goods from because the 
continuous appetite of so large a family insures 
orders and a reduction can be obtained. 

Three students have been chosen from the 
high school for work during the lunch hour for 
which they have been given their lunches. 

The cashier has balanced his books each day 
and the money has been turned over to the su- 
perintendent who thus knows each day the ex- 
act financial status of the lunchroom. It is im- 
portant in this as in any business to know how 





the account stands every day. Of course our 
plan has not been to make money but to serve 
the best possible food to the students at the 
least expense. Allowance has been made for 
depreciation of apparatus. 

We have maintained the same _ discipline 
which is observed in the average home and 
have found that very few dishes were broken 
by carelessness. In the latter case they have 
been replaced at the expense of the student. 
Plan Brings Parents and Teachers Together. 

Visitors have been encouraged and special 
visiting days arranged, in fact some people 
came quite regularly. There might be some 
who thought the regular attendance of the 
townspeople unwise but we believe that we have 
gained by it because by so doing the parents 
have come to the school often and have been im- 
pressed with the idea that the school is per- 
forming a real service to the community. We 
have not arranged for special parent-teacher 
meetings but all of our teachers eat at the 
lunchroom and they find that the dinner-table 
is an excellent place to meet the parents and 
liscuss with them the work of the school. An 
acquaintance is made and new interest springs 
up. 

Our final report shows the following results: 


No. of day lunchroom open ae 87 
Total number served .... , 3869 
Highest attendance .... 59 
Lowest attendance . 30 
Average attendance i 
Total amount received ie - $405.5 57 
MOUs DEE GE ses devevs j ay 349.09 
Cash on hand to start year .. .. 00.00 
Cash on hand at end of year ... 51.53 
Average cost per lunch .. : 105 


Average daily overhead rn. 4.01 
(Above includes cost of groceries, cook’s 
salary and extra equipment.) 
Prices charged 


Cocoa 1 cents 
Milk er 4 cents 
Filled sandwiches 5 cents 
Unfilled sandwiches 1 cents 
Cake : 1 cents 
Ginger Bread 1 cents 
Soup : .4 cents 
Salmon patties .5 cents 
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Higher Quality - Lower Cost Painting 








THE neu Libbey Higi 
School building com pleted 
this Summer at Toledo, Ohio 


is pictured helou 


In this magnificent, finely 
appointed ( student 
pacity atructure, the ent 
pla ‘ and ceilir r 
face wa ty- pe i } 
DeVill ‘ “ip 

Th ‘ oat work jreat 
n hiding power nd highly 
uperior n quality, waa done 
with a coverade 7) i f 
than ) ag t. to the gallam 
of 3 ; 

1 aving in excess o 
was effected ov the single 
tem of paint ag labor 


The large picture at the 
right shows the spray-paint- 
ing operation in one of the 
classrooms, 













268 Phillips Ave. 





you promptly. Address— 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co. 


Savinc 70% in painting labor alone and 
getting a superior quality of work through- 
out, were the DeVilbiss spray-painting re- 
sults obtained on this, the newest and largest, 
high school building in Toledo. 


You can obtain similar advantageous spray- 
painting results on your own new and main- 
tenance work. This example of solving the 
high cost painting problem, while at the same 
time producing the best possible quality of 
work, is only one among thousands in the 
service record, covering many years in the 
school and other fields of painting, of the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


Painting the DeVilbiss way mear f 
times fester than with brus} nd-pail No time is 





painting 3 to 


lost in dipping, daubing and brushir out the paint 


the material is always at the nozzle of th spray gun 
eady for easy and unbroken application Places im 
possible to reach with the brush: but which should be 
painted, are as thoroughly and uniformly spray-coated 
the more accessible surfa¢ There s no dripping 
nd spattering of paint The coatir applied has 
more hiding power than the |! ished coat is more 
eflective and longe wearil And of additional im- 
portance you mer will like t operate the non 
t De 1 ur 


There are further interesting facts about the DeVilbiss Spray-painting 
System and how it will unfailingly serve you in improving the quality 
and reducing the cost of your painting, which we shall be glad to mail to 


Toledo, Ohio 





DOUBLE PROMOTION IN McCOMB CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Joseph E. Gibson, McComb, 
Miss. 

For some time schoolmen have felt that on 
of the most serious adverse criticisms that eould 
be made against the public schools has heen 
that, because of the large numbers that are 
necessarily in eve ry class, the re s too littl 
opportunity for teachers to recognize individual 
differences. While no one will deny that there 
are great individual differences in the abilits 
of boys and girls, the course of study is planned 
to meet the needs of the average p ipl. Thus 
the very slow pupil and the very iol 
have alike been caught in the “lock ste pn: the 
slow pupil has been expected to progress mucl 
faster than he is able, while the bright puy 
able to do with ease the work that f ills occupies 
the time and ability of the average pupil and 
has had, in addition, time that he did not know 
how to use. 

We believe that the school should offer so far 
as possible a course suited to the individual 
needs of every boy and gir] We attempt to sec 
that the slow pupil does his work thoroughly by 
asking the teacher to give him special instrue 
tion outside the regular classes and hy requir 
ing him to repeat a course in which he failed 
But there ha been no provision for the bright 
pupil who can at intervals do two terms’ 
in one. 

We studied the methods of other school svs 
tems and found that there wer: precedents 
for handling this matter satisfaeto: In 1992 
in our desperation we worked out a plan that 
seems in a fair way to solve the problem of 
giving special opportunities to bright pupi 
who can qualify and at t!} 
criticized as undemocrat for its eonditions 


me time cannot be 


are clearly stated and are open to a Sinee the 
} ] 


adoption of this plan for double promotion, 29 


pupils received double promotion in the fall of 
1922, and 30, at the mid-vear of 1922-23. We 
feel that judged by results the plan is a sue 
cess Most of these pupils have continued to 
make honor roll grades in the grade to which 
\ ved double promotion and out of 
the total number for each term only one pupil 
has failed in one subject and another pupil 
When it is remembered 


that each pupil takes from five to seven subjects 


subjects. 


ve of subjects failed in is verv low. 


There is another interesting consideration 
nnected with this plan for double promotion. 
It is this: The cost of operating the elementary 


schools last vear was something over $40 per 


child. Of the 59 pupils that gained a half vear 


through our plan of double promotion, 57 of 
them made good Thus the school course for 
57 pupils was shortened or it was a gain of 57 
times $20, (the cost per child for operating the 
ne-half vear) or $1,140. 


l } 
SCNOOIS ¢ 


That is to say, 
on account of their double promotion sometime, 
somewhere, there will be a teacher less to hire 
and a saving of this amount to the school board. 
But school mortality may have been reduced. 
Many of those making double promotion may 
have been vetting tired of school work because 


their abilities and time were not being fully 


absorbed By putting these children in a new 
place and offering them tasks worthy of their 


teel, interest is renewed and ambition re 


Our plan for double promotion in brief pro 
is offered to pupils in 
ind in exceptional eases to 
pupils in 2A and 3B, upon the following con 


recommendation that the 
ified ti make the attempt for dou 


A certificate from a reputable physician 


to the effect that th pupil Is in perfect health 


and that in his ds ment extra study al d school 


work will not result as detrimental to the pupil’s 
health. 

8. The double promotion s! not result in 
making the chronological age of th p ipil at the 
opening of the term when the pup s to take 
up his advanced standing younger than the fol 
lowing: 8 years for grade 4B (8 years and 6 


months for grade 4A, 9 vears for grade 5B, 9 
vears and 6 months for grade 5A, 10 years for 
grade 6B, 10 vears and.6 months for grade 6A, 
11 years for grade 7B, 11 vears and 6 months 
for grade 7A, 12 years for grade SB, and 12 
years and 6 months for grade SA. The sehool 
records showing date of birt] re ised as the 
authority for determining chronological age. 

!. The pupil must have made honor roll 
grades in school work for the term previous to 
the request for double promotion 

5. The pupil must not have lost for any 
reason more than ten days from school during 
the term previous to the request. 


tested in standard 


6. The pupil must have 
ized achievement up to the standard of the 
grade into which he desires to be promoted in 
the following subjects: reading, spelling, com 
position, and arithmetic 


i. There are 
grades 1B to 8A whieh sl] 


no matter how proficient a pupil may be in the 


certain content subjects in 


ild not be skipped 


mechanies of arithmetic, reading, or composi 
iB geography, tA 
reography, 5B hygiene, 5B geography, 6B 

history, 5A 
geography, 7B hygiene, 7B history, 7B geog 
TA geography, 8B history, 
SB agriculture. It will be necessary for the 


tion. The se subjects “are 


Jc 


agriculture, 6A geography, 6B 
raphy, 7A history, 


pupil to take these subjects in a course under 
a teacher of the city schools under the direc 
tion of the superintendent, or by examination 
under the direction of the superintendent to 


(Concluded on Page 103) 
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HOCRADAY WINS AGAIN! 
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25 % More 


Surface 





The American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, did 
not guess—they took no one’s word. Instead 
they got the facts. In the open market they 
secured enough paint of the leading brands to 
make a test. 

Hockaday won! Their report shows that Hock- 
aday covered 25 percent more surface in 10 per- 


- a er cent less time. Let us show you how to get the 
oi cmailie ee money saving facts. 

pair It’s different. THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 

Hockaday co? n two 1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 

par Body past Chicago 

nd I e) liqu l 


HOCKADAY 


THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
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Window Shades 
For Modern Schools 
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STRAINED WIRE 


Detail drawing showing construction and operation of 
Athey Perennial Window Shades 


HEY fold like a fan. Can be 

raised from the bottom, or low- 

ered from the top. They make 
it unnecessary to draw the shade over 
the entire window to keep out a few 
rays of sun. They make awnings un- 
necessary. 


No rattle or fluttering even when 
the wind blows hard. No springs or 
rollers to get out of order. No latches 
to slip, or stick. 


Truly decorative —extremely dur- 
able. Made of indestructible cloth— 
thoroughly shrunken and water- 
proofed. Rain won’t hurt them. Easily 
dry-cleaned. By far the most econo- 
mical shade you can buy considering 
the many years they last. Experience 
of thousands of users proves it. 


Vrite for complete information and prices 


Mhey Company 


6093 West 65th Street - 








Chicago, Ill. 
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FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


100 Pupils Quit School in 1 Minute on Fire Alarm. 


Boston, Mass., May 3, 1916 This excellent showing in 

The fire drill gong _ the face of a serious emer- 
sounded and 400 pupils gency—was made possible 
marched out of the by Holtzer-Cabot F 
Charlestown High School, 
Monument Square, in one 
minute when fire was dis- v 
covered in the chemical For fifty years, Holtzer 
laboratory on the fourth Cabot have been leaders in 
floor. The fire was caused the manufacture and de- 
by an explosion of chemi- velopment of Electrical 
cals used in school work. Signaling Systems. 


ire 
Alarm and Signal Sys- 
tems. 


Today, many of the country’s leading Architects specify 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 
The first cost is the last with Holtzer-Cabot equipment. 


Write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electrical Signaling Systems. 


Home Office and Factory: 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices. 





Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St. ‘leveland, Ohic 17 Union Bld 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bld 
Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Detroit, Mict 1051 Book Bld 
Bldg Atlanta, G: 1511 Healy Bld 
Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan Life Bld; 
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“PROJECTED” SASH 


More light and air are 
gained by using’ these 
graceful solid steel win- 
dows. No weight boxes— 
no clumsy wood framing— 
no sticking sash that refuse 
to budge. The tilting ven- 
tilators exclude ordinary 
rain and deflect drafts, and 
give 66 per cent ventila- 
tion, against 50 per cent 
for sliding sash. 








Cost is surprisingly low. 
Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 





Clearfield and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 
*Chicago Boston * Detroit 
New York St. Louis *Buffalo 
Pittsburgh *Cleveland *Atlanta 
Dallas 


*Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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tional School Busses in use. 


in daily use. 


Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. 


shown below is a very popular model. It is 









This is because 
beatable. 


The bus 
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| International School Busses 


for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


For dependable, 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 S$. Michigan Ave 


Incorporated CHICAGO. ILL. 
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he has fairly made himself master of 
t these subjects in the grade he 

ne to omit. 
\ spe blank has been prepared and may 
d the iper ntendent’s oftice which lists 
nditions and which must be filled out 
i checked before permission will be granted 
pupil to attempt this double promotion 
by ( these conditions will be strictly 
1 ered to except condition tive to which ex 
may be made where conditions seem to 
Number seven does not, of course, 


» pupils in grades 2A, 3B and 3A. 
TABLETS FOR STANDARD SCHOOLS. 
Lhe Connecticut state board of education has 
tablet to schools that have 
the standards specified by that body. In 
illetin issued by the board it urges the fol- 


ed a bpronze 


no: 
tig, . 


loo often poor ventilation, uneven and ex- 


treme heating depress or distress the child with 


esultant loss to him and a smaller return to 


town on every dollar expended upon his 
cation. The art ef regulating the ordinary 
DOX wood stove 1S not possessed by many 


teachers. 

in the school the eyes are in constant use for 
work and for more distant use with black- 
oard, map or chart. No one would admit that 
desired to continue conditions which train 
than protect the children’s eyes, yet we 
many schoolhouses in which there is con- 
train. The windows are so placed that at 
times the pupil must stare more or less into 
rays of light. Commonly the windows 
n all three sides of the room with black- 
and charts of necessity between them. 
0k at the board the child endeavors to stare 
tween the rays of light from the windows 
either side. The result is strain. Few build- 
have sufficient glass area, many less than 

of the standard. 
Banking the windows high on the left of the 
with the axis to their rear provides a 
flood of light without shadows and reduces the 
iin to a minimum. Is it then worth the cost? 
an arrangement also greatly increases the 


ad 
i 


suitability of the room to instructional purposes. 

Desks permitting feet flat upon the floor and 
high enough to prevent round shoulders and 
cramped lungs seem a reasonable requirement. 
In many schools present arrangements require 
a goodly proportion of the pupils to sit with 
dangling feet at unadjustable desks the whole 
day through. 

An adequate supply of clean water for drink- 
ing and washing is not available in hundreds 
It is idle to teach habits of cleanli- 
ness if at the same time the school compels 
dirt. Cooperation with the home is impossible. 
We may teach the dangers of the common 
drinking cup but if the school insists upon its 
use the teaching is of no avail. 

Toilets easily accessible to the school and 
under easy supervision by the teacher are 
readily possible. The ordinary arrangement of 
both under one roof is not conducive to refine- 
ment nor are the lewd markings and cuttings 
upon the walls anything but a moral menace. 
Chemical toilets or septic tanks will care for 
the vault problem. 

THE GROWTH OF PARENT-TEACHER 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Parent-teacher associations are now success- 
fully maintained in all states, according to a re- 
cent bulletin issued by the United States bureau 
of education. State organizations have been 
effected in forty states in affiliation with the na- 


of schools. 


CAPABLE TEACHER SHOULD BE ALL 
THESE: 
She should have or cultivate good teaching 
personality. 
She should have a good basic education. 
She should have a knowledge of the aims, 


functions and subject matter of the curriculum. 
She should have a knowledge of the organiza- 
tion of a modern school. 
She should be a master in the art of teaching. 
She should have a knowledge of the child. 
She should have the correct professional ideals 
and attitudes. 


She should be able to teach insight and re- 
sourcefulness.—A. B. Meredith. 
TTTTTTITTTT TL coccecncnacanogaaaye 


tional body. The combined membership exceeds 
the 300,000 mark. 

Active work in the national organization is 
carried on through departments and standing 
committees. During the past two years a com- 
plete reorganization of departments and stand- 
ing committees has been effected, and there are 
five departments under which committees work, 
as follows: 

1. Organization and Efficiency.—Child Wel- 
fare or Founders’ Day; Child Welfare Maga- 
zine, extension, finance, membership, press and 
publicity, program service and literature. 

2. Public Welfare.—Better films, country life, 
immigration and American citizenship, juvenile 
protection, legislation. 

3. Education. Humane education, kinder- 
garten extension, scholarship, school education, 
visual education. 

1. Home Service. 
economics, home 
preschool 
standards, thrift. 

5. Health._-Child hygiene, monogamous mar- 
riage, physical education, racial health. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 

New York, N. Y. A study of the graduating 
class of the commercial high school, Brooklyn, 
by principal Gilbert J. Raynor, shows that the 
class included 25 per cent of the freshman class 
which had entered the school four years pre- 
vious. It had been the experience in the com- 
mercial high school that the graduating class 
rarely exceeded ten per cent of the original 
freshman class. In September, 1919, a total of 
965 freshmen entered the school and in June, 
1923, 245 of these graduated. Of the graduates 
218 expect to go to college. Of these 63 will 
enter regular day college courses and 149 sig- 
nify their intention of taking evening college 
work in the fall. 

The senior class of the high school at Stutt- 
gart, Ark., which graduated in June, 1923, con- 
tributed $1,000 to the maintenance of the school. 
Early in the spring of 1928 it became evident 
that the schools of the town would be obliged to 
close for lack of funds and a voluntary collec- 
tion was takn up in the community to cover a 
deficit of practically $40,000. The high school 
supplied $1,000 of this sum 


Children’s reading, home 
education, Mothers’ Study 


Circles, age, recreation and social 


eniors 
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Greater Heating Comfort 
per Ton of Coal 


More Heat — Less Coal 


Has been Dunham Performance for 20 Years 


ste teat tr a ae eos a 


| 


STEAM must flow freely through a heating system before 
it can give up its heat efficiency. Air and water prevent 
this. These accumulate in the radiator because of improper 
piping or inadequate methods for removing them. Unless 


they are removed, the radiators will be partly cold, partly 
hot. 


Old steam systems provide only one pipe to each radiator. 
These can be identified by the knocking and pounding 
caused by the condensed steam (water) trying to force its 
way down the same pipe that brings steam up to the radi- 
ator, also by the hissing air valves that spurt water on the 
floors, walls and draperies. Radiator traps were not new in 
1903, but in that year steam heating was revolutionized by 
the invention of the Dunham Radiator Trap, which auto- 
matically permits air and water to pass from the radiator 
without passing steam, keeping the radiator hot all over 
and giving QUIET maximum heat. 











The Guardian of the Coal Pile 

An average oT pore than one 
chool pei day for every working 
day of the year is being Dunham 
izé d, i 30) g any ty pe oT boile ra d 
radiator prejerre d by the school 


Noisy, half hot radiators waste heat. 
|, Jhey should be DUNHAMIZED , 


DUNHAM C. A. DUNHAM CO.. 
HEATING SERVICE 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago 

















° ° na long time. Her pupils never move around 

Some Teachers I Have Tried to Supervise noisily, and yet they have perfect freedom. She 
is not only a great teacher-—there are many 

Robert Remus. such—she 1s an artist. She has the real artis- 

tic touch which only the masters possess. I 


j ; fa have dropped into her room many times, feeling 
Mrs. was the greatest liability in the »»when talking to me about him. This was a bit out of sorts and tired. and always before | 
shape of a teacher that I ever had. I did not hard on the tin Henries, I thought, but our edu- ould hardly realize it. would’ be it peace with 
think | had a prize when by Hobson’s choice she cator seemed satisfied and we surely had no kick the world, and as happy and contented as one 
was appointed. It was one of the after effects coming, because he “delivered the goods. possibly could be She had this same soothing 
yma a — in the middle the year, and a Miss was a very popular teacher in and yet invigorating effect on her pupils. Her 
re eEare ‘ ‘ mar Vv "(O< , 
ah 1% er i eal Rew “i neal “ith abe town. She gave the pupils exceedingly high ervices are invaluable, and yet, she draws the 
some ¢ one other candk aan — ae aa 2 qe marks, and made a great deal of them in many same pay as the crudest who have taught long 
oo —_ a a W yr 9 a . ty een ways. It was seldom that a pupil ever failed enough to reach the maximum. 
ess noticeable) tooth ess; an while they do no n her room. She was a great believer on the Mis » ceeais, tole thjube the ts cil 
have a course on it at T. C., yet I have always anirational sid ’ : ork : , ’ een 
. : ° ¢ inspirational side, and did do good work with right Evervthing seemed topsy-turvy when 
maintained that to be a sound teacher presup- 4), mactern} hs rere “—- | ane < ad ps) ] ) 
: the masterpieces of literature and art, but she ever I visited her room I never saw her do a 
posed passingly sound teeth. I have spent some as t a strong teacher in any sense of the : , 
ied 3 , . . ; was not a strong teacher in any sense of the good piece of teaching. At the end of the year 
time trying to convince myself that of the two I , . 


word. I doubt it her influence was very posi- 
took the least undesirable, but be that as it may, v1 


her pupils did not ever appear to be up to the 
; tive on the pupils. 
I could not have done worse. She sure had 


requirements. Her desk was always in a mess, 


energy, and her special stunt was to pick one’s Mr. —- was one fine, well groomed young ‘iterally buried in books, papers, and other 
weakest link and then talk to them for two ™an. He had more dignity the first day he be- things. It did no good to scold her. She was 
hours. She never talked less. and she seldom C@Me a teacher, than is necessary for a college born short on taking suggestions and to fire her 
talked more, at one time, than two hours. She President to ever have. His character was un- would have been suicide. I finally did the next 
talked with board members and with citizens, uestionably superior. His education was suffi- thing to suicide by changing her to another 
and she manufactured more stories out of whole cient, but his lordly bearing did not win the con- building. It was then a case of grin and bear 
cloth than anyone else I have ever seen. Very fidence of the youths. Such a character has no it until the fates should otherwise decree. ‘ 
early in the game I decided that my part was business teaching, and he had sense enough to vagy ; could eat up, as they Beng Bs. 
absolute silence, and it worked. She took about ealize it, and after a year in school work he slang, intelligence tests. She was quicker than 
a year to figuratively hang herself, and so saved Voluntarily went into business. lightning. She had a sapere ¥ eae 7 a 
the trouble of a public execution. Where she is Mr. tried several lines of business and remarks, which were way over the heads of th 


now I do not know, but I pity some poor super- 
intendent. She had wonderful testimonials. 
She probably has one from me, but I doubt if it 
would agree with the carbon copy At the very 


7 ; " , , j 
; ' pupils, and so missing the points they would 
failed in all and then took up teaching, and has , 
. Bo rive,” S it * laugh all the harder. Discipline was very poo! 
made a great success of it. There is something : : s 
- . in her room, although she showed signs of im- 
about him which makes him very popular with , ’ ‘ier’ 
boys and girl f all age He is an excellent provement. Without good discipline the keen- 
IOVS % Ziris oO é aves. 2 S é » ce - 


best, testimonials are dangerous and mislead- student; his classes are inspiring, and the stu- est witted teacher can ~~ ages — 
ing, and are of questionable valu dents are always in the right frame of mind to successfully to adolescent boys and girls 

Mr. was about fifty years old, an old profit from his teaching. I am sure that he Mr. had the most marked influence on 
bachelor of course, and teaching in a rural never thought of teaching when he was in col- boys and girls of any teacher I have ever had. 
school. He was a normal school graduate, and lege, and his college life was not such that He was somewhat old ashioned in his methods, 
a good teacher. He had some hard cases to would have won for him, from the powers that but just the same he got wonderful results. He 
discipline, and he was right at home on the job. be. commendation to enter the ranks of training taught literature so that the most was gotten 
His personality was against him, being very young minds to shoot. However, he finally '™™ At. History and geography were ex 
large, and having a feminine voice. Why does foynd the right track, and he is a grand suc- tremely rich and interesting, and arithmetic be- 
he stick to teaching when he can get no farthe sites came a second nature to the pupils. He ex- 
than a rural school at nitty Other jobs are less d celled In every branch of study, but he was at 
exacting, and his peculiarities would not have Mis is the best primary teacher I ever his best out of school hours, and on the play- 
so seriously handicapped him. I suppose the aw. She hardly ever speaks above a whisper; grounds. He banished fights and indecent lan- 
answer is that he was a born teacher. One of neither do her pupils, but she has the most guage, and was a tower of strength in moral 
the board members always called him Lizzie, animated room full of youngsters one will see Concluded on Page 107) 
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EN you specify The 
Johnson Pneumatic Sys- 
tem Of Temperature 
Regulation you receive, 
in addition to the more perfect 
apparatus, just this: complete instal- 
lation by Johnson Service Company 
men; no local dealer contractor or 
otherwise sub-letted installation 
“job.” This company operates as 
manulacturers, engineers and con- 
tractors. When you have The | 
Johnson System installed, you re- h | 
ZO : ; ‘ ; 
( ceive Johnson Service entirely. | 
| : And that alone is too important to 
‘oun ff ‘ i 4 
“She oy be without. That alone is ampie 
artis. . reascn why your school’s tempera- 
eling ANDY ture regulation system should be 
Res WY The Johnson. , : : , 
tl - SS 
Her 
5 the 
long 
about Wp) | fess Johnson Service Company 
‘do : y i Hi ° 
me Nii? Milwaukee 
to tl a i 
ame ‘ 
other TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
e was TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
-e her 
a 
nother 
1 bear 
say in 
r than 
funny 
of the 
would 
y poor 
of im- 
. keen- 
wledge 
nee on 
er had. 
ethods, 
tS. He 
gotten 
re exX- 
etic be- 
He ex- 
was at 
e play- 
nt lan- 
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Durability is one of the chief requisites of good 
plumbing fixtures. 

Koxc) Plumbing Fixtures are products of durability 
in every essential. They insure lasting satisfaction. De- 
signed particularly for school use, they are guaranteed 
to meet every requirement and to successfully withstand 
the hard use and abuse to which all school property is 
constantly subjected. 








NOx) Plumbing Fixtures have been used in schools for 


over 45 years. 


re ee 
AE ali tate 


Our experts are “always at your service,” and will be glad to 
offer suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 


Write us today—don’t hesitate. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, St. Louis, 
Illinois Missouri 


cotter te SAP ae 55 


BRANCHES 


Davenport, Ia. Little Rock, Ark. 
Pueblo, Colo. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. Houston, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Plumbing fixtures /orSchools | 


Las Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Leader Water Systems | logical 

are Dependable | ttle 

little ‘ 

. . . the ke 
In many of the finest country schools in America you will find Leader their 
Water Systems. Because of their constant dependability Leader units 8 Water Closets in small space. older 
are chosen by those who insist on the highest type of service. The oil | than 
case pump driven by the Novo Gasoline engine or the Wagner electric | Stands out free from Walls. the Ms 

motor assures you of perfect mechanical power at all times. | Does not intercept Light or Air. mnie : 

Isolated fac ies, c houses, schools and estates all over the cor y are ‘ . . . . enono} 

, equipped with Leader Water Systems because they are dependable. Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, eating 

The staff of Leader engineers is at your service to help solve your water problems. and at Half the Cost of others. the aa 

Invest te Leader before you decide on any water syste Avoid the possibilities ° ° ° ° avi 

of disappointment. Leader guarantees you satisfaction. The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not momer 
Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send you a copy of Leader shown, 1S included with each Combination. tea . 

“Pumping Engineer” i u request it on your stationery. ° v 

Hundreds in use. 


Leader Tanks and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 


SSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaan Ssseecsesssscsce® 
* é LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Illinois 
° per — New York: 21 East 40th S Chicago: 27 s 1 Salle St - 
s p Not Inc. % y or < ast th ot 1cAZ0: Sci OS. a Sallie ot. - 
. -_ me Kindly send me t g and fullinformation on ® 
r yste Ss schools an« sol ec yrop es. © 
° WATER SUPPLY DIVISION I Water Systems for sc ind i ited properti > 
s ke GA OF Ao”? at? N s 
A . 
. DER IRON " . 
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Details on request. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS. 
404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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HAPPEN IN YOUR SCHOOL? 








For a competent defense against 


AVOID LOSS 


by Accident and Fire. 
Extract from the New York 


Times, Aug. 2, 1923. 


Dr. Strayer says one- 
third of children are 
taught in unsanitary 
buildings. 


The problem of “housing 
the child in school and home” 
was discussed in the audito- 
rium of the Horace Mann 
School, Broadway and 120th 
Streets, by experts, including 
Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, 
author of “The Housing 
Famine,” and Lawson Purdy, 
President of the National 
Municipal League. 


Dr. Strayer told the stu- 
dents that one million chil- 
dren in the United States are 
hovsed in school buildings 
that are inadequate. He de- 
scribed the deplorable fea- 
tures of many schools, and 
declared that one building 
burns down every day in the 
United States, “but fortu- 
nately most of them burn at 
night.” 


accidents equip your stairs with 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


They make walking safe. 
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Worn step and FERALUN repair 


Feralun is iron with an abrasive grit cast 
in the wearing surface. It prevents slipping 
and has no grooves to cause tripping acci- 
dents. 


Ask for further information. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 














Child’s Injury in School 
Brings Suit for $100,000 

When she was twelve years old and 
a grammar school pupil, Mildred Reilly, 
of White Plains, while playing with 
children ran down a Stairway in the 
school building, tripped and fell on a 
defective landing and sustained serious 
injuries to her right leg. After five 
years her father yesterday entered suit 
for $100,000 in the Supreme Court 
against the White Plains Board of 
Education. 

The complaint. states that the girl 
had to undergo several operations, a 
bone being finally removed. In court 
yesterday she wore.a steel brace on the 
right leg and had to be assisted to the 
witness chair. The school board dis- 





claiins responsibility for the accident. 











FERALUN ANTI-SLIP TREADS PREVENT ACCIDENTS 








(Concluded from Page 104) 

education. A poorly paid clergyman offered to 
add $100 of his salary to that of this teacher 
in order to keep him another year, because of 
his influence for righteousness. The whole vil- 
lage came under the good influence of the man. 

Miss - also taught a rural school, the 
same one for 25 years, and I think she is still 
in the same position. I have never seen her 
equal in a rural school, and I could probably say 
as much for her if she were teaching in a city 
school, a normal school or a college. She 
always had eight grades and usually about 25 
pupils. When she asked for reading books for 
a class she always specified the number in the 
class and all different titles. She saw only dis- 
advantage in all having the same kind of book. 
This is sound rural school pedagogy, all too fre- 
quently not understood. This teacher taught 
about everything in her school from A, B, C’s 
to Latin, and from construction drawing 
which was truly wonderful to nature lore. 
Her pupils knew all the native birds and could 
imitate their songs. Her pupils knew all the 
flora and fauna of the region, and she had geo- 


logical and other collections from far away 
places. In graded schools, overgrown boys do 
not learn from the brilliant recitations of bright 


little girls, but in this particular rural school 
the keen little folks learn a wonderful lot from 
their attentiveness to the recitations of the 
older pupils. This is always encouraged in 
them, and they strive to do as well. Of course 
the community where this school is located is 
made up of good American citizens, who know 
enough to appreciate a good teacher when they 
have such; and their children’s I. Q’s. are above 
There is a great advantage in the 
momentum gained by having such a great 
acher from the first day of entering school 
intil well prepared for secondary education. It 
was always an inspiration to visit Miss —-——’s 
She made one feel so welcome, and she 
had such a refined manner. Here was a woman 
ire and some financial independence, who 
1 traveled considerably, and who was 
ely happy in doing a big job in a humble 

le manner. 


le average. 


taught for me five years in our 
hool, and then went to a larger field. 


The first year her discipline was poor and she 
was so told. The second year, discipline was 
much improved, and during the remaining three 
years she could have taken over the discipline 
of the whole high school and done well with it. She 
was never a very inspiring teacher, and I doubt 
if she was a very brilliant woman anyway, but 
in spite of this she was a real acquisition to any 
high school. She was a real woman, and a 
great leader in all the girls’ activities. She 
would make a good dean for a large high schoo] 
or a normal school, and I hope that eventually 
she will fill such a position. 


Miss must be a decendent of Ichabod 
Crane because she is essentially like the word 
picture we have of him, except that she wears 
long skirts that trail in the dust or mud, de- 
pending on the pleasure of the weather man. 
Of course she was hired by letter without seeing 
her. She wears sneakers most of the time, or 
did as long as I knew her. She had a kind of 
Hapsburg jaw, and a very long head. She had 
no taste or desire in the way of dress, but in 
her rural school she was not out of place, and 
she took great pride in her school, made up en- 
tirely of children of parents born in other coun- 
tries. This teacher was a good student, and I 
should rate her as a very good teacher. She 
was told very kindly but openly of her weakness 
in personal appearance, and she received it very 
gratefully, and tried to improve herself. She 
could write one of the best letters from every 
standpoint that I have ever read; the penman- 
ship was perfect, the composition was graceful, 
and the ideas were valuable and forcefully 
stated; but never overdone. Her good qualities 
were enough to offset her rather eccentric dress, 
voice and general appearance. 


In conclusion, let me state that I have had a 
few odd characters for teachers, but on the 
whole my teachers have been a fine body of men 
and women, earnest in their efforts to do their 
very best. My “batting average” in selecting 
teachers has been exceedingly high. I have 
“fanned the air’ a few times, and have made 
some “home-runs,” but the median of them all 
would be a human being considerably better 
than the average. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Columbus, O. The board has reduced the 
deficit in school funds through its decision to 
delay the remodeling of the old high school for 
junior high school purposes. The estimated de- 
ficit of $304,049 has been reduced to $104,049. 

‘Education is a function of the state and 
not a local matter,” said George D. Strayer 
recently. “But, where it is treated as a local 
matter, control by board of education is the 
best solution. The educational board is not an 
extravagant one. They do things more effi- 
ciently than other governing bodies. This can 
be proven by figures from 72 per cent of the 
communities in New York state which have in- 
dependent control of education.” 

At Wilmington, Del., the central labor union 
adopted a resolution calling upon the board 
of education to at once eliminate politics and 
personalities and to bring an end to the “admin- 
istration of the board’s affairs by groups and 
cliques.” The motive is found in the contem- 
plated appointment of a supervisor of repairs 
without the consultation and approval of David 
A. Ward, superintendent of schools. 

The facts show that rural children of secon- 
dary school age will attend high school and 
such opportunity equal in value to that of the 
town child should be offered. 

A new school law for Ohio provides that a 
school district to be eligible for state aid must 
have a tax rate of at least eight mills for oper- 
ating expenses and a total rate from all school 
purposes of at least 9% mills. City and 
exempted village school districts can not par- 
ticipate in state educational equalization fund 
unless the property valuation is less than $4000 
per enumerated youth. The state tax commis- 
sion shall make an investigation of the tax val- 
uation of any district if the director of education 
so requests. The present basis of granting 
state aid is retained for the school year 1923-24. 

At Marion, Ind., public sentiment favors wo 
men members for the board of education. Those 
who do not favor this suggestion hold that with 
huge building projects in hand, together with a 
complicated financial situation, it would be un- 
! any woman to the strain which 
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\ WEISTEEL 
COMPARTMENTS 


Standardized unit 
enclosures for toi- 
lets, showers, 
dressing rooms. 


This dressing 
room installation 
illustrates how ef- 
fectively they be- 
| come a permanent 

part of any build- 
ing. 





Used nationally 
| for twelve years 

without a record- 
| ed failure. 


Send for complete 
catalogue 


Henry Weis Mfg. Co. 


Atchison, Kansas 









































AKRON HIGH SPOTS IN EDUCATION. 

The following ten points represent the high 
spots in the school system at Akron, O., in the 
opinion of the school officers and the adminis- 
trative staff: 

I. Organization of the Board of Education. 

a. No standing committees. 

b. Administrative details left to respon- 
sible executives. 

c. Business department subordinate to edu- 
cational department, 

Il. Well-Equipped Fireproof Buildings. 

a. Nineteen out of 33 buildings fireproof. 

b. Seventeen out of 33 buildings have audi- 
torium and gymnasium. 

c. Complete shop equipment for the teach- 
ing of prevocational courses. 

III. Emphasis on the Fundamental subjects: 

The bureau of research is working constantly 
testing and improving the results in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and spelling in the lower 
grades. 

IV. A Square Deal for the Unfortunate 
Child. 

Akron is attempting to meet the need of all 
children who are handicapped in any way. We 
have special classes for subnormal children, 
open window centers for the anemic and under- 
nourished, cripple school and deaf school. 

V. Modern School Organization. 

a. Up-to-date high school organization. 

b. Ten platoon and seventeen departmental 
schools. 

c. Half-day classes above the first grade 
eliminated. 

VI. Physical Education. 

Physical training offered to every boy and 
girl in the Akron schools, taught by teachers 
with special preparation for the work. 

VII. Economy in Administration 

We have cut expenses $100,000 this year, and 
educated 1,000 more children than in 1921. 
Substantial savings have been made in the 
overhead costs of administration, and in the 
costs of instruction in the various school activ- 
ities. 

VIII. Modern High School Opportunities. 

a. Akron high schools are accredited by the 
state of Ohio and by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools. 


b. Six courses offered which prepare for col- 
lege and for life. Students taking the classical 
course in Akron high schools have all the re- 
quired subjects to admit them to the eastern 
colleges. 

IX. Akron Teachers’ College. 

Offers courses of college grade to Akron 
teachers in service. 

X. Continuation School. 

Akron has the pioneer continuation school of 
Ohio, offering an opportunity for boys and girls 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen to go 
to school while employed. 

FUNCTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The director of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York City, Mr. W. Nudd, recently 
said: 

“No public school system can succeed which 
does not have at its head a policy-making board 
of education composed of public-spirited men 
and women of vision who look upon public edu- 
cation as en expert function of government, re- 
quiring professional leadership of a high order, 
and an enlightened system of administration 
that makes adequate provision for the physical 
needs of the school plant and for the orderly 
and expeditious conduct of its essential busi- 
ness.” 

Board members should formulate broad pol- 
icles, not dabble in administrative details, and 
they should aim, he adds, at concentrating 
power and full responsibility for expert func- 
tions in the expert staff, with the city superin- 
tendent of schools as chief executive of the 
board of education, appointed and subject to re- 
moval by it. Any other method of action, he 
believes, makes for friction, confusion and in- 
efficiency. 

Members of the board of education, Mr. Nudd 
insists, should realize the importance of adopt- 
ing such policies in school management as the 
rigid adherence to the merit system in appoint- 
ing employees, including not only principals and 
teachers but also superintendents and examin- 
ers; an enlightened grading of children in such 
groups that their individual needs and aptitudes 
may be dealt with proverly; the adoption of 
courses of study and school programs and the 
provision of school facilities from kindergarten 
through high school which will lay the basis for 
entrance to a wide range of careers instead of 





to the limited field of clerical or professional 
vocations only as comprehended in the tradi- 
tional school. Finally, he advocates the exten- 
sion of public school facilities to meet the de- 
mands of girls and boys who must leave school 
prematurely to go to work, also to adults who 
need further instruction to aid them in fuller 
development as citizens. This latter means, 
Mr. Nudd explained, the wider use of the school 
plant for public lectures and as social centers. 


Duluth, Minn. A new board of eight mem- 
bers went into office in August. The new board 
will adopt bylaws, rules and regulations for the 
operation of the schools during the next year. 

The city of Columbia, S. C., has accepted 
the bequest of Elizabeth Carroll of a piece of 
property to be used as an industrial school. The 
property has been turned over to the school 
board to become a part of the school system. 

The power of the state commissioner of 
education is not paramount and the court will 
act in school matters where the educational sys- 
tem conflicts or interferes with the rights and 
interests of the people, according to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of New York 
State, declaring the school election at Seneca 
Falls null and void. The complainants alleged 
that the board of education flaunted the rights 
of the people in violating a section of the school 
law which declares that the ayes and noes of 
qualified voters must be recorded at meetings 
involving expenditures of money or the levying 
of taxes. 

Mr. E. E. Perry has been elected president 
of the school board at Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. 
Harry P. Fletcher has been made secretary of 
the board to succeed Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Samuel Eddy has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board at Torch Lake, Mich. 

Mr. Milo Meredith has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board at Wabash, Ind. Flynn Jor- 
dan has been elected secretary and N. P. Laven- 
good, treasurer. 

—Mr. A. W. McCandless, a member of the 
board at Hutchinson, Kans., for 32 years, has 
been elected president of that body. Dr. J. J. 
Brownlee has been elected vice-president, and 
J. E. Gyer, clerk. 

—Mr. 7. P. Perry has been elected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Coffeyville, Kans. 
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Architects PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Plumbing Contractors 


FIskE & MEGINNIS NewserGc & BookstTrRom 
Lincoln, Neb. Lincoln, Neb 


Schools are built to last 
for generations. These 
schools have installed 
Clow plumbing because 
length of service, mini- 
mum maintenance, and 
safety 1n sanitation are 
RS mse essential features of their 
eal Plumbing Contractors equipment. 


MortTiMer B, CLEVELAND Zook & BENTZ 
Waterloo, lowa Waterloo, lowa 





Assembling, fitting and 
testing Clow apparatus 
before it leaves the shop 
is an important factor in 
its satisfactory operation 
and excellent appear- 
ance. 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. General Offices: 
Architect Plumbing Contractors 53 4-5 16 FRA N iN LI N of ( ‘H I( “AC i() 
> Ss 2 Ross-JOHNSON ’ we » > eas 
er do nay fil Siesmsiaaien Lil Sales offices in p incipal cities, 
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Where Lyon Steel 


Lockers are used 


In leading educational institutions, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Clubs and well known business 
houses you will find Lyon Steel Lockers. 
Inside and outside, from the most important 
to the most minute details of construction, 
is unmistakable evidence of higher grade 
manufacturing that means utmost durabili- 
ty and economy. 


The thoughful care used in the production 
of Lyon Steel Lockers is evidenced also in 
the special Olive Green Baked Enamel Fin- 
ish. It will not show dirt or fingerprints 
and reflects, instead of absorbs, the light. 
There is a steadily growing conviction 
among buyers that Lyon Steel Lockers rep- 
resent the maximum achievement in design, 
manufacture and appearance. 
Consequently there are more Lyon Steel 
Lockers bought than any other kind. 

For full information write to our general 
office or the division nearest you. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, Illinois 


Boston Philadelphia Indianapolis 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Rochester Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit 
Author ed Age nts in Other Principal Cities 
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Non-C ogging Washer 
with Tandem Afotmizer. 


The illustration above shows top view of the atomizer 


RB chamber of a 


TURBO AIR WASHER 
rhe four motor operated sprayer discs create a very dense spray of in- 


finitesmial particles of water through which air must pass before it enters 
the room. In this passage through the spray, solids, dust, soot and other 
impurities are removed from the air, leaving it pure and sweet as after 
shower breezes. As a conditioning unit it will keep temperature and hu- 
midity uniform throughout the year, regardless of weather conditions. 
Unique construction of the atomizers keeps the water spray uniform in 
density and clogging is entirely eliminated. Especially designed for 
churches, schools, theatres, food producing establishments, hotels, public 
and office buildings. 


Write for booklet. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO., Dept. H. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 














Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J 


Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts 


Our Engineering force is at your service 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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University High School, Oakland, Calif. 


after another. 


structural supports of the building. 


sinks, and other laboratory equipment. 





one SAFE laboratory drain pipe 
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DURIRON EQUIPPED 


Duriron pipe is no more affected by acids than ordinary pipe is by pure water. 
The acids that are used in the school laboratory will surely eat out other pipe, and this means one replacement 


Duriron drain lines mean but one cost—the first. 
Leaking acids will spoil walls and finish, and if not checked promptly, this corrosive waste will even attack the 


Architects in every section of the United States and Canada are specifying Duriron drain lines, exhaust fans, 


See that your high school, new or old, is safeguarded by Duriron. 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 









C. W. Dickey, Architect 




















THE SCHOOL SURVEY AT LONG BEACH, 


interests of all the children of all the people, 


CALIFORNIA. including: 
‘ ‘ , = (1) The academic children. 
board of education of Long Beach, Calit., (2) The hand-minded children. 
has received a report from superintendent W. L. (3) The retarded children. 
Stephens on a survey he made of the school (4) The specially gifted children. 
building situation. Mr. Stephens deals with The extension of all educational facilities 
the following aspects of the city’s educational to adults, so that they may increase their voca- 
problem ; — : oe tional fitness and may develop their power and 
The effect of the completion of the pres- desire to use their leisure time profitably. 
ent building program upon. relieving existing 5. Elementary schools comparatively near 
bestion : _ the homes of children, sufficiently commodious 
2. The problem that will confront the school to be wisely, economically, and efficiently ad-- 
district when the schools open in September, ministered; and to make possible the scientific 
IY ; classification of all the pupils. 
A suggestive method of procedure to 6. Junior high schools within walking dis- 


meet the demands that will be imposed upon the 
schools during the year 1925-26. 

A statement in gener: 
tional objectives, the fulfillment of which should 


onstitute the chief concern of the schools and 


I 


of those who administer them. 


The several school buildings, their CZ pacity h 
and enrollment and ratio of growth are dealt 
with. Upon this ratio of growth the enlarge 


ments 


additions and new structures to be pro- 
In discussing objectives Mr. 


ded are based. 
tephens says: 
‘The problem of expanding and administe 
ng th 
comprehensive that past achievement is insig 
nificant. Unless educational 
ear-defined and become securely established in 
the public mind, methods of procedure become 
é‘ ; ss 
ire, and progress is delayed. Vascillating 


objectives are 


in 
es lead to waste in financial expenditures = tignal privileges equal to the best in America. 
onfusion in educational achievements. No To do more than this would be extravagance; 
iter service can be rendered this community pyt to do less would pauperize the civilizatior 
to outline policies, and to educate the of the next generation.” _ 
le to the end that these will be accepted as oe 
fundamental in the development of the schools.” THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY. 
He n submits the following: A Stupendous Task Covering Every Phase of 
Adequate and proverly inervised play- the School System, 
nds and recreational centers for the chil- The school survey of the Philadelphia schools, 
nd adults of the city. which had its inception in 1917, is completed. 
Universal use of school buildings for the It constitutes 1600 pages and published in 
iragement and promotion of the educa- four volumes. The cost of the survey, amount- 
il, political, economic, artistic, and moral ine to $32.000, was covered by private subscrip 
erests of the citizens tion It is deemed the most comnlete and com 
Courses of study sufficiently diversified to prehensive survey ever made of a large city 
meet the variation in the needs, capacities, and school system in the United States. 


al terms of educa- and 


elements in the city, 


orn. 


unusual 


tance ot ever boy and girl in Long Beach. 


Senior high schools, sufficient in number 
adequately equipped for all boys and girls 


f high school age. 


The Americanization of all un-American 
whether foreign or native- 


All to the end that the citizenry of Long 


Beach shall be socially and vocationally efficient 
and 

‘The schools of Long Beach in the near 
future offer a challenge to the best constructiv: 
thought of the citizens: to the wisdom, courage, 
ie schools in the future is so large and and resourcefulness of those who administer 


morally potential. 


them,” says Superintendent Stephens. “This 


1 and wonderful city must realize that 


] 


fundamentally its potential power for develop- 
ment lies in the intelligence of the children now 


the schools. Thev are entitled to educa- 


to note the plan of procedure, the scope of the 
task, and the results attained. While this pro- 
ject had its inception outside of the immediate 
school administration, the board of education 
approved the same. The Public Education and 
Child Labor Association became the prime 
mover in an investigation and survey which 
should enable a complete knowledge of present 
defects in the physical plant, the policies of ad- 
ministration and methods of instruction. 

The survey divided itself into three major 
divisions as follows: 

1. The educational organization to be ad- 
vanced within the school plant. 

2. The evaluation of the existing school 
plant. 

3. The analysis of population and the prog- 
nostication of population trends; the develop- 
ment of the school building program which re- 
cognizes the existing building conditions and 
anticipates future needs that will arise in the 
development of a progressive and modern edu- 
cational organization. 

The task was entrusted to a survey commit- 
tee representative of the school board and the 
citizens. The investigators who were under the 
general direction of Dr. Thomas E_. Finegan, 
state superintendent of public instruction, in- 
cluded the several supervisory heads of the de- 
partment staff. The services of Dr. John W. 
Withers, dean of the school of education, New 
York University, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Co- 
lumbia University and Dr. Herbert S. Weet, 
super ntendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., 
were also employed. 

The Schoo! Plant. 

Book I of the report deals with the organiza- 
tion of the school system and evaluation of the 
school plant. Under organization is ‘brought 
out the pupil enrollment, size of classes, in 
kindergarten, elementary, 
high schools, vocational schools, size and char 
acter of educational organization, etc., ete. 


junior and. senior 


Under evaluation an enormous fund of infor 
mation gathered. This includes sites, build- 
ings and building structure, service s ems, 

rooms and special room The lustra- 
tions here presented not only include typical 


buildings and classrooms but also picture un- 
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ECONOMICAL L EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
THE “AMERICAN SYSTEM” OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Our 40 years’ experience and nation-wide “The American System” is economical in 
service enable us to furnish your school fuel consumption because the heaters are 
with the most modern heating and ventil- set in batterv and fired only as the 


ating equipment at the least cost to you 


weather requires. Efficient operation is 
for installation and operation. 


had at any outside temperature. 
Low initial costs are secured by competi- 


tive bids based on plans and specifications Complete information and guaranteed 
furnished by our engineering depart- vapacities furnished upon application. 
ment. Wire or write our nearest office. 










THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY 
AND FURNACE COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


sci uv ocKEnna 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
American Foundry & Furnace Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


American Foundry & Furnace Company American Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Los Angeles, California ra, New 


American Foundry & Furnace Company 1. HE AM Ri N SYS] Ameri an Warmtes 2 & Ventilating Company, 
Milwaukee, Wiscons = 


oO 
4 . WORLD STANDARD HEATING. VENTILATING & DRYING A ATUS 
American Foundry & Furnace Company, he ~ i _ Lige Heating & Ventilating Company 
St. Paul, Minnes rn 


y ir Indiana 
American Heating & Ventilating Company, Mic stone Warming & ene Company 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Grand Rapids, Mi 
American Heating & Ventilating Company. Atlantic Heating & Engineering Company, 
Raleigh, North Carolina Ne 


| Hempstead, L 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Warming & Ventilating Company, 

















American Heating & Ventilating Company | A. S$ Johnson Company, 
Richmond, Virginia Washington, D. ¢ 
John H Kitchen & Company. Ww. H Johnso n & Son _ Company 
Kansas Cit Missouri —— Indianapol Ind 1 
ventilated cloak rooms, faulty toilet rooms, in- Thus, noting that 43 per cent of the pupils were spent only 40 cents ovt of each $100 on new 
adequate playgrounds, unserviceable window of parents born in foreign lands. buildings, whereas the new building expenditure 
shade, deficient exits, etc., etc. ; ; ae ; : of the United States was $15.50 out of every 
A series of charts and graphs illustrate the Stands for Sanity in Education. $100.” 7 
location of buildings and the radius of attend- Frederick W. Ball, president of the Newark, He then adds: “This suggests that a fairly 
ance, growing and declining districts trend of N. J., school board, recently made a statement satisfactory way of determining the total 
population, and ratio of population increase. to — effect that he had examined the books amount of money which Arkansas ought to 
. . — . an vamphlets aug - , ’ ’ spe lo an - wi ’ PE gt 
Organization and Administration. ee ts taught, o1 ittempted to be spend on public schools will be to ascertain the 
Sales ae taught, and had made a study of the curriculum. amount she should spend on teachers’ salaries 
Book II deals with organization, administra- He then c aE ae : ort ; . a we 
; Be ; e then commented as follows: and use this as a base to compute the amounts 
tion and pupils. It is divided in two parts, the “26 oh ae tan al sala ‘th al] to be expended on other item Same” Male 
: s ° < Oo ¥ OVS £ OiriS ore g > y al 3 - - 7 e s or pr cts. § > 
first covering general plan of school govern- yS and girls graduate with a or projects. Suc 


. this knowledge digested : inaf , apn. a method is possible, owing to the fac : 
ment and finances and the second attendance, li 7 then ‘Sol ne “> yes "t Le ps to be ap Bureau of | eseemeea ed h u A act that = 
: . vo . ¢ 11 e Solo al s glory was § i 4 i shes . r7eE 
retention and promotion and classification of = i © us glory was a rom year to 


pupils mental piker as compared to our high school Year 4 percentage analysis of public school ex- 

“.. . , : , rraduates of today, : larvel at anv m: penditures. This analysis shows > avers 
Under the financial heading comparative *  “ of today, and I marvel that any man rege +} Re shows the average 
ges oe . ct 2 unfortunate enough to have been born forty, Per cent of the total expenditures of the nation 

tables are provided. Some of these are de- fifty ixty veal | | bl ke as a whole and of each stat n tk hief it 
: : . or Sixty years ag as been : 2 ake ; 7 1€@ ¢ ach state o » chie ms 
signed to show the several items of cost in com- 7 OF Sis? TEMES SEO BSS HSOR Aire Lo Mens & o achosl coats, Wabia © ~~ ces Se 
ote : ; ; i ohne 2 success of life handicapped as he has been with ©! Schoo! costs. able 38 presents this percent- 
parison with those of a dozen other large Amer- ve eientten vied Seciend ages ame anelvels of exsendites im 1918 £ h 
] . : : ; € > "s , ’ acke S : the . é é alysis > an "eS t OT} . > 
ican cities. These show that the per inhabitant fe rw 1 ' +o : wae SS meen : Ne gee United States as a 4 in oad ¢ Ark or the 

; wotessiogn! efmentors > state as heine abeo- States as : ole ¢ r Arkansas 

cost of school maintenance is lower than that , Ms ~ — ti Tf rssigpelag Pannen st o iS being abso ; a Tor Arkansas. 
af other cities. Los Angeles, Cal., be ing the ite y essential for a proper educ ation. OPPOSED TO “ALTERNATING” SCHOOLS 
highest, $9.22, and Philadelphia with $4.59, be- While I do not recommend that we return The Public Education Council of Newark, N. 


ing the lowest. strictly to the three R’s, still I do strongly advo- J., has filed a protest against the continuation 


cate that we stage a throw-back to sanity, plant of the socalled “alternating” school plan now 
our two educational feet strongly on the ground earried out in that citv 
300k III describes the types of schools the and take our head out of the clouds and look a 


A Fight advantages claimed for ‘ i 

» . r ne 1 r > « . . . . ” _— : ; # ' ‘ : the a , . 
conditions applying to teacher employment and facts in the face and educate accordingly. plan by its friends are given and th a 
vocational education. The kindergarten schools, '?D S anialas a ce 


Schools, Teachers and Vocational. 


their equipment, curriculum, methods of in- WHAT ARKANSAS OUGHT TO SPEND. = IE ie ge “ f patent ge aren t the system. 
: - . N PF Aw » favor: > ol e¢ ara: Ace m 
struction, supervision—all are fully discussed, A report of the school survey of Arkansas , the favorable claims are: Accom 


modation of thirty per cent more pupils in a 


h special el asses too are d al with ‘] ging meé € Vv F ener “Dp ; d or 
So i « a>: ’ s « ; mad > I Vy le é ) ing t t r S 
I as € e t NV bi T h I H irpe I 1) l more it ensive re 111 i }* i l specal ub- 


; x1 r Swift points out what 
under observation medical treatment, nutrition § that stat: 


» ought to spend on public schools. It 


tena ‘ Bs ; ‘ . iects; adapt ibility to individual pupils; s - 

classes, mental hygiene, handicaps, etc., etc. states that in 1918 of the total amount ex- _ jzed teac ran reduction in buildin “s me ~~ 

P j ¢ ; > ; € ° 7 Y . , Ss 2° -} - 

Then the function and equipment of continua- pended on the public schools of the United jng of self-control bv children — wt eam 

tion schoo » Junior and senior high schools are States 55.2 per cent was devoted to the salaries. made worth while by varied w — 1: the 

enumerated. The examination system for The same year Arkansas devoted 76.8 per cent work- udy-sley glen eae ae od ~y anc e 

teachers, conditions of employment, records of of her walle school moneys to salaries and 0.4 gq; Ay. on 2 ee 
service are given fulsome consideration. per cent to new buildin tied - : 

: , s5. C : . 

Another interesting table brings out the fact Dr. Swif vielen eg ommenting on the greater use of the school 

that the school costs of Philadelphia in 1920 f r. Swift explains that “the large per cent plant, it is pointed out that this is chiefly in the 
a ea... : arr “1 ar ape of total public-schox revenue i ‘kansas 7 , he 

were only 24.56 of the entire cost of municipal 1 revenue in Arkansas d use of the auditorium and gymnasium. as few 


- voted to teachers’ salaries does not lie i e schools h: ry s audi 

government. In 1912 the schools received one- fact that Arkansas ‘aid <p Sl “ ae in = , _—_ large playgrounds. As to the audi- 
: . . < < d n< Sé alt , ‘Ar Salaries g > rl ‘ is , > : ‘ »* senT Sranrla 
third of the entire local tax levy. For 1920 the United Stat ee P Seales ¢ ' _— ” ™ i , ry ween nt is made: No miracle 
school costs were $14,793,597.836 of which ed States as a whole; for salaries in worker has yet been found who can successfully 


amount $1,116,395.41 came from state aid. Arkansas were far below the national average. organize ten auditorium periods daily for pupils 

The part dealing with school attendance en- [he real cause is to be found chiefly in the fact from second to eighth grades and continue to 
ters into many phases of the subject. Statis- that the total school expenditure of Arkansas, make them worth while day in and day out for 
ties show that while 49 per cent of the school in comparison with the total expenditure of the weeks, to say nothing of months and years 
opulation in 1914 was of native born parentage United States as a whole, was exceedingly low Auditorium veriods are chiefly waste, lightened 





2A ei ‘ 1] } , . - . d ; ” 
é 1 } eR . occas V ) ry? a s of f ‘ , 
n 1920 the ratio had increased to 57 per cent. and that out of this meager total Arkansas : One; y alee ae . re al value. 
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Ni Io ede Red bd ded bed bd 
Ni <0: 
Ni ; 
IG \ THE NATIONAL SYSTEM | & = 
:0: :O: 
i AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL | 0: 0: 
R i 0: BS 
Universally acknowledged to be 1:0: <0: 
: 4-0: :O: 
‘ best adapted for school room reg- oF Pe 0: 
" ulation because of its simplicity 2 = 
: in design and long lived service. 2 2 
9 20: 20: 
, p " : 1-0: 7: 
Its installation insures a dependable o Io: =O: 
20: :©: 
: sensitive control, absence of troubles ‘ Io: :0: 
— 1-0: 20: 
‘ andlowcostof maintenance. Twenty- ‘ 20: : 
‘ 20: 2: 
IN two years of experience based on : j= io: 
RY : continued successful operation have N B 0: 
NY . demonstrated the correctness of 5 B 8: 
‘ principles involved in the design of R Ee eB: 
N the various thermostats and valves 0 }=2: 20 
0 | “ape? | ie 0: 
0 employed in the National System. \ 1:2: oe bid ac 
2 . y = Sanymetal Sectional Wainscot in the =o: 
“a 2 \ N=0: Jackson School, Dayton, O. =o: 
a The National System is installed N 20: =O: 
: Ni | ie 2: 
HM y in schools throughout the United : =o: ; : =O: 
Tt S € 2S é Canada. A list of in- :Q: D 
5 Saanee i B ominance 
nN stallations will be sent on request ‘ = 
and we invite your investigation. N | ANYMETAL’S position as a leader 
ui | iB in metal toilet r i ‘ests 
re: etal toilet room equipment rests 
mpany, NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. i = ' 
mente, ; Fe : = solely on its record of splendid service 
nen 0 208 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. N 20: cod 
any, N = over a perioa of years—a record un- 
y ffices i > cipe ‘ities 20° ® © * 
aia Q Offices in Principal Citi , <9: equalled by any similar product. Archi- 
’ | =Q: e,°e 
neem, "| , 0: tects and school authorities who put 
=Q: ~ . . . . 
‘ NONI TD aS :@: Sanymetal into their buildings know 
\SEEEEAEEAAl M ETAPH RAM |ececoe eo: very well that they take no chances, be- | 
— ~— . ] 
na AAANAANAANAM) =0: cause the name itself stands—and has | 
e pa ® | | 
iture | =: always stood—as a guarantee of their Io | 
his | =e: protection. | 
lat = =O: } 
airly 20: . . P pes 
total Bg The safe way is to specify it by name. }-— 
it to 20: A very popular Sanymetal specialty is the sectional 8: 
Py = metal wainscot shown in the shower room above. Sof 
sante i Io: Sanymetal is also made in standard units adaptable :0: 
Such ng | 0: to any layout, for toilets, urinals, showers, and = 
t the Engineer =: dressing compartments. Ideal for schools. Built of 20: 
ir to iC: Armco Ingot Iron, rust-resisting Water-shedding 22: 
Ba a y , rust-resis g = 
sans Service >. construction throughout. Aluminum base shoes. 20: 
ya 2 Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity Roller 2: 
items :0: Hinges. 20: 
cent- a ; & 
- the EE School Bulletin No. 6 sent on request. 5 
’ =O: 2: 
OLS. The American Blower Company offers the coopera- Ee 7 
k, N. tion of a competent Engineering department in the ]=0: :@: 
ation solution of any problem along the following lines: 1S O° 
now oe =O: 
ating HEATING 5: o: 
> off- VENTILATING = - 
stem. AIR WASHING ms = 
‘i 6 FANS AND BLOWERS 1S s: 
sub- EXHAUST FANS E s| 
ol =O: Ko} 
ecial- : ; ’ aa =O: 
earn- American Blower service and mechanical equipment 5 | 
w represents the development of forty successful years. = SI 
| the Write for descriptive Bulletins. i :o: : . . 20:1 
plete alee ile iB THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. Ey 
chool AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT | | peE 989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O FS 
n the BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES | EE . 
} _ CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, WINDSOR, ONT. i <0: 8: 
audl- 530 Hj -O- | poz 
racle | =: HS] 
‘fully | }S 10: | 
= \merican Blower § | 
ae to =0:} ZY 
t for oe roe" + VENTILATING FANS AIR WASHERS - BL OWEAS: EWNOINESD 25 — 
FOR MEATING , VENTILATING , DRYING. 20: : 
rears AIR CONDITIONING , MECHANICAL DRAFT aa 
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WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS are the standard of sanitary 


service. That means they fulfill without question the purpose 
intended. Pleasing appearance, urine proof. 























I 





Easiest cleaned, and last but not least—they stand 
the gaff of playful and willful youth. 





This seat because of its material assists in defeat- 


ing the spreading of health destroying diseases common in 
material that absorbs moisture, etc. 


Types to fit all regular closets, both hand and 


seat operating. 


Ask your Plumber, Jobber, or Seat Department of the makers. 


MADE BY 
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—_— onpey | a For Better Class Work 
Here’s What « “GLOBE Ventil- and Better Health 


he 
Students become restive, and their work S 

It is the simple “suction” type of ventilator that falls below par when they are in a room that “ 

exhausts the foul air, gas or vapor and does it au- is faultily ventilated or poorly heated. A th 

tomatically without reliance upon power or any WILDER Thermometer on every teacher's 

form of mechanical assistance. It operates entire- desk is a factor in the maintenance of order 

ly through one of Nature’s unfailing Laws and has and prog 

an unusually large exhaust capacity. Rain or snow For the cooking : and home economics classes 

cannot enter and it provides perfect ventilation at WILDER Standa ( " ing Thermometet 


all times with no expense, bother or attention 
whatsoever. The “GLOBE” is built of heavy 


: ‘ Ask your school supply jobber or write us 
gauge metal to last a lifetime. direct for prices and samples. 


issure accurate known caekle 


Many of the country’s prominent schools are equipped 


apts cae eee WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 
GLOBE age ms B hd CO., Dept. J TROY, N. Y. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 








PATENTED 








THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CONTROL 


Regulates the force of water from the shower 
head and can be adjusted to deliver a given 
quantity in a set time. It is operated with a 
screw driver and can not be tampered with. 





Lever Handle Flow Control is also furnished. 


THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Controls the temperature—Note the ease of accessibility. 
The few parts subject to wear can be readily 
replaced at a nominal cost, making it 
EVERLASTING 


For Exposed Shower For Concealed Shower 



































Ct 
Dial removed. The only tool required to 
take the MIXER apart is a screw-driver. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


Cover removed, giving access to 
valve discs and seats. 





Replacing valve seats. 











HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.Co. 


'iLwWwWwA UK ECE CE, u. Ss. A. 





Concluded from Pag is but rather one studied carefully to save for 2. What are the chief excellences of the 
\s to the use of the gymnasium the claim is 


them.” school system ? 
made that the increased use means mass In- Supt. W. R. Curtis of Alton says: “I believe 3. What are the chief defects? 
truction with diminished individual return. In our people in general are satisfied with the or- 1. Is the amount of money now expended by 
commenting on the alternating use of the plant ganization (seventh and eighth grade centers) Mt. Vernon on its schools proportionate to its 
as a whole the petition says: “The gain here and believe that in general the plan furnishes financial resources? 
s at the expense of the pupils’ playtime, at the advantages over the older type of eight-four 5. Is the amount expended by Mt. Vernon 
cost of multiplied family inconveniences for the organization.” , on its schools disproportionate to the amount 
mothers and by placing instruction periods at 


Supt. W. W. Borden, South Bend, Ind., says: 
times when physicians claim childish endurance «The 
is at a low ebb. 

The system is mechanical with reference to 
both the teachers and pupils. It is often a 
soulless piece of work. The child suffers the 


expended on other municipal requirements? 
citizens are more interested in having a 6. Are there reasons why the schools of Mt. 
junior high school with the increased advan- Vernon should cost more than the general run 
tages that it offers than in having the seventh of schools in cities of the same population in 
and eighth grades maintained in the local’ the country at large? 


school districts.” 7. What work are the schools now doing 
oss of the teacher’s personal interest. In the Supt. E. E. Lewis, Rockford, says: “We that Mt. Vernon does not need? 
traditional school the teacher was the sole guar- have had little complaint concerning the dis 8. What are they failing to do that Mt. 
dian and caretaker of her children and felt re- tance walked and our board of education has Vernon does need? — 

nsible for the progress and welfare of her definitely committed itself to the junior high 9. What desirable and needed work cannot 
children. All this is lost in the alternating plan of ‘organization for all parts of the city as be done better or more extensively without ad- 
school and can also apply to the departmental  panidly ; ; 


as its needs require and finances will ditional cost? 
system.” mit.” 
yst . permit. r , : 2ANT a : J 
The petition concludes: “The general con- Supt : C. M. Bardwell, Aurora, says: “We W HA I IS ME AN I br I ADS AND 
census seems to be that the board of education, have never heard of any complaint concerning FRILLS 





since the system was installed as an experiment, 
it should be eliminated unless greatly modified.” 


DEFENDING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
IEA. 

The Springfield, Mass., board of education 
holds that the introduction of the junior high 
chools is in line with the best thought in school 
administration. It says “We are not experi- 
menting, we are progressing,” and then quotes 
the following authorities: 

Superintendent Smart of Davenport, Iowa, 
says: “I think I am perfectly correct in saying 
that the intermediate schools have been a tre- 
mendous success in our city. Under no circum- 
tances would we go back to the former eight- 
ur arrangement. Of course we couldn’t if we 
would without great inconvenience.” 

Supt. L. W. Mayberry of Wichita, Kan., says: 
‘All in ail, the scheme has worked out here ad- 
ably. We have had fewer complaints in 
aking the transition than any of us antici- 
pated. I have attributed this condition very 

rgely to the fact that the intermediate school 

tem has been completely sold to our people.” 

Supt. John J. Richeson of Decatur, says: “It 

not a plan that is made with the thought of 
pending a great deal of money for the people, 


the distance to this central building (eighth 
grade center building.) I am sure that no one 
would propose going back to the former plan.” 

Supt. J. H. Bentley, formerly of Richmond, 
Ind., says: “In Richmond, Ind., a whole genera- 
tion of townspeople has gone through the school 
organization on that general plan (seventh and 
eighth centers). I do not believe that you will 
find anyone in the community willing to aban- 
don that type of school organization.” 

MOUNT VERNON WANTS THE ANSWER. 

The board of education of Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., wants to know the truth about its own 
school system. It has inaugurated a survey in 
which the surveyors are to be the school board, 
supervisors, teachers and cooperating citizens 
under the direction of the Institute of Public 
Service of New York City. 

It proceeds upon the idea that complete an- 
swers are to be given to the following nine 
questions: 

1. Are the public schools of Mt. Vernon be- 
ing conducted now in an economical and effi- 
cient manner first, from the business point of 
view and second, from the educational point of 
view? 


John Enright, commissioner of education of 
New Jersey has caused an inquiry as to what 
is meant in the public mind by so-called fads 
and frills. He asked the city and county su- 
perintendents of New Jersey to gather informa- 
tion of citizens as to what they regard as un- 
necessary studies 

The reports he received contain expressions 
from 2,992 persons of which 2,603 were either 
satisfied or noncommittal on the present cur- 
riculum. Among the objectors were those who 
would omit or modify physical training, music 
and manual training. There were 20 who 
would omit cooking, 16 would omit sewing, 6 
would omit drawing, etc. The number who 
wanted dental clinics and medical inspection, 
civic instruction and nature studies, abolished 
ranged some half dozen in number. A few peo- 
ple wanted Latin, French, Spanish, algebra and 
ancient history omitted from the high school 
studies. 

The ‘subjects which are listed as fads and 
frills by the objectors are enumerated as fol- 
lows: , 

Basketball and football 

Business training. 

Continuation schools 
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ire school buildings the best way! 





Wiremold Conduit installation in room 
of Lincoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 


throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 


and ceilings. 


pensive. 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 

to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 


For well-wired school buildings 


Sp ecify 





WIREMO 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 








Directed play. 

Domesti 

Drawing. 

Folk dances. 

High salaried music supervisor 
do. 

Intelligence tests. 

Latin and French. 

Manual training. 

Modern languages. 

Music. 

Palmer method of writing. 

Physical training. 

Promiscuous reading to pupils. 

Public speaking. 

Salesmanship. 

Sewing and cooking. 

Stenography. 

Typewriting. 

Vocational work for both sexes. 

EXPERT SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING. 

William B. Ittner, the schoolhouse expert of 
St. Louis, Mo., in an address delivered before a 
body of New York school executives, recently 
said the following: 

“It is only by means of centralization,” Mr. 
Ittner said, “that the building of larger and 
fewer units, and the enriched facilities becomes 
financially possible. The matter of distances 
must be considered for the younger children, 
A half mile is not considered unreasonable if 
children may come to an up-to-date enriched 
school with an ample playground and good 
cafeteria service. 

“Less than a 
erect 


science 


with little to 


decade 
fire re ting 


ago it was possible to 
buildings for 17 cents a 


cubic foot. Today the cost of the same type 
of building ipproximately double, even 
though costs have decreased to some extent 
since the peak of prices was reached. 
“Simultaneously with the increased cost of 


labor and materials have « 
in buildings demanded by 


ome the new facilities 
the enriched curricu- 


lum. Present-day schools must provide play- 
grounds, gardens, gymnasiums. work shops, 
libraries and auditoriums. Classrooms in 


schools constitute only a 
hool equipment. 
\ chool revenues have not 
to the expenditure 


part of the modern 


increased in 
veral attempts 


have been made to reduce costs by sacrificing a 
number of essentials. Chief among the false 
economies practiced is poor planning; in other 
words, employing architects inexperienced in 
school work to plan schools because they pro- 
pose to do work at a low remuneration. 

“Another false economy is cheap construction 
which eventually proves to be the height of 
waste. 

“Adequate foresight in planning for future 
needs constitutes an important element in econ- 
omy. Planning schools for future demands 
based on a scientific survey of buildings fulfills 
needs automatically and absorbs congestion in 
present building problems.” 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school budget for New York City for 
1924 will be $98,000,000. This will be an in- 
crease of $3,200,000 over the amount allowed by 
the board of estimates. 

William H. Gompert, architect for the New 
York City board of education has announced 
that there are 13,161 new sittings available for 
the fall opening of schools. 

The school board at Elgin, Ill., has adopted 
a budget of $415,000, which is $2,260 less than 
it cost to operate the schools the past year. 

A local civic association at Lakewood, O., 
has asked that one of the two new schools to 
be erected be named the Warren Harding 
School, in memory of the late president. 

Akron, O. The school budget will be in- 
creased $250,000 over last year. 


The school board of Easton, Pa., received 


bids for a new high school building ranging 
from $295.700 to $346.000. 

The New York City school building plans 
call for twenty-nine new elementary schools 
and twelve additions. Also two additions to 
high schools. These are included in the $35,- 
000,000 building program. The combined pro- 


jects will provide 54,940 new sittings. 

“In anv school the bricht constitute 
about 22 per cent.” savs Ella Luedemann of the 
Austin high school, Chicago. “the average about 
14 per cent and the slow about 34 
the total membership.” 

Superintendent William L. Ettinger of New 
York holds that the merit svstem of that city 
has advanced the standing of the teacher. He 


pupils 


per cent of 


recently said: “Through the establishment of 
the merit system and the excellent work of the 
Board of Examiners teachers are no longer re- 
garded as pawns on a political chessboard. In- 
deed, the high esteem in which teachers are 
held today is due largely to the conviction in 
the public mind that they have obtained their 
positions through proved ability and that they 
retain them through continued meritorious ser- 
vice. Although from time to time ignoble at- 
tempts have been made to destroy the integrity 
and to lower the standards of the Board of Ex- 
aminers’ work, such as_ recent ones' which 
aroused the condemnation of the teaching pro- 
fession, the sinister plans have failed to do 
ought but cast odium upon their sponsors. 

The business men of New York City inform 
the school authorities that good handwriting, 
notwithstanding the typewriter, is still in de- 
mand. 

The adoption of the unit system of adminis- 
tration for county schools will be decided by 
Harris County, Texas, at an election to be held 
this fall. The adoption of the system would 
place all of the county schools under the control 
of a board composed of seven members. The 
schools would be combined into one district, in- 
stead of existing in more than forty separate 
districts, as at present. The system would in- 
sure a nine-months’ school term and an equal- 
ization of the county school tax. 

The law provides that the state board of 
education of New Jersey shall be bi-partisan, 
namely half democratic, half republican. It is 
now charged that the board is constituted of six 
democrats and four republicans and that its offi- 
cial actions are illegal. 


Bellingham, Wash. The board has granted 


increases in salary to fifty teachers in the 
schools. The increases are based on a sliding 
scale at the rate of $60 a year, bringing the 


maximvm in the grades to $1,620 and that in 


the high schools to $1,920. 

Slavton. Minn. A minimym and maximum 
salary for teachers holding first grade certifi- 
has been adovted. Beginning with a 
salary of $80, the first vear, the teachers will re- 
ceive increases of $5 a month after each year, 
until maximum of $95 a month 


cates 


thev reach the 
the fourth year. 
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Makes Cleaning 
Easy 


N° more dust-laden, germ-breeding 








places under radiators! With E-Z | 
Hangers hanging the radiation ; 
. . Z 
from the wall, well above the floor, it be- 





comes a simple matter to keep these 
places spotlessly clean. 


And the neat, spick and span appearance beg- 
gars comparison with that of the old method. 
Completely invisible when installed; for ANY 
type of wall; fits ANY RADIATOR. 





992 schools 
now use E-Z 
Hangers. 
C3eetse ao 
more. than 
the old way. 
Write for de- 
tails and list 
of prominent 
installations. 


HEALY- 
RUFF 
CO. 
Dept. 17 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 















See how easy it is 


—= = to get under radi- 

DIATOR HANGE ilso neat effect. o 
RA HANGER slop wont offeet oi 
J = - USE ’EM VET! se radiator hung be- 











hind metal shield. 























cu, ft Midwest A Filte nstal- 
will supply every room with CLEAN, 
, 


Think Clean Air as well as Fresh Air 


Dust in school room air is a distinct 
menace to the respiratory systems of 
both pupils and_ teachers. Ample 
amounts of fresh air maintained at the 
right degrees of temperature and hu- 
midity do not constitute a solution of 
the problem unless they are clean. 


MIDWEST AIR FILTERS 


Are supplied for just that purpose. They re- 
move all the dust, and practically 100% of the 
bacteria. They have no moving parts—no 
sprays—nothing to get out of order or to su- 
pervise. They are readily adapted to any ven- 
tilating system, and their unit principle allows 
an installation to occupy any available space. 
Ask Dept. F-11 


to send you Midwest Air Filters will catch and hold dust as 

our new book no other device can. School after school is adopt- 

“Dust Prob- ing this SURE method of dust elimination. Let 

lems and Their our engineers show you how your schools will 
Solution.” benefit. 





MIDWEST CANADA LIMITED INCORPOR ED PUOWTST 18 FULTERS PACH 
83 CRA'G STREET, WEST 100 EAST 45'*+STREET | 953 MOnAOROCE BUNLOINO 
MONTatA CANADA NEW YORK ciTy | SAN FRANC SC cas 


GRANCHES 1 aus CrTiES 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 
CONTINUES 


ROM the little red schoolhouse—built of wood— 

subject to the hazards of fire, rapid deterioration, 

and unsanitary conditions—to the modern fire- 
proof buildings of today—school construction has 
improved each year. 


Both outside and inside, modern equipment and ma- 
terials are used. The interior trim of a schoolroom is 
the most important of all, for it is the most seen and 
the most used. 


Are you equipping your school with Sanitary Metal 
Trim and Metal Cove Base, Metal Concealed Picture 
Mould and Metal Blackboard Trim? These Knapp 
Products reduce your fire hazard, eliminate dusty cor- 
ners, wear longer, look better and are kept clean easier 
as compared with the old fashioned wood trim. 


May we send you a list of modern school 
buildings using Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim? 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 


2419 West Fourteenth Street Chicago, Illinois 
Flush Door Casing Concealed Picture Mould 
Bull Nose Metal Corner Protector 
Flush Window Trim Flush Cove Base 


Flush Chair and Bed Rail 
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Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
— MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 


Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 


Effective 
Durable 

Good Looking 
Easily Adjusted 





Order 








ution. 





Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 


mounted inside casing. tails more clearly. 


3636 Iron St. 








Cannot Get Out of 


Makes possible 
proper circulation 
air and_ insures 
abundant light distrib- 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


THE 
“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 
(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 
justable single shade on 
the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
mitting window  ventila- 
tion. Operates smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the _ ideal 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 

cost. 

Can be made of canvas 
or any standard shade 
cloth. 

Can be mounted inside 
of casing or on outside of 
casing or jambs. 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 


Chicago 


For service and quality use Maxwell's 


Dependable Window Shades. 





For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 






































Prevents Destruction 


by Acids and Alkalies 


Chemical laboratories demand flooring which resists 
the destructive effect of acids and alkalies; flooring 
which is seamless, grooveless and jointless. Because 
it effectively meets these conditions leading indus- 
trial plants, schools and colleges continue to use 


c 


So Ree | 


“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise” 


In laboratories, battery and electroplating rooms 
and on table tops. 
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Made and laid by the Moulding Process 
everywhere in the United States and Canada. 


Send for our new booklet No. 10 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


Main Offices: 
133 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO, Il. 


Branch Office: 
Hartman Building 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 
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Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 


We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 

Board of Education, Philadelphia, 

Pa., 125 installations; 

Board of Education, Baltimore, 

Md., 15 installations ; 

Board of Education, Butte, 
ont., 7 installations; 

Board of Education, El Paso, 
Tex., 5 installations; 


Board of Education, Durham, 
N. C., 2 installations. 


Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 


Pa. 
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ROOM. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


» FEDERAL STREET 58 —E. WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INTERNATIONAL-AUSTRAL STEEL 
WINDOWS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
SHADE BRACKETS AND PULLEYS. 
SHADES MAY BE DRAWN WHILE 
ay SASH IS OPEN IN ANY POSITION 
4 WITHOUT INTERFERING WITH VEN- 
TILATION. THE SHADES THEN ACT 
AS AWNINGS AND SECURE PERFECT 
CONTROL OF LIGHT IN THE SCHOOL- 
SEE SKETCH OPPOSITE. 














CHEMICAL BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO 





























THEY ALSO SERVE. luctantly presented the proposal to his wife, clination to mingle with others. She felt con- 
(Cont e¢ fro "age 6 " os oe ° ° . . . 
ntinued from P Age 64) who accepted the responsibility without hesita- scious of a difference between herself and the 
school in a nearby town, planning to go two : 


years and then take the county teachers’ ex- 
mination and enter the rural schools, for her 
father was poor, the family was large, and he 
could help her no longer. But the friendship 


bet 


tween the two young people soon ripened into 
love; John was strong and handsome, and Mary 
was pretty and vivacious. At the end of the 
vears, John was made principal of one of 
the village schools of the county at a salary that 


seemed munificent compared with the pittance 


he had been receiving, and he proposed mar- 
riage. Mary accepted him, and they settled 


down to housekeeping in a little cottage in the 
1] 
ve 


John met with success in his work, making 
amends to a great extent for his lack of 
icademie and professional training by his en- 
thusiasm, his belief in youth, and his diligent 
application. Children came to the home at 
regular intervals, and soon John found his 
wages, even with his extra summer work and 
Mary’s strict household economy, hardly sufh- 
‘ient for their simple wants. Small promotions 
‘ame to him, but the better places went to those 
who were college graduates. John felt certain 

these higher positions were often filled by 
lacked his natural ability, and 


Mary was sure that “my John’s 
er quite fully appreciated. 


ers who 


T ilents were 


\fter they had been married about five years, 
John, feeling that a crisis had been reached, 
inaged by the most severe economy, to attend 
ummer session of the state university. One 


s professors, attracted by his earnestness 


1 ability, ealled his attention to an opportu- 
vhereby he could make his way through 

ded his wife would be w ing to 

he burden of paying the current living 
boarding students. John very r 


tion. The work was very hard; and, although 
John helped as much as he could to lighten the 
load, his studies kept him busy a great deal of 
the time. A still more rigid economy was nec- 
essary. The children were small and needed 
little more than warm clothing and wholesome 
food. Mary denied herself everything, but she 
insisted that John must look well in his classes 
and at the college functions which he attended; 
for he would some day, not far distant, return 
to teaching and she realized that his personal 
appearance counted for a great deal toward his 
future success. 

Mary loved to read and in her two short years 
at high school she had caught aabrief and fas- 
cinating glimpse of the wonderland of litera- 
ture; but, with cooking and sweeping and sew- 
ing and mending, there was little time for her 
to read now. She always insisted that John 
attend the lectures and the concerts, but she 
held back from going out with him; there were 
the children to care for, and she had nothing 
suitable to wear. At first, as time permitted, 
she undertook to keep up an interest in John’s 
studies, at least sufficient to talk with him in- 
telligently about them, but she soon fell hope- 
lessly behind. 

At length, graduation came and with it elec- 


tion to a small superintendency at a much high- 


er salary than that of his early years as a 
teacher. But there were debts to be paid, and 
John should go back to the university each 
summer to work on his master’s degree; so the 
economy and hard work must continue a while 
longer. The children were now in school, and 
Mary found herself free to go out more; but, 
to her surprise, she realized that, somehow, the 


women among whom John’s work as a superin- 
tendent naturally threw her. She knew her 
dress, her manners, and her speech were odd, 
but she knew not how to remedy them. 

John, as a progressive superintendent should, 
ittended the summer session of the university, 
the high school conferences, the state teachers’ 
meetings, and, eventually, the meetings of the 
National Education Association. Once Mary 
placed the children in the care of a relative and 
accompanied John to a great teachers’ meeting 
in a distant city, but she was ill at ease on the 
train, in the hotel, and at the theatre. She was 
proud of her handsome and popular husband, 
and she wished that he suffer no humiliation on 
her account. She worried about the children 
all the time she was away; so John went alone 
thereafter. 

And a change was gradually coming over 
John. To wear good clothes every day has its 
psychological effect. 
plain and well patched clothes day in and day 
out, even if they are immaculately clean, has its 
effect, too. In spite of himself, John fell to 
comparing the young women who sat by him in 


To see one’s helpmate in 


class and at the teachers’ meeting with the plain 
little wife who stayed at home. He observed 
the stylish and becoming garments, the white 
hands and the fresh faces of those who were his 
associates at college or his assistants in the 
high school. His innate appreciation of litera- 


ture had been carefully nurtured in college, and 
he was very fond of talking with others equally 
apprec itive of the great essavists and phil- 


osophers. But Mary. when she did read, pre 


ferred E. P. Roe and Harold Bell Wright. Is it 
strange that John Chadwell, A. B., A. M., sue- 
ful city superintendent, nov ng at 
re mor n his d sometimes 
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lg . ; 
S Cooperating with D. G. Anderson, we installed in the 
= Washington Public School at Bayonne, N. J. a Sectionfold 
z Partition of large doors that have proved in every way satis- 
y factory. We have a book that tells of this, and many other 
oy installations in detail. Send for copy now. 
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fell to sympathizing with himself? It did, in 
fact, come to be a common diversion of his 
hours alone, for, painful as the practice of self- 
pity is, it is not without its pleasurable mo- 
ments. 

Mary’s chief solicitude was for her children 
as she and John slowly drifted apart, but they 
eventually grew up, too soon it seemed to her, 
and passed beyond her influence. It was about 
the time they left Ashton that the youngest 
child left home to enter college. And Mary, in 
spite of herself, felt that her work was done 
and with a sense of relief she laid down the bur- 
den. We would not, by any means, imply that 
John, by a single word or deed, consciously ex- 
pressed this difference, this sense of  intel- 
lectual aloofness. In truth, Mary probably 
realized her inferiority more fully than John 
did his superiority. Her home life, before her 
early marriage, had not been one either of 
pleasure or of ease; life on a mid-western farm 
a generation ago seldom was. In the face of 
her duty as she saw it, Mary never faltered. If 
she could have looked back and seen, but a year 
after her death, on the fly leaf of Dr. John 
Chadwell’s great book on education the words, 
“To the Memory of Mary Stewart Chadwell,” 
she would have felt herself fully repaid. We 
can only trust that John Chadwell learned in 
time to appreciate how much of the life blood 
of Mary Stewart 
deed it did into every success that he ever at- 
tained and into all the good services he ever 
performed. Can we do more than repeat with 
Mrs. Rascoe, “Poor brave little Mrs. Chadwell!” 


Rural Pupil Transportation, 

At a school superintendents’ conference held 
at Fitchburg, Mass., recently it was contended 
that one of the greatest problems confronting 
the rural committees is transportation, accord- 
ing to many who spoke on the question. This 
is true because in some districts the state roads 
are few, the families scattered, and the dis- 


flowed into that book, as in- 


tances to be covered great, making a big ex- 
pense. In some communities the cost of trans- 
portation amounts to approximately 16 per cent 
of the total appropriation for schools. 

Miss A. Mabel Drew of the Westford, said 
that in her district 75 percent of the high school 
pupils were transported to school. Mr. Kings- 
ley offered the suggestion that some of the 
towns pay the teachers more and let them drive 
the busses to pick up the children. In this way 
he said that the communities would fet drivers 
more reliable than many of the present ones. 

Frank W. Wright, state director of elemen- 
tary schools held the view that paying the 
teachers better and having them drive the 
busses would do away with much of the present 
bad conduct and unwholesome language com- 
plained of in the busses. 


The Value of School Gardens. 

The value of school gardens is outlined by 
Miss Tille Laubheimer, teacher of an _ un- 
graded class, Baltimore, Md., as follows: 

1. Outlet for surplus energy and a welcome 
change from the restraint of the usual class- 
room activities. 

2. Educational value. 

a. The watching of the seed through its de- 
velopment to the ripe vegetable is a revelation 
to the boy who thought peanuts grew on trees 
and radishes grew on bushes. 

3. Respect for growing things, because of 
interest in gardening, and a broader knowledge 
of nature. 

4. Health. 

a. Exercise in the fresh air produces pink 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

5. Joy and enthusiasm. 

a. Because of exercise. 

b. Because of the achievement of something 
definite. 

c. Because of the pleasure in carrying home 
the products of one’s garden and distributing 
them among the family and friends, 

d. Because of the pride in being able to plan 
lay-out, and plant the garden at home, through 
the knowledge gained in the school garden. 

6. Agriculture as life work. 

a. Because of the opportunity of life in the 
open, it is hoped that the awakened interest in 
nature, through the school garden, will carry 
over into the future.” 


School Costs in Ohio Increase. 

Since 1890 the cost of public instruction in 
Ohio has jumped from $9,113,765 to $50,815,339. 

In commenting upon this increase State 
Superintendent Vernon M. Riegel says: “View- 
ing the increase of forty-one million dollars, 
many an individual with difficulty restrains a 
tendency to cry out with alarm. Without re- 
flecting the bystander jumps to the conclusion 
that the schools are spending too much money.” 

Three reasons are given for the increased 
cost of education: Increased attendance, de- 
preciation of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
and a larger service on the part of the schools. 

During the year 1890 the attendance was 
54,926. Now it is 889,090 or an increase of 
62 percent. The school year has been length- 
ened by seven percent over 1890. It now takes 
$290 today what $100 would buy thirty years 
ago. 


A feature of the observance of Arbor Day 
at Oneonta, N. Y., was the planting of 8,600 
trees on a selected plot of ground by the stu- 
dents of the local high school and normal school 
in the presence of a large gathering of citizens. 

Following exercises at the various schools, 
some 150 students gathered at an appointed 
meeting place and were taken in motor cars and 
trucks to the plot of ground. Selected groups 
of half a score of workers each were engaged 
in the work of planting. The boys equipped 
with mattocks dug the holes, the girls followed 
with pails of seedlings, and other helpers 
covered the roots with soft earth and sod, placed 
carefully in place with the toe of the shoe. 

Refreshments were provided for the workers 
at the planting and spectators were able to re- 
fresh themselves at the lunch counter at a 
nominal price. 

The Campaign Against Malnutrition. A 
pamphlet prepared by the advisory committee 
on foods and nutrition of the National Child 
Health Council, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 134, 1923, Treasury Department of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The pamphlet discusses 
nutrition work in the school health program, 
facilities and methods for corrective work, 
means of maintaining the work, and good food 
and health habits. 
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Don’t Lock Them [n! 


Gravity Types Mortise Types 





Horizontal Rim Types 


PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


Will Provide an Everlasting Safeguard. 


en o The 
; SS HORIZONTAL RIM 
Exit Lock Features: 


1. Only one spring; that 
which keeps the Latch 
Bolt forward. 
| 2. Furnished,if required, 
i | with cylinder and 
j Knob or Handle for 
outside operation. 
Only one spring. 

i) 3. A Latch Bolt with a 

full 34.” throw. 

j 1A Flanged Strike 

i which encases the 

Latch Bolt so the Lock 
cannot be picked. 

















2 5. No mortising required. 


Frank F. Smith 
Hardware Co. 
75 Clay Street, Newark, N. J. 


W rite for CATALOG 
No. 20 

















SEVENTY-SIX BURN TO DEATH IN SCHOOLHOUSE FIRE 
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The headline tells 





the story. 

76 lives lost— 
through  thought- 
lessness. A certain 
paragraph says the 
reason was lack of 
means of escape. 
The illustration 
shows a Standard 
Gravity Fire Escape 
capable of empty- 
ing a school of 350 


in less than two 
minutes. 
Send for Catalog 


“A” which will tell 
you about Standard 
Spiral Fire Escapes. 

















General Offices and Plant—North St. Paul, Minn. 
™) “Brown-Portable” Products Plant, N. Chicago, Il. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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A New G&G Catalog 


for your files 


HE new catalog dated August, 1923, takes the 
place of the October, 1921, edition that has 
been so extensively used for reference purposes 
in architects’ offices. It presents the latest informa- 
tion about G&G Hoists, describes the various models, 
the different styles, the telescopic, non-telescopic and 
special model features. It contains many illustrations, 
scale drawings and specififications, using manufactur- 
er’s name and without using manufacturer’s name. 

It is the most comprehensive catalog we have yet 
published. It is distributed nationally for the purpose 
of focusing attention on the labor saving and other 
advantages associated with the use of G&G Hoists 
for ash removal and the handling of other loads under 
1000 lbs. 


&27 schools, large and small, in the U. S. are using 
G&G ash removal equipment, and this number is 
increasing monthly. This is convincing evidence of 
the safety features, as well as the economical operation. 


Your architect has this new catalog on file 
Copy will be sent you direct upon request 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway New York 


REG. US PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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Pay For Safer Schools 


HE North Carolina Fire Marshall Department 
which passes on school plans, points out that fire 
resistive schools can be built for approximately 
only 1 to 4c per cubic foot more than structures 
of ordinary construction. And furthermore that 
the lower insurance rates and lessened deprecia- 
tion in seven years pays for this modest extra 
cost. 


—— - In view of this fact, there should be no more 
vents Plaster fire-trap” schools built anywhere. 
Cracks.” 


Even in buildings of wooden construction, walls 
IZ*o~.. and ceilings can be so constructed with KNO- 
< > BURN Metal Lath and gypsum plaster that they 
will 


Stop Fire for an Hour or More. 









This, the most economical of all forms of fire- 
proofing, has yet so thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency that it has been given the much desired 
One Hour Safety Rating by the Board of Under- 
writers. Details will interest every School Ar- 
chitect and School Board. Let us tell you how 
inexpensively you can protect your building with 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath. 


Nokes W METAL CO. N 


1214 Old Colony Bldg. 
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Save time and Confusion in School 
with 
Hed p 
a 

Federal Standart 
School Telephone Systems 
T HIS Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 

Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 

requirements will be submitted on request. 

A Good Proposition for Contractors. 
Federal Celephone and Celegraph Company 
Buffalo, New York. 
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The Three R’s of Today 


b dg een ago the only real problem that the average school 
board had to solve was what a traditional New Englander 
called “teaching the three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rith- 
metic.” 

Schoolrooms, good enough according to the standards of the 
times, were provided by erecting log cabins. 

For today’s school boards, however, the principal problem is 
very frequently the schoolhouse. 

For them the R’s are: Relieve overcrowding; Replace tem- 
porary and makeshift rooms; Reduce the expense of adequate 
schoolhouses and solve the building problem easily, safely, 
quickly and well. , 
Secause of the constant and rapid increases in the number 
of school children—and because of the higher standards of 
lighting, heating and ventilating—many schools today are 
neither good enough nor big enough. 
Hundreds of school boards have solved the resulting difficult 
problems with Circle A Schools. 


Send for our new catalogue 


‘ ‘ r | 7 ‘ ’ ’ 4 y 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 

Chicago New York Pittsburgh Columbus Lansing 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 











That Pays for Itself With 
FLOOR SPACE SAVED 


WARDROBES, Class E 
have Laminated Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 
Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 
pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 
easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. Made 
with or without blackboards. Hardware can also be 
purchased separately. 
More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 





W. L. EVANS 


700 Block 0 Washington, Ind. 
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The Three-Bank Keyboard 
Typewriter is as Standard 


as the Four 


“Standard” as applied to typewriter 
keyboards has no reference to the num- 
ber of rows of keys. It does relate to 
the alphabetical arrangement of the 
keys. 


A three-bank machine like the Oliver is 
as standard as a machine with four 
banks of keys, because the letter ar- 
rangement is the same. The difference 
is that numerals, commercial signs, 
punctuation marks, fractions, etc., are 
concentrated on the three alphabet 
rows. 

Students in typewriting have as much 
right to instruction in the standard 
three-bank keyboard as they have in 
the four-bank type, and they are then 
equipped to handle any machine they 
may find where employment is offered. 


Numerically, the three-bank machine is 
entitled to recognition in any type- 





writer course. All of the new Model 11 
Olivers are standard three-bank ma- 
chines, and Oliver has established its 
importance in the field by selling and 
putting in service more than a million 
typewriters. 


Add to the over a million Olivers the 
other three-bank standard machines 
now in use, and the result is an impres- 
sive showing for this type of machine; 
so impressive, in fact, that more and 
more school authorities are appreciat- 
ing its right to adequate representation 
in courses of instruction. 


Many are responding to our suggestion 
that such provision be made. Our spe- 
cial proposition will interest Superin- 
tendents, Teachers, Board Members 
and others concerned with this branch 
of school work. Write for it today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 


Chicago 





THE NEW OLIVER 
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qualities for many years. 


School.” Write today. 


BEAVER 
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THE USE OF GRAPH SHEETS IN A SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Continued from Page 36) 
prohibitive amount of time to make the sheets 
up.” Strange as it may seem, it does not take 
as long to make up such a sheet from week to 
week as it does to fill in a card with figures 
By way of illustrating this, Suppose a student 
is studying geometry and for one month he has 
received the following weekly marks: 
Ist Week 2nd Week 3rd Week 4th Week 


sv io fi) 7S Sv 


To record this FREE HAND on a graph sheet, as 


shown below in Figure II, is much quicker than 


32D WEEK 


= = = 
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FIG. Il, 


1ST WEEK 2 ND WEEK 4TH WEEK 
90 























writing the figures on a card, as shown in Fig 
re III. If you will try this, you will prove it 
our own satisfaction. 

It was found that the clerk became very pro 
heient in the work of recording the marks on 
the graph she atter laboring on it for a short 
while and it took but little time for her to 
enter the ney nes on the individual graph 
sheets. To be sure, doing this weekly record- 
ing took more time and effort than it would to 
do it fortnightly or monthly, but beeause of the 
poor condition of scholarship it was necessary 
for the principal to keep in close touch with 
the progress or the lack of progress at all times. 


Conditions were so bad that it was felt to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED 


There’s no guess work when you choose Beaver Black- 
boards. The writing surface and the sturdy five-ply 
Beaver Wall Board base have already been tested for 
you by the Beaver Research Laboratories. They know 
the series of carefully hand-plated and hand-rubbed 
slating coats given each slab develop a surface specially 
fitted for rapid, legible writing. 


Beaver Blackboard users throughout the country have 
proven that this writing surface, under the most rigid 
tests will not pit, chip, crack or grow gray with age. 
They know the surface retains its splendid writing 


Investigate the merits of Beaver Blackboards before you pur- 
chase. Large size samples will be gladly sent you, together 
with some interesting facts on “Better Blackboards for Your 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 


Wi 
poor pores to et things drift even for two 
weeks. If the scholarship standard was to be 
raised, it meant constant work from week to 
eek ft tiie thie ( spots and to keep 
the strong ones strong; hence the weekly system 


of marking and recordit 


The system had not been in the sehool long 
before it began to demonstrate ts right for 
existence in the foll ne Ways 
/ {dvantages for t 

l It showed the pupl Ve concretely the 
kind of work he had bee doing. 

Ze It oftentimes awoke the pupil from his 
lethargy with a jolt 


3. It showed them what figures did not 
show. 

$, It shamed many of the pupils into doing 
better work 
5. It encouraged them to compete with their 
own record in an endeavor to raise the graph 
lines higher. 

6. It encouraged them to compete with their 
friends. 
7 It encouraged them to ec mipete with their 
rivals. 

8. It developed their interest in their 
studies. 
Il. {dvantages for the administration. 

1. It showed visiting parents very graph 
ically the type of work their child was doing. 

Z It enlisted the aid and the cooperation of 
the parent. 

3. It kept the principal in touch with all 
subjects of all pupils at all times. 

4. It helped the principal to diagnose all 
cases of weak pupils. 

It enabled the principal to outguess 

bluffing students. 

6. It enabled the principal to keep in touch 
with the scholarship of the school as a whole. 





Your protection is the 


Beaver 
the back of every panel 
of the genuine. 


LACKBOARD 
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7. It gave the principal a fairly general idea 
of the work which his teachers were doing. 
S. Its influence tended to raise the scholar 
ship of the school much higher than it had 
After the system had been in operation for 
the first three weeks, the principal made a com 
ete study of all the sheets. In going through 


them, he jotted down the names of pupils whose 





o 18ST ZNO 3RD 4TH 
SUBIEC T WEEK WEEK WEEK WEEK 


GEOMETRY] 80 85 78 Se 
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FIG. Il 


records were poor and later these students were 
called to the office for a conference. The indi 
vidual graph sheet was shown to the pupil for 
the first time and explained and then things 
began to happen. 


One student looked at his sheet with his 
mouth open and his eyes staring and _ said, 
“Why! All those lines are below the passlig 
mark. Does that mean that I am failing in 
everything?’ He was informed that the pic 
ture meant exactly that. His answer was, 
“Well, I thought that 1 was getting by, but this 
certainly wakes me up to the fact that I am 
not. Dll guarantee you'll never, never see my 
marks down there again.” As the weeks rolled 
by, this youth kept his promise and he was ever 
after an interested observer of his graph sheet. 
He would voluntarily come into the office every 
week to see his progress. 


Another student, upon seeing his sheet, said, 
“T can do better than that. Honest I can! You 
wait and see.” The student was as good as his 
word and he showed before long that he could 
do better—-very much better. 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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These Penex Pencils 
Are Made Especially 


For Growing Fingers 








The school child’s hand is in the forma- 
tive stage. The ease with which a writing 
tool is held and used has considerable influ- 
ence in developing the pupil’s fingers and 
hand, as well as in determining writing 
ability. Fluent, unconscious writing aids 
clear thinking and scholarship in general. 


These facts explain the reasons why 
Pencil Exchange has made a special study 
of requirements in school pencils. Penex 
Pencils are carefully and expertly made of 
high grade materials. They are perfectly 
balanced, comfortable to hold, easy to 
sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, long 
lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
meet all individual needs. 


Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, 
round pencil with large diameter lead espe 
‘ially suited for beginners. Penex Scribe 
is round, untipped, and comes in four grades 
for general use. Penex Calendar is hexagon 

yellow and green finish, tipped or un 
tipped. Penex Semi-Hex is the popular 
commercial pencil supplied in five different 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it com 
fortable for growing fingers to hold. 


Penex School Peneils, Crayons and As 
sortments have been used for many years 
in schools throughout the country. They 
are popular with school boards, teachers 
and pupils alike. They are fairly priced 
and their quality makes them doubly eco 
nomical. 


Ask your school supplies 
jobber about Penex Pencils. 
lf he hasn’t them write us di 








rect for samples and full infor 
mation. Address Department J. 


MEW JERSEY LEADS IN 
PENCIL PRODUCTION 
PEMCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 


89 Federal St 214 W Monroe St. 
q PEN CIL ANGE San Francisco 
| F. W. Wentworth & Co. 








MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~— 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 





Library of Oak Park-River Forest Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Ill., equipped 
and installed by Library Bureau. 








Chairs and tables 
VS. 


a School Library 


What makes a library the cultured, home- 
like place it should and can be? Not books 
alone, not quietness, nor chairs nor tables. 


It is the harmony of design and finish of the 
entire equipment; and, in turn, its harmony 
with the surroundings which make of the 
whole a work of art. 


Library Bureau has had a long experience 
in this art of making libraries more than a 
collection of chairs, tables and books. We 
can point to hundreds of successful school 
libraries the country over, planned, designed 
and equipped by us in collaboration with 
architects and school superintendents. 


May we put you in touch with schools having 
an L. B. Library so that you can learn at first 
hand what our specialized assistance can help 
you to accomplish? 


Write to our nearest branch. A consultation 
with one of our specialists will prove of value 
to you. It involves no obligation on your part. 





LibrafB) reau 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Library furniture 
and _ supplies 





Founded 37° 


New York Detroit 


380 Broadway Jefferson Ave. & Brush St. 


Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
440 Pacific Electric Bidg. 


Boston Chicago 


39 Second Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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DEVOE SCHOOL COLORS 
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KRAUS 


Colors that 


Inspire | 
Better Work 


HILDREN are 
quickly, discour- 
aged by intractable 
materials; and |just ‘as 
quickly stimulated by 


— 
AAS 


Sunshine and Air 
In Your Schoolroom 


Back from vacation are your school 
children! Days of fresh air and sun- 
light have returned them in perfect 
health. 
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Make sure that your school rooms 
will continue to give them this same 








materials that respond 
to their will. 


Instructors find that 


sunshine and pure air in just the 
rimht amount—never a glare to hurt 
h:ir youthful eyes, never a draft to 
threaten their health. 
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Window shades mounted on Harts- 


children who use Devoe 
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tall ; 

Li tail , ° horn two-way rollers (operating 

Ip: W ater Colors are likely from the center of the window 
iA ; , " toward top and bottom) insure this 
i to do better wor e | 

1s complete control of light and air. 

Ne cause these colors are | 

| AI easier to handle. Ne en ee — 
lA ea r ry. 

I l hey are true and unt- | : Tinted Cambric in colors No. 214 

Hla form in their texture and Il and 204 has been approved by 

| hs) . Nine competent chemists and adopted 

| 14] hue; they lift and blend NS by many municipal school boards. 

| ie i i s S. 

| f perfectly. S Write for samples 

hie ip 

Hey | STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

; x DE \ OK B 250 Fifth Ave., New York 

| Ifa! 14 
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| Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. | 
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WALRAVEN BOOK COVERS 

















SAVE FIFTY PER CENT ON SCHOOL BOOKS 
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PROTECT YOUR 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


It is essential that textbooks be protected, 
not only for the sake of neatness and sani- 
tation, but as a matter of economy. 





REINFORCED ADJUSTABLE 


The Walraven 


Book Cover is a 


The Walraven 
Book Cover fits 
snugly and stays 
on. The double 


corners and back 


practical one-piece 


cover, made of The Walraven Book Cover is a strong, 


efficient cover. The double corners and back 
insure a cover that will stand the brunt of 
use and abuse to which textbooks are sub- 
jected. 


strong Kraft pa- 


per, attractive in reinforce it where 
appearance and the wear is great- 
easy to adjust. 


ECONOMICAL 
The Walraven Cover is designed to be EFFICIENT 
quickly, easily and permanently adjusted to SANITARY 


est. 
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any book. It comes in two sizes. 


DURABLE 
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HAUL 


Double St rength Your Jobber will supply your needs. Write for Samples. 
Where the Wear 
Comes A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 


The Cover With 
the Double 
Corners 























DALLAS CHICAGO 
Continued from Page 124 . ers are doing and it keeps him in touch with The graph system was of a decided value 
: aoe € joy 1 ) the pr cpa to set he brand of scholarship exhibited by the school when visiting parents came to the school to 
students come to the office from week is a whole. His conferences with individual see what grade of work their child was doing. 
eek to see if t had raised their | students after his weekly study of the sheets In the first place, the graphic picture showed 
gher than it had be u eek be rm I} shows the p ipils that he is constantly in touch exactly what the child had done from week to 
le S . I vit their I rd tl he erade of work which they are doing week and whether that work was above or be 
ere TI t st Ul r omar h 1 that it is useless to “bluff” him. Such low the passing mat of the chool. This pic 
( I} e! ed set record nowledge on the student’s part usually makes ture method clear to the parent that 
mucl person e1 seeing | ban him try to do better work in order to avoid every one was glad to promise aid and eoopera 
t gi I re LV i stration of! being called for more conferences with the tion in getting their child to do better work 
ne lent did while cor i with her principal in the future 
} rd ever ee] 
Studer ere encouraged to « mpet | = | 
with their own record but also with the 
rd of their friends and even their rivals in 
work. After seeing what a friend or 
se rival had done na subject, many a stu 
lent has been known to go out with the firm 
lve to better the reeord of the friend or 
val and has done so. Among certain groups 
pupils, this competition was maintained con 
tinuously for the whole year after the graph 
et system started. 
After the first conference with students, the 
principal made a survey of the graph sheets 
ery week, and called in to his office all “back 
vard and erring brothers and sisters.” By con 
tantly trying to bolster up the weak places 
this manner, the scholarship standard grad 
y began to climb. As stated before, students 
‘ke up to their responsibilities, competition 
creased and students took an interest in their 
ork where they had not before. 
Not only has the graph system direct advan 
ges for the pupils but it also has many im © MES 
portant ones for the administration. A survey = | FAILING ALGESGA Sa ALK W 
{ the sheets made every week keeps the prin eof { J Pxs 
pal in touch with the type of work each pupil } K, A — 


doing in each subject. It gives him a fairly } } ee at N ALL’ - 


era idea oT the tv pe of work that his teach 
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A with simple 


products. 








“A ”? 

LABORATORY microscope merican) 
adjustments Pp bl S h | 

which suit it to classroom use in orta e€ te OO S 


botany, zoology and physiology 
— with the accuracy and fine 
workmanship which are charac- 
teristic of all Bausch & Lomb 


BA USC H & | O M B old customers. 

















American Portable Schools have demonstrated to 
customers in forty states over a period of 20 years 
that they are comfortable in winter and summer, 
durable and portable. 


80 per cent of our orders come from 


We offer Prompt Shipment from stock. Freight cars 














Model F'S move from Seattle to Chicago in ten days. 
. . . Writ i s for catalog and ices f.o.b. r 
MIC ROSCOPE bok alia wire u or Catalog and price Oo you 
AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| "New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


| 601-611 Alaska St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Establishe d 1898 























Probably the greatest value of the system out 
side of raising the scholarship standard was the 
fact that the graph sheet helped the principal 
time and time again to quickly diagnose the 
educational ills of a pupil much as a physician 
diagnoses the condition of a patient from his 
hospital chart. With a little practice, the prin 
cipal becomes quite expert in reading the “signs 
of the times” from the graph. For example, 
in Figure V, a graph sheet of a student who 
had learned to hate algebra is shown. The 
principal could tell that the student had good 
intelligence from observation of the record of 
other subjects. Therefore, it seemed quite pos 
sible that the child was not interested in this 
subject. A personal interview brought out the 
fact that the principal was right in the diag 
nosis. After a talk with the pupil on the value 
of algebra, the necessity for the passing of the 
subject before receiving a diploma, and the 
foolishness of wasting a year’s work in taking 
it over again, ete., the pupil saw the wisdom 
of acquiring an interest in it. Figure V shows 
what the pupil did with the subject during the 
remainder of the year. 

Just before the close of the first term, a boy 
came into the office to get a work certificate. 
Upon looking at his record as seen in Figure 
VI, the principal saw that the boy had simply 
lost interest and ambition in school and had 
decided to go to work because that path offered 
the least resistance. The principal in his eon 
versation with the boy discovered that the boy’s 
ambition was to become a doctor, but lately he 
had joined the wrong crowd and had forgotten 
his life’s ambition. A kindly talk won the boy 
back to school work and directed him once more 
toward his life’s desire and the boy once more 
became determined to go on to college. What 


he did after he made his new decision is seen 
in Figure VI. 


STUDENTS NAME Edward 2 
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Many more illustrations could be given but to the children, the parents, the school, and the 
space forbids. All would go to prove that the community and these things could not have 
graph sheet system is of great value in a high been accomplished without the aid of the graph 
school and a wonderful aid in helping the system. It proved a cure for low scholarship in 
principal to diagnose the ills of his faltering the aforesaid high school and it surely ought 
pupils. to help any other high school where it 1s 

The final result of the use of the system was adopted. 
shown in this particular high school at the end 
of two years’ use when more pupils in the school Mr. C. C. Moseley has been elected superin- 
took state examinations than ever before in the tendent of schools at Dothan, Ala. Mr. Moseley 
history of the school. A higher percentage Succeeds Mr. B. B. saker, who has become presi 
passed than ever before and a larger percentage dent of Rusk Junior College, at Rusk, Tex. 
passed with a mark between 90-100 per cent —Corona, Calif. The high school board has 
than the records of the school had ever shown. purchased a site of fifteen acres for a new high 
school. A group of buildings of reinforced con- 
crete, costing about $150,000, is nearing com- 
pletion. The present high school structure is to 
be used as a junior high school. 


In addition, the principal felt more satisfac- 
tion over his work than he had ever felt before 
because his work had been one of real service 
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LYMANSMITH 


BALL BEARING LONG WEARING sop pap ong Yeon UNIV 
aac. at s'™*imner 
& GTP EDITIONS 
LIEBERS 
BENTLEYS 
CARLOW!ITZ 
WESTERN UNION S-LETTE 
t S & BROS PRIVATE 


L.C.SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 





FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT 


«aud cL? 
Roarrine te stent) SYRACUSE,N.Y. U.S.A. 


AN OPEN LETTER ADDRESSED TO 
SCHOOL BOARDS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


Gentlemen: 


When you place an order for typewriter equipment, or 
offer a recommendation on the subject, is it not a fact. that your 
decision is controlled by the following considerations: 


What is the first cost? 

What is the cost of up-keep? 

Will we receive prompt and efficient service? 
What results can we obtain -- from an instruc- 
tion standpoint? 

What machine will enable the typist to get the 
best result with the least waste of effort? 


4 GI DD FE 


Oo 


The leading typewriter manufacturers offer special reduc- 
tions to Boards of Education when machines are purchased for instruction 
purposes, and these prices are nearly uniform; the cost of up-keep varies 
with the quality of the product; while satisfactory service is largely a 
matter of organization and mental attitude. 


The quality of the product put out by L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Co. is appreciated by most well informed people. Our service 
is uniformly well organized, it is administered by experienced men of 
judgment and good will, and is therefore satisfactory. Our guarantee is 
liberal. 


Our sales representatives are in a position to offer 











convincing evidence of the extraordinary results now being obtained by 
teachers of typewriting who are giving instruction on the L. C. Smith & 
Bros. typewriter. 





A Sypisv Can accomplish the best results with that 
machine which =. most convenient to operate, has the most elastic and 








responsive touch, and is least tiring. We are ready to demonstrate that 
the L. C. Smi a mach 1ine more nearly meets these specifications than any 
other. We will therefore appreciate an opportunity to prove this. 


Yours very truly, 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. MYPEWRITER CO. 
jy Ay } fj 
ton/ / 


GY 44 
HWS .K “Secre ary 2. a 
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| | S3SPENCER & 
} 
} MICROSCOPE , 
| N 6 4 Asbestos curtains, 
| , Velour curtains 
% with side-fine adjustment, _ 
: lever type, is 
| An Ideal Instrument Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
" y . - T . e . . . 
| For High School Use. stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
{ ‘ 
Among its many advantageous ‘ —— 
ceinae ane Cieee: or Architectural paintings 
; I. Objective lenses mounted for front drop curtains. 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of Twenty years of experience in 
Canada Balsam to hold them. —— . 
equipping High Schools has placed 
II. Fine adjustment so con- us in a position to know the par- 
structed as to avoid breakage ; ; 
of cover glass when focused ticular requirements for your stage. 
down upon it. 
P =o ; Write us for further information or 
Ill. A fool-proof fine adjust request call from our representative 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in ° ° : 
stead of but one, as in others. Twin City Scenic Company 
,MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 2819 Nicollet A 
wit P. eyepiece, m/m anc 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double — 1co et venue 
aici In cabinet, $73.00" ‘Discount. to Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Schools. 
ry .. A ‘ Y Eastern Office: 
SPENCER LENS CO. 
SPENCER ; ‘ MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 301 Broadway Market Building 
[eurraca] MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN. : 
—usa EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Detroit, Michigan 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ETS 
Equi t 
How could you get along without blackboards and 
text books? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? Yet, the 
time was—not so very long ago—when these present 
necessities were considered luxuries. 
You may not think motion pictures a necessity 
in your school, yet the time is coming—not so far ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 
away—when a school without portable projectors 
will not be considered really properly equipped. TWATER KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 
Take the DeVry. With this little projector chil- body the very latest developments in radio 
dren can gain an exact idea of their studies—a coun- equipment. They are built of the very finest mate- 
try becomes more than a mere spot of color on the rials and the design is such that maximum efficiency 
map. Trees and animals, manufacturing processes, is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 
geological forms—all are brought right into the class volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 
room for intimate study. No longer does the child Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. Attractive 
hear and guess—he sees and knows! in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 
Progressive schools today are using DeVrys. Your school, controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 
too, needs this master of projectors. Let our folder “Motion articular 
Pictures in the School” tell you more about this subject. P F 
Mail the coupon for your copy. Send for Catalog No. 22B 
Marianna S 
THE DEVRY CORPORATION  eurexeo ine 
—.. E.W.A-ROULES CO 
ioe ene St., a Ill. ° ° ° LE C bd 
yentlemen : 
J yn me a copy of your booklet Me Pictures in the School.” “OAN U FAC TU R E RS: 
It is understood this places me under no obliga SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
ene PAPER AU APERECRERER GE DSRS TOA ERED ESS s He eeeeeeeeres 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
preaned oa Po CHICAGO, ILL. 
City : o Bete. oo Be 
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§ BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 
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VENI-VIDI-VICI 


SPELLING 
BLANKS 











WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 
Papers. Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. Prim- 
ary Practice Tablets). Memorandum Books. Loose-leaf 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. Penmanship Blanks and 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. Usable varie- 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. Guaran- 
teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 


Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets J. ll BLAIR COMPANY 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 
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Elements of Sheet Metal Work. 


R. L. Welch. Cloth, 8vo, 121 pages. Price 
$1.10. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book outlines for vocational and manual 
rts classes the fundamental principals of work- 
ing sheet metal. Materials, tools, and machin- 
ery are briefly described, and the typical pro- 
cesses are introduced logically by means of 
carefully arranged problems. Commercial cus- 
tom-shop methods and standard machines are 
used so that the student has acquired usable in 
formation, correct principles, and familiarity 
with typical commercial products. An appen- 
dix includes a wide variety of supplementary 
problems from heating and ventilating and 
architectural work. 
The Farmer’s Shop Book. 

By Louis M. Roehl. Cloth, 432 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.85. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book embodies the author’s wide expe- 
rience as a teacher of farm shop work. It sug- 
gests in the broadest way possible a great vari- 
ety of appliances and utilities, which the farmer 
can make economically, and repair, maintenance 
and replacement work which he can—and fre- 
quently must—undertake. The book begins 
with the equipping of the farm shop and the 
simple processes of working wood, etc., and 
then proceeds with working drawings and spe- 
cific directions for making the various appli- 
ances for field, barn, house, etc., etc. A great 
amount of information on tools and tool main- 
tenance, hardware, etc., is introduced. The sug- 
gestions for metal, harness, rope, and belt work 
are chiefly in the line of repair. 


The book is especially adapted for schools of 


econdary grades where well rounded courses in 
vriculture are offered and where the mechani 


] 


il and shop activities of the present day farmer 


HUNTINGDON - - - PENNSYLVANIA 








are recognized. The entire book reflects close accordance with studies which have determined 
contact with real farm conditions, and with the the greatest accuracy in results and the least 
teaching capacity of the average secondary’ troublesome routine for the average user of the 
school in rural districts. The illustrations are charts. Finally the typographic design of let- 
complete and carefully printed. ters and other characters has been changed to 
make for greater equality in the legibility of 


Me s in Elementary English. ; 
Methods in Ay mentary English chia af Ce dnane sen. 


By Nell. a and Frederick W. Memmott. on , 
Cloth, dy pages, illustrated. D. Appleton & The series of charts will be found useful in 
Ca. Mew York, N. Y. schools, for making the usual eye tests, es 
: pecially because teachers have not the experi- 
ence of ophthalmologists and must have more 
closely graded and more carefully organized 
mechanical aids. The series is also useful for 
testing children in the kindergartens who can 
not read and subnormal children who are slow 
in learning to read. 


This book outlines the purpose, scope, method 
and devices of elementary English teaching, and 
presents a definite group of material for oral 
and written composition work in the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades. A series of 42 language 
games, intended to emphasize correct usage and 
to overcome common mistakes completes the 
book. The authors insist that successful Eng- Essentials of Plane Geometry. 
lish teaching depends upon correct habits estab- By David Eugene Smith. Cloth, 296 pages. 
lished by daily practice. With this principle in price $1.24. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
mind, they lay a strong foundation for correct 
oral expression, orderly thought, and right sen- Solid mathematical scholarship. a deep in 
tence formation, and naturally carry thess« night inte the lengulne ability of tint taal 
fundamental habits into written composition. — - . : Leger - aka] oF ms h tage 
The games are well graded and interesting. students and the teaching abi ity, of their in- 

structors and adaptability to a variety of school 
Lessons in English. conditions characterize the newest contribution 

By John Mathews Manly, Eliza R. Bailey and of Dr. Smith to the Wentworth-Smith series. 
Edith Rickert. Cloth, 232 plus XXXI pages. The arrangement follows the historical se- 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. quence. In each part the fundamental theo- 

This book places materials and methods in Yrems are grouped at the beginning so that the 
the hands of the teacher. It assumes that the teacher may give them special attention and 
teacher’s aim to is excite thought in the child then take up the fundamental constructions and 
mind and to provide training in expression. problems as the time at the disposal of the class 
The authors come forward with a rich fund of May permit. 
class talks, suggestions, incidents, stories, etc., 
which are placed at the command of the teacher. 


Chicago. 


Self-Cultivation in English. 
By George Herbert Palmer. Paper, 64 pages. 


Optoty pes. Price, 25 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
By John Green and A. E. Ewing. Thirty-five York. 

Engraved Plates. Price. $5. With binder $8. A reprint of two addresses, one on Englis! 

C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. the other on the glory of imperfect ! 


This series of test letters and pictographs re- 
presents the latest carefully graded collection aay — oe 
of plates for testing acuteness of vision. It is By Oscar L. McMurry, George W. Eggers and 
frankly based on the original studies of Snellen, Charles A. McMurry. Cloth, wed pees: _ 
but it provides a long step forward in utility trated. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. 


Teaching of Industrial Arts. 


and accuracy in that the unequal graduation of The MeMurrys are old time hoolmaster 
the older charts has been carefully eliminated who have contributed much to the edu icational 
through the use of geometric progression. The progress of their time They are capable of 


sequence in the test letters has been changed in producing a book that is worth while. The 
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(PATENTED) 
ONE: It 


TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 
THREE: It 


ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


For All Your Textbooks 


is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 


is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 


FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. A Berner which 
SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. hermes with « 
SEVEN: ‘The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, BLAST, yet no 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. compressed air is 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- used. 





Something New! 

















Home Office: 
New York Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 











NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE | 
“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 

If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 


Is recommended 
where a_ contin- 
uous hot blast is 
wanted. 





Pyrex Ware 
Jena Ware 


Microscopes, B&L. 


Chicago Office 
1811 Prairie Ave. 

















Agricultural Outfits 


Microscopic Accessories, Graduated Glassware 


Agate Mortars and Pestles at better prices than ever. 


Dreverhoff—S&S—W hatman—Munktell—H. H. C. Co. 


HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Our chemicals 
are put up in 
standard pack- 
ages of 1 oz., %, 
% and 1 _ Ib. 
either cartons or 
bottles —no 
paper packages. 
They are all neat 
and attractive — 
cost no more 
than others. 
Either technical, 
pure or c. p. 
with printed la- 
bels and Chemi- 
cal symbols. 


Price, $2.50 each 


Chemical Hardware 
Botanical Supplies 
Analytical Funnels 
Blood Testing 
Apparatus 


Biological Stains 

Coor’s Porcelain 
Ware 

Water Stills 

Blowpipe Material 


Filtering Paper 


St. Louis. 








present volume, which addresses itself to the 
elementary school, deals with industrial arts ed 
ucation. It is divided into two parts, the first 
covering the pedagogical phases and the second 
the subject matter. 

The authors approach their subject on the 
broader lines of present problems in the indus- 
trial arts and then dig into the question of val 


ues. The thinking out of designs and decora- 
tions and the unit of construction are then dis- 
cussed. The basis of determining a course of 


study comes in for attention. Courses in wood- 
work and in bookmaking are well treated, 

The book throughout recognizes the part 
which education must play in the industrial and 
art life of the nation. 

Bolenius First Reader. 
Bolenius Second Reader. 
By Emma Miller Bolenius. 


Cloth, 120 pages; 


price 60 cents, and 214 pages; price 72 cents, 
respectively. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

The charm of these readers is_ primarily 


found in the illustrations which are bound to ex- 
cite child fancy. These deal with the household 
and barnyard pets, with wild animals and with 
unique situations. 

The text, which is suited to first and second 
grade pupils concerns itself with delightful 
stories and poems. Every page breathes action 
and child interest. The method is a develop- 
ment of that used in the primer. 

Crowell’s Dictionary of Business and Finance. 
plus 600 pages. Price $3. 
Thomas Y, Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

While this book is modestly termed a “dic- 
tionary” it is in reality a very condensed cyclo- 
pedia of business, financial and legal terms in 
common use in the United States. In general 
the terms are explained in popular language, but 
the editors seem to have been careful to make 
the definitions proper in the exact legal and 
technical sense. The work should appeal to all 
business men for use in their working libraries. 
It will be invaluable in the business department 
of all high schools and colleges. 

Student’s Spelling Aid. 

Ray Van Vort. Cloth, 96 

Merrill Co., New York. 


Cloth, 8 vo. x 


pages. Chas. E. 


This high school speller has several most com 
mendable features. Its purpose ig to give stu- 
dents mastery over widely used words which are 
most commonly misspelled, to inculcate the habit 
of correct spelling, and to consciously overcome 
his own mistakes. The book opens with a series 
of lessons which teach the right method of 
learning spelling and introduce the “one hundred 
spelling demons.” These are followed by les- 
sons which develop the common principles of 
spelling and illustrates a wide range of difficul 
ties due to similarities, prefixes, terminations, 


etc. Part two takes up a variety of special 
terms used in business and the trades and in 
high school studies. Constant reviews, insis- 


tence upon self-checking of errors and concen- 
tration on the habit of right spelling make the 
book teachable and effective. 

The Tempest. 

Edited by Milton M. Smith. Cloth, 164 pages. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, Chicago. 

Shakespeare’s comedy is presented with an 
illuminating introduction and followed with 
copious notes and questions. Not a single un- 
usual phase, phrase or word remains unex- 
plained. 

This little volume forms one of a series pub 
lished under the title of Merrill’s English Texts. 
America. 

By William J. Long. Cloth, 574 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.64. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

We have seen some new histories within the 
past year that are old in the conceptions of his- 
tory writing and teaching and slipshod in illus 
tration and mechanical production. The volume 
here presented comes to us fresh and bright as 
a book, modern in its conception of history writ- 
ing and teaching, and with a discriminating ad- 
herence to the spirit of a new day. 

The author has given a proper place to wars 
and to human contention and has held faithfully 
to historic facts, but he has also set forth in an 
instructive manner the development and pro- 
gress made in the social and economic life of 
each period and in the peaceful pursuits and as- 
pirations of a great country. 

He very properly begins with the old world 
background and then introduces the student to 


the new world. He develops each vhase of our 
story logically and fully. 

The illustrations begin with a grain field in 
the west, a view of Niagara Falls, immigrants 
landing at Ellis Island, the Statute of Liberty, 
the pioneer in the wilderness, etc., etc. The 
illustrations deserve mention. They are made by 
N. C. Wyeth, Gallegher and Rodney 
Thompson, well known artists who with pen and 
brush have given old subjects the touch of the 
new. 


Sears 


House and Home. 
By Greta Gray 
trated. Price $2.50 
adelphia, Chicago. 
This book concerns itself with house planning 
and home building, and begins at the beginning. 
It discusses location with a view of providing 
healthful surroundings. Plans are next consid- 
ered. They cover the small and the large home, 
country and city, cottage and palace. Materials 
and construction receive adequate attention. 
The author then enters with some detail on 
the subjects of plumbing, heating, lighting and 
the various conveniences and labor savers which 
make for a real home. Interior design and ex- 
terior surroundings are also dealt with. 
Then following chapters on multiple houses, 
town planning, owning versus renting homes, 
etc., ete. 


Cloth, 352 pages. Illus- 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 


General Science Test. 

By Giles M. Ruch and Herbert F. Popenoe. 
Manual of Directions, Examination. Form A, 
Key, Form B, Key, Percentile Graph, Class 
Record. Specimen Set 25 cents. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


The publisher presents here a series of test 
sheets and blanks for determining aptitudes and 
achievements in science. These sheets provide 
examples and test words and problems. The 
blanks enable the recording of results. A man- 
ual of directions goes with each set of blanks. 
Nixie Bunny. 

3y Joseph C. Sindelar. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

Here is a series of jointed picture cut-outs. 
The subjects are printed in outline, and in in- 
tegral parts on cardboard. These are to be cut 
out, jointed and colored by the children who use 
them. 


the 
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Your Fall buying is 
simplified by using 
SCHAAR’S GREEN 
CATALOG of Science 
Apparatus. 


SSE HIAA LG COMPANY 





by slirve it's Schaar’ s 


Every superintendent, High 
School principal, and Science 
teacher should have a copy of 
this valuable reference book of 
Science Apparatus and Chem- 


icals. 


Send for it; 1t 18 


yours for the asking. 


Schaar @ Company 


556 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 




















Make your own 


GAS 


For Cooking, Heating, Lighting 


Domestic Science, Laboratory Work 
with 


TIRRILL “EQUALIZING”? GAS MACHINE 


Approved by National Board of Wire Underwriters 





Domestic Science Department us + Tirrill gas, equipped with 
Tirrill Equaliz Gas Machine 


The Ideal Gas 
for Schools 


Lack of gas supply need not af- 
fect the efficiency of your Do- 
mestic Science Equipment or 
your Science Laboratories. Tir- 
rill gas gives perfect combustion, 
is non-poisonous, ABSOLUTE- 
LY safe, dependable, efficient and 
economical. 





Tirrill — atic Science 
| aha Ne 00, price 


(with sta? nd) 


Hundreds of — and Colleges make 
their own gas with our machines and use 
our burners and appliances with complete 
satisfaction. 

IMPORTANT—Tirrill burners and appli- 
ances will be sent to instructors on ap- 
proval so that you may judge their incom- ame 
parable value, whether you make your = piame Heating 
own gas or use natural or city gas. Write %™rner Ne 








pric 

for our descriptive literature and give your = ss.ve. Will ds 
gas requirements for free estimate. anaes Sale 

Tix — iy 

ill o t hs ate o 
os ‘ ner i ‘ 
p ce on A ation Spee. i p 
$1.25 heoad on quantity 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Reupen Post Hauueck, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Author of “History of American Literature” 
and New English Literature” 
624 pages Illustrated 


This new book emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people, and pre- 
sents the facts most necessary for all our youth 
to know, in order to become good American 
citizens. 


The teaching material at the ends of the chap- 
ters, includes summaries for review, references 
for teachers, and under “Activities,” various kinds 
of work for pupils. This is the first school His- 
tory to give adequate attention to women and to 
social welfare work. The illustrations, both black 
and in colors, have been selected with care. The 
maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. 


American Book Company 


| tne d 330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago 
Muon CHICAGO, ILL. 














“Getting Ready for Winter...” 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Textbooks Just Off the Press 
Furnish the “New Idea” 


in 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOKS 


Chemistry Applied to Home and Community, 
by Pauline G. Beery, A.M., offers a college course in 
which formula and theory are not slighted. Facts are 
skilfully applied to household practise. $3.50. 


Food Planning and Preparation, 
by Mabel T. Wellman, combines in a scientific way 
plans for meals as well as for body needs; also proper 
preparation of foods and a collection of recipes in the 
latter part of the book—an innovation that will be 
much appreciated by teachers. $1.40. 


Economics of the Family, 
by C. W. Taber and Ruth A. Wardall, discusses house- 
hold monetary affairs from the high school girl or boy’s 
point of view. The problem method of approach is 
used to advantage. In Press. 


Fabrics and How to Know Them, 

by Grace G. Denny, is a handbook on textiles. It lists 
all standard fabrics, describes and classifies them by 
trade name and weave, and gives enlarged illustrations 
and practical tests. $1.50. 


FOR VOCATIONAL TEXTS ON ANY SUBJECT 


Write to 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 
227 S. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 




















NEWEST BOOKS 


Cuzzort and Trask’s Health Series 


Two books in this unique series are 
now ready. Health and Health Prac- 
tices, for grades 5 and 6, and Elemen- 
tary Physiology and Hygiene for 
grades 7 and 8. 





Bourne and Benton’s Story of 
America and Great Americans 


Biography and history effectively told 
for fifth grade pupils. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


Two books containing selections from 
the best works of modern authors. 
Suitable for junior high school grades. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











New Words New Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Get the Best 





The “Supreme Authority” 








Here Are a Few Samples: 


Federal Land Bank 
agrimotor 

capital ship 

hot pursuit 

Blue Cross 


broadcast 

Air Council 
Esthonia 
Fascista 
altigraph 

Flag Day 

Red Star 

mud gun 
paravane 
sippio 
Ruthene 

| rotogravure 

| aerial cascade 
junior college 
Supreme Council 
Czecho-Slovak 
mystery ship 
Riksdag 


megabar 
Devil Dog 
overhead 
plasmon 
shoneen 














Is This Storehouse of Information 
Serving You? 











2,700 pages—6,000 illustrations—407,000 words and phrases 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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The Bolenius 
Primary Readers 


Bolenius Means 
Better Reading 


INTRODUCING 








supervisor in reading. 





This new series of Primary Readers, published 
last spring, has aroused the enthusiastic inter- 
est of teachers of primary reading all over the 
country who find in it the help for which they 
have long been looking. It already has been 
adopted for use in many of the leading school 
systems throughout the country. The course 
is built around the child’s interests and activi- 
ties, and is so planned that it is adapted not 
only to the individual pupil, but to each class 
as well, in city, town, and rural schools. The 
Teaching Equipment has received especially 
high praise. This affords the help of a trained 


May we send you a circular of this series? 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 





Advance editions of an attractive, up-to-date, and teachable series 
of arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics have just 
come from the press. 


For Grades Three and Four 
For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


For Grades Five and Six 


Free specimen copies will be sent upon application. 


For Grades Seven and Eight is in press. 


Publishers of The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


BOOK TWO 


BOOK THREE 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

















{ SELF-RATING SCALE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 46) 
E. Aesthetic Development. 

To what extent do pupils: 

a. Enjoy good music, literature and art? 

b. Take pride in cleanliness of person, dress, 
schoolhouse and street? 

c. Take pride in superior workmanship and 
will not hand in slipshod work? 

d. Instinctively have a distaste for wrong- 
doing ? 

F. Morale. 

To what extent do pupils: 

a. Shoulder responsibility for their own 
acts ? 

b. Show loyalty to the school as an institu- 
tion? 

c¢. Exhibit a cheerful attitude when they can- 
not have their own way? 

d. Attend school regularly and promptly? 

e. Have proper habits of action inside and 
outside the classroom? 

f. Give prompt and ready obedience? 

g. Appear to be good sportsmen (honest and 
fair dealing) ? 

G. Deportment. 

To what extent do pupils: 

a. Maintain proper positions standing and 

itting ? 
b. Pass quietly through halls, etc.? 
c. Answer “yes, Miss ” and “no, Miss 
”9 

d. Respond pleasantly and in good form 
vnen addressed ? 

e. Show respect to teachers and older 

9 


De ople 


f. Cultivate proper personal habits? 


H. Self Control. 
a. Control their tempers and avoid quarrels? 
. Exhibit a respectful attitude toward 


1) 
i¢€ Ss 


c. Act ina refined and courteous manner? 
Give prompt and cheerful obedience ? 


MUSKEGON’S CENTRAL SCHOOL CAMPUS. 
Concluded from Page 48) 


the eighth grade to continue on in 


r that they may have a part in this eampus 


life. The plan will give opportunity to ex- 
tend the athletic field and construct tennis 
courts and playgrounds. 

The plan is unusual in that no private indi- 
viduals will be encroached upon, for there is 
not a residence or a business building facing 
any of the streets to be closed. 

When completed, the buildings and _ struc- 
tures on the campus will be worth considerably 
more than two and one-half million dollars. 
This ineludes estimates for a separate junior 
college building which will not be erected until 
such time as the high school demands all of the 
new senior high school building. 

While local conditions might make such a 
plan impossible in many of the older cities of 
the country, still it is possible that many of the 
newer rapidly growing communities might find 
it expedient to look forward to the needs of the 
city a few years hence and provide a site where 
some of the advantages of the Muskegon plan 
may be enjoyed without trusting to luck and 
the good graces of a city commission or council 
to close streets needed.—B. L. Taylor. 


WHY SO LITTLE SUPERVISION? 
(Concluded from Page 49) 
Conclusions. 

The facts and conditions presented appear to 
require the conclusion that the state of mind of 
many leaders and directors of supervision is 
responsible for too little supervision. Inade- 
quate conceptions and misconceptions of super- 
vision have prevented real earnestness and en 
thusiasm in the advocacy of increased super 
vision in numerous instances where there was 
made a vigorous campaign for salary increase 
for the superintendent. May not the real con- 
test lie in such instances between an effort to 
get more salary for the superintendent (without 
increase of supervision) and the effort to secure 


increased expenditure for necessary increase in 
supervision?’ If the reply is affirmative, one 


cause for too little supervision stands revealed 


FOLLOWING UP A TESTING PROGRAM. 

(Continued from Page 52) 
other means have been exhausted. Even in the 
‘ase of supernormals age and temperament must 
be considered. An individual graph should be 
drawn to show the relative progress of each child 
by subjects. To illustrate this process, take 
from Table I pupil No. 4 and construct the 
graph as shown in Figure V. ‘This time the 
scores are not reduced to per cent but propor 
tion ite distances above or below the sixth grade 
norm is observed. For instance the distance 
between the sixth and seventh grade norms in 
hand writing is 1.3 or 16-14.7 points. Our boy 
makes a score of 15 points. This is three p ints 
above the sixth grade norm, or 3/13 of the space 
between the sixth and seventh grade averages. 
In this way each position is located. The ap 
proximate placements are summarized in Tabk 
VI. 

This is a sure enough school boy! Just think 
of it! Is it any wonder that ‘the teacher, his own 
teacher, exclaimed “poor child” on seeing the 
nature of his curve. “How it zigzags!” Can 
any boy make headway under such an uneven 
load? What is his trouble? One thing, he is 
a slow reader. He is only slightly above the 
average for the IV grade in written Composi 


tion and is only medium in‘all other 


except Geography and Nature study 1 arit] 
metic. He is now reading history stories and 
making simple book reports in Englis} Ii 
slow reading will greatly handicap him if he 
is not ven special drill in rapid silent reading 
until he is able to come up 1 the standard in 
respect If it were a t ho is to 
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“The More Carefully I Study It, TEACH ENGLISH 


the Better I Like It. 
It Is Different—” 


by the project method and the 
socialized-recitation plan. 


REE NE NI es 








Use Deffendall’s 
| JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
(In one volume or two. Grades VII-IX) 


a oa oa 


say prominent educators from every sec- 


tion of the United States who have exam- Ten projects to a year. Plenty of grammar. 
ined OUR GOVERNMENT by Davis and BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c; 
McClure. Both in one volume, $1.00. 


This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
data for a Course in Civil Government to 


gether with the essential activities of a Also Newly Issued 


Course in Applied Community Civics. THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


This book—NEW— but already used with Highly inductive. Socialized-classroom method. 
such gratifying results thé ° ) nger ao 
ial ter a ch gratifying results that it can no lo ger Grades IV-VI11 
fat be considered an experiment, is claiming 
Co @ . : 
opy for your attention—and the attention of every 


Examination 


one who is interested in BETTER CITI First Book in Arithmetic 
ZENSHIP. Grades IV-VI, 70c 


Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


Inductive Problem Arithmetic 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Grades 1V-VIII. 90c 


Educational Publishers 























1922 Calumet Ave. 130 East 25th St. 
Chicago New York 
LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 East 20th St., CHICAGO 
FIGURE V fable V1 
Sixth Grade Boy : 
I Vi le \ 
Graph Showing Achievement by Subjects Fa , + , an Wh { 
Sr . \ 8/10 Vil 
5 aio bog Read. Rat IV 4 ide V 
5 B > ~~ nn ae 
~w © on wp ee SH S Arith. Prir le VI Arith. A VI 
es: - = a oo aos W . , 
» « oO © “0 0 o - ~ 
° $ 13) q a « al oo) . 
So AG oS Fe ss a lf und menta d Ls lly he certain e given a urse very much en! ed by pre 
Norm di 4 srade ean le roused to self-assertio Concrete junior high school subjects. 
graph cal exposure will he ip Sho him up to lhe physically defective also demand treat- 
himself. Show him his progress curve and ex ment. There are many of these. Sixty per cent 
plain its meaning fully. Have him compare h of the children in most schools have some physi 
Norm th Grade progress with that of his boy friends Paste cal handicap. Mary S., pupil No. 11, Table II 
these graphs on large placards where they are san example. She is 13 years of age but much 
constantly before him. Get him to discuss h below the norm in every subject. The physical 
progress from time to time giving him practice examination brought out the fact that she could 
a ven work in the meantime, and insist on his ke ) not hear weil Chis defect « suld be remedie | 
ing at it. This kind of follow up work is ind mn part at least by expert treatment. But par 
pensable if he is to profit by a testing program ents have been slow to follow up these recom 
ees iii The results depend largely upon both teacher mendations. Teachers and supervisors must In 
and child being conscious of a detinite aim in © sist that it be done. Boy No. 17 (not shown 
view, one that will make them eager for im [Table I) is another example. He is suffering 
provement. Even at this age it possible to from nasal obstructions defective tonsils and 
ee SS: ee a ae ee ee bring the child to understand his case more bad eyes. His physical condition prevented his 
fully. He will take an interest in himself when attending regularly He has a normal mind 
tl t hould probably find that it was the he sees a change for the better. When he I irn while most of his physical defects could be re 
rauit : idministrat on to have all wed him Lo read and compare median vith st nd ird m ved His tonsils could be removed, nasal ob 
to pass into the grade at the beginning of the scores he is prepared to make a laboratory ex struction removed, and his eyes treated and 
year. His chief claim to his present classifica periment out of himself; but-he must be guided fitted with glasses. The teacher sees it now 
tion is his ability in arithmetic and geography. in this. If he is indolent, try publicity, rvalry, and will doubtless succeed in arousing the 
Should he not have remained in the fifth grade commendation, and appeal to self pride. These  child’s parents to the point of action Every 
with an enriched course in arithmetic and al- may arouse him. If all fail he is probably a de- system should insist on having a regular health 
lowed to pursue a reading course in nature study fective, either physically or mentally. In either supervisor to assist the teachers in this, the 
or geographical readers until he had dey ] case, he should be given immediate treatme nt. createst of all our school movements. 
his power and speed in silent reading? [If mentally defective his course should be School Buildings, Equipment and Grounds. 
He is a typical case, however, and will pro! hanged. He must be given more hand work, BY Wilford L. Coffey. Bulletin 52, paper, 247 


17 
} 


DLV be all wed to remain with th group until more concrete sciences and less of the highly 
the end of the year. What can be done for him? technical or formal. If a supernormal he should 


pages. Published by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 


(Concluded on Page 139) 
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SIXTY UNITS 


in 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 


by 
Harold S. Brown, A. B. 


A successful correlation of the essentials 
of English, punctuation, and letter writing, 
with emphasis on the letter writing feature. 


A superior text for evening school, con- 
tinuation school, or brief day school courses. 


Sixty assignments, 176 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


You have been looking for this book. 


Published by 


The Greg¢ Publishing 
Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 




















Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READEKs are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Secause of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLAssic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
































Great Steps Forward 


IN THE TEACHING OF 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 


NEW ERA EDITION (1923) 
“Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand” $1.60 
SIXTEENTH EDITION (1923) 


“A Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting”’ 


By Charles E. Smith 


Entirely rewritten, revised and enlarged, 1923. 
Complete (High School) Edition, 208 pp., cloth, 
$1.50. Regular edition, 120 pp., stiff paper cover, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.25. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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INETY-EIGHT years of progressive map publish- 
ing by W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., the world’s lead- 
ing geographical publishers, and, during the last two 
decades, by the vigorous publishing efforts of our- 
selves, their United States Agents, have made 
available the comprehensive “Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
the most widely purchased by American Grade 
Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities. 
Briefly stated, the variety of map, globe and chart equipment as 
listed below is included in 


The JOHNSTON - NYSTROM Line 


Political Maps Desk and Wall Outline 
Physical Maps _Maps 
Commercial Maps Globes 


History Pictures 
Geographical Pictures 
Physiology Charts 


Botany and Zoology Charts 
Blackboard Outline Maps Atlases 


Foreign Text Maps 
State Maps 
Historical Maps 


A request will bring you our complete catalog No. A236 





LAJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


BETTER MAPS _| CHICAGO 





Cc sbaunet Ave. 
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THE WATERBURY 
Veatileting DYOIL EM 
A Portable School Heater and 
Ventilator with Portable Chimney 


The Waterbury System heats fresh, out-door air and 
distributes it evenly over the room, removing simul- 
For Portable ~~ taneously the used air laden with im- 
purities. A safe portable chimney, 
shown in diagram, is furnished 
for portable schools. Easy to 
install or take down. 

Carried in stock at 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham, Baton 
Rouge, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Albuquerque, 
Spokane, Minneapo- 

lis. 


a a WATERMAN- 
|i WATERBURY 
ad) | ME COMPANY 


Portable Steel Ventilating Chimney 1121 N. E. Jackson St., 


for Portable Schools 











Minneapolis, Minn. 














M & M 


PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


ARE SOUNDLY BUILT 


Ask for Catalog 


Mershon & Morley Company - Saginaw, Michigan 


Established 1898 
































TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 


Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $12.00, f.0.b. 
Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 
ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 





OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen- 


oo manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS priay enroll for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS sovsr.2s,crtis, Yrs Sister and the 


services are still free to all schools hav- 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLANS*°" followed exactly leads to enduring lLandwrit 


which becomes a big asset in school, busines 

and social life. 
‘ . : > f 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIPS, "te" Syco™ "totes teeta te 


writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES *3,"; 


ing in 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore 





Supervisory troubles are easily removed if referred 
to “COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION.” 


Have you any of these troubles? 


A Your teachers do not like supervision: Consult pages 7 and 
8 of the book. 


B Your teachers’ meetings drag: Consult page 121, Section IV 
of the book. 


C Is professional spirit low in your teaching corps? Pages 
98, 99 and 100 propose an antidote for “‘the glooms.” 


D. Deo teachers show contempt for your supervisory opinions 
and directions? One remedy may be found on pages 104, 
105, and 106 A suggestion of a different kind is made on 
pages 45 and 46 


E. The teacher objects to criticisms delivered before the class: 
On page 95, section 16, this ruffled surface is ironed out. 


COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION: 
A manual on Supervision of Instruction; price $1.30 
Net. Copies sent upon approval if requested. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2295 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GLUEY Paste 


will be used in thousands of schools in the United 
States and Canada during the 1923-1924 term— 


Order NOW and Save! 


The high value placed on Gluey by schools is emphasized by the almost uni- 
versal use in schools throughout the United States and Canada. 
tons of this velvety, tenacious paste is being manufactured to take care of the 
Such immense production enables us to give an excep- 
tionally economical selling price to schools. 


Every drop is uniformly the highest possible quality and 
every order is given individual attention to insure perfect 
satisfaction. 


If your requirements are not now covered, by all means 
place your order for Gluey now. A full size Handy Tube 
will be mailed for merely the cost of sending—10 cents. 
Try it. 


The Commercial Paste Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Address Department 106 please 


Tons and 









































Concluded from Page 136) 

Like other progressive states, Michigan has 
a provision in its educational laws concerning 
the erection of adequate and sanitary school 
buildings, and the administration of these pro- 
visions is in the hands of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The actual work of ad- 
ministration has been carried on by the author 
of this valuable document, which represents 
not only his broad experience and observations 
but also an intimate study of the best accepted 
practice in Michigan and in the United States 
generally. 

The document is a complete discussion of the 
financing, planning, construction and equipment 
of school buildings. Every general element of 
the work which comes to the attention of school 
board members, superintendents of schools, and 
architects is discussed in a popular, untechnical 
style. There is no effort to handle the problems 
from the standpoint of the architect or to make 
an original contribution to the subject. The 
book, however, brings together a vast amount 
of practical, dependable information and reflects 
very accurately the best present-day standards 
and practices. 

In addition to the general discussion there 
is a series of splendid floor plans and photo- 
graphic illustrations of recent senior and junior 
high schools and of consolidated schools and 
state graded schools. 

The final section is devoted to layouts and 
equipment lists of such special departments of 
schools as home economics, agriculture, wood- 
working, automobile mechanics, etc. The clos- 
ing chapter takes up the planning of landscap- 
ing effects for school grounds. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The New York City high schools according 
to official statistics suffered a considerable loss 
in enrollment between February first and June 
30th. According to figures made public by the 
board of education, the total register in Feb- 
ruary was 103,711 and in June 94,684. The loss 
thus amounted to 9,027. Of these 5,000 were 
on part time, 3,000 were on full time and 700 
were enrolled in double session classes. It is 
believed that a good part of the loss in Febru- 
ary was due to a clearing of the register and in- 

luded pupils who had discontinued their school 

onnection some time previous. 





W. Iverach of Isabella, Manitoba, has been 
elected president of the Canadian School Trus- 
tees Association. E. T. Howe, Windsor, On- 
tario, is president of the Ontario School Trus- 
tees Association. The Saskatchewan School 
Trustees Association is headed by J. F. Bryant 
of Regina, Sask. W. M. Morris of Toronto, 
Ont., acts as secretary for both the Ontario and 
Canadian Association. J. Allison Glen of Rus- 
sell, Mass., heads the Manitoba Schoo! Trustees 
Association while Alfred Dickie of Halifax 
heads the Nova Scotia organization. 

William J. Prescott was chosen a member 
of the Memphis, Tenn., board of education to 
succeed Mr. S. J. Willis. Mr. Prescott is a suc- 
cessful business man who was at one time the 
president of a normal school. 

I. G. Robinson, the new member of the 
Boonville, Ind., board of education was formerly 
superintendent of Warrick County, Ind. 

-Lancaster, Wis. The board has adopted an 
economy program for the year. In this direc- 
tion the members voted against the purchase 
of a site for a playground. It was also voted 
to charge non-resident pupils tuition where such 
tuition is not paid by some other municipality. 

Boston, Mass. The _ school board has 
adopted a budget of $12,772,711 for the next 
school year. Of this amount, $12,129,647 
must be raised by taxes. There is a balance of 
$643,063 from unexpended allowances. 

—Advocating an entirely different system in 
the preparation of a school budget than is fol- 
lowed in New York, Supt. Frank Cody of De- 
troit, has advised the members of the confer- 
ence course for school executives at New York 
University to “lay their budget cards on the 
table” and to disseminate as much information 
as possible in regard to educational expendi- 
tures. The budget, he said, should be presented 
to the publie through the local chamber of com- 
merce and the clubs and the superintendent 
should explain and justify each expenditure. 
The teacher should know exactly what the bud- 
get calls for because it is the teacher with 
whom the ordinary citizen comes in contact and 
the teacher must intelligently answer questions 
or the public will become suspicious. 

Detroit has a scientific school budget pre- 
pared by the superintendent and his staff. It is 
made up after a city-wide study of the moneys 





needed with regard to, for instance, American- 
ization classes, and a census taken to determine 
the number of foreigners. The money is re- 
quested and the results are checked with the 
naturalization authorities. 

Provision should be made, first, for elemen- 
tary education, said Supt. Cody. If that is 
done properly, you get the backing of citizens 
able to send their children through the grades. 
The higher education takes care of itself. 

Supt. C. B. Cornell of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, O., has been reelected for a two-year 
term, at a salary of $6,000. Mr. Cornell has 
just completed his first year at Shaker Heights. 
He was formerly associate professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Kentucky and super- 
visor of boys’ vocational work at Lincoln, Neb. 

—Mr. David C. Porter of Bridgeton, N. J., has 
resigned from the superintendency. Mr, Por- 
ter plans to return to Columbia University 
where he will complete his work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. John W. Carr, supervisor of high 
schools for the Kentucky state department of 
education, has been elected first president of the 
Kentucky state normal school at Murray and 
assumed his office on September Ist. The elec- 
tion is for four years, and carries an annual 
salary of $5,000. Dr. Carr was at one time su- 
perintendent at Dayton, Ohio. ; 

Mr. C. L. Shaffer has resigned the superin- 
tendency at Ohio City, to accept a position at 
Conway. 

Miss Mary Griswold has been offered the 
superintendency at Berlin, Conn. 

Robert E. Laramy reelected superintendent 
at Altoona, Pa.; K. D. Miller of Vinton, Iowa, 
succeeds L. H. Minkle at Fort Dodge, Ia.; Mrs. 
Hodges succeeds her husband, recently de- 
ceased, as superintendent of the Huron, Ia., 
schools. 

A. L. McCartney succeeds D. C. McIntosh 
as superintendent of the Worthington, Ind., 
schools. L. L. Caldwell was reelected superin- 
tendent of the Hammond, Ind., schools for three 
vears. C. C. Took will be the superintendent 
for the Amboy, Ind., schools. L. C. Ward was 
reelected superintendent of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., schools for a four year term at $7,500 per 


year. 
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<{ DIAMOND BRAND |>= 


SERS HE? | 


INSURE SATISFACTION AND SERVICE | 
IN WEARING AND SWEEPING 
QUALITIES 

High grade workmanship and 

the best of materials are used in 

constructing T. B. R. Diamond 
Brand Brushes. They meet all 
requirements of school uses. 











DOBERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


Standardize on supplies that bear the 
Robertson trade marks. Robertson's 
Products include: 


LIQUID SOAP 
DISPENSERS 


LIQUID SOAPS 

a same SCOURING POWDERS 
PAPER TOWELS ath Sage Roa So hee 

TOILET PAPER —— POWDERS 
PAPER TOWEL AND MOPS 
TOILET PAPER BRUSHES | 
g HOLDERS, ETC. TRIUMPH SWEEPING | 
| DISINFECTANTS 


COMPOUND 
Order your requirements now 
Prompt delivery guaranteed 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. | 


700-704 W. Division Street, Chicago, Il. 


Member, National School Supply Association. 


Repeat Orders 
Prove Satisfaction! 



































The School Board of Baltimore is 
having erected seven more Maryland 
Metal Portable Schools. 


Last year they ordered their first Mary- 
land Portable Schools; this year they 
come back with a repeat order, proving 
that Maryland Portable Schools must 
be eminently satisfactory. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST! 














METAL 
MARYLAND pL DING COMPARY 


Race and McComas Sts. Baltimore, Maryland. 














YCO’S 
ODERN 
ETHODS 


FOR 


CHOOL 
ANITATION 
ERVICE 


Myco Pneumatic Floor Oil- 
er is the result of years of 
careful study for a satisfac- 
tory sprayer. This oil spray- 
er with Myco Oil is a most 
economical way of oiling 
School Room floors. It is 
simple to operate. The Myco 
oil is put in the tank, pres- 
sure is pumped up and the 
sprayer sprays an even, light 
layer of oil on the floor. 
Floors will not become greasy 
or dirty and the dust will be 
settled as well as the wood 
preserved. 








Write for Catalog and Prices. 


MASUR Y-YOUNG COMPANY 
60 ROLAND STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1857 























BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 

Order through your 

School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE, MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





| 





ORDER NOW! 


AND HAVE YOUR SCHOOL 


GYMNASIUM 


READY FOR FALL OPENING 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED 
UPON REQUEST 




















CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKEST. -  - CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MODERN SCHOOL GYM EQUIPMENT 
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‘‘And now my friends 
a word of cheer’’ 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
that we have made them strong, 
tough and wear-withstanding— 
that they are so good to look at 
that five million business men 
and women have them in their 
offices? 

These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 

But, take this thought of cheer 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 

The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No 
reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 
it is built to give rough and ready 
service for a lifetime. 





All school supply houses 
and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 























PALMER’S 
PAPER and SOAP FIXTURES 


For Every School Requirement 


Economy Paper Fixtures 
(For Towels and Toilet Paper) 


Provide an economical paper service 
with ordinary roll towels or toilet 
paper. Lock prevents removal of roll 
until entirely used; and Tension De- 
vice permits tearing off but one or 
two sheets at a time. 

These Patented Paper Saving Fea- 
tures quickly offset the original cost 
of the fixtures. 





Non-Breakable 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 


Are particularly desirable fo 
schools, as they eliminate the break 
age of glass globes. 

These fixtures are equipped with 
patented non-leakable valves; and 
also have a lock preventing tamper- 
ing with the soap. 

Made in two sizes, of one-piece 
aluminum casting, with nickeled 
brass valve. 





We also manufacture a Gravity Tank System. 


Laliuces PALMER CO. é4uce 


Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE APSCO LINE 


THE DANDY 
An all-steel 
sharpener with 
automatic fee d 
and all con- 
veniences. 















Better Tools for Progress 


Ease in writing 
is greatly 


progress in all educational effort 
facilitated by the use of proper, efficient 
tools 

In writing, the 
pupils’ 


pencil is all-important \re 
pencils dull, blunt—really, unfit for use 
Modern pencil sharpening equipment, The Apsco Line 
of Pencil Sharpeners, will provide your pupils with 
sharp points on pencils Eleven different models 
from which to select and each the finest at its price 


Write for Helpful Booklet 


Send for “The Pencils and Crayons Your Pupils 
Use,” a booklet describing the Apsco Line and its use 
in your schools. Write NOW for your copy. 


your 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1309 Garland Building CHICAGO 


The Apsco Line ts on Display and Sold by All Leading 


School Supply Dealers 
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THE 


DAN-DEE 


DE LUXE STEEL CABINET 









A Moth-Dust & Vermin Proof 
Wardrobe or Stationery 
Cabinet 


Finished in Exact 
Reproductions of the 
Finest Wood Grainings 


Ce. en 


a =| as 
* ; ’ 


to schools. 


2 ae OE ERE. 


Made solely by 


ERIE METAL 
' FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


ERIE, PA. U. S. A. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


rayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


seing uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without 


crumbling. 


danger of breaking or 


The dustless feature, combined 
in all other 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


with uniformity 
NATIONAL the 


respects, makes 


Your regular school supply dealer 


can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON (CO. 
West Chester Pa. 














Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 


NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. 8S. INKWELLS. 


There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U.S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 


propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


DES MOINES IOWA 
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School Pens 





The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every 
time. ‘They outwear any two ordinary pens. 
These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- 
courage children to become better penmen 
quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard among the 
better schools. 


COUNTING HOUSE 


Superintendents and teachers should write 
to us for samples of these school pens. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


College, fine point; double elastic 

Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping 

School, fine point; semi-clastic 
47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action 


“~s2 322 











Good lead pencils help 

to make good handwriting,— 
and good handwriting 

helps to get good jobs, 

as every business man knows. 
Suppose you write to us 

for our Sample Box of School 
Pencils recommended by 
Expert Pencilmen: it may 
have a surprise or two 


for you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencil Dept.—J. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


























THE CATALOG OF SERVICE . 


Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 
Hand Work 








Prang a Prang r 
“Enamelac”’ PRANG — 
apers 
sie CATALOGUE || 
‘ima Prang 
lvorene pre te »» 
0) Prismo 
Papers 
Prang | 
7) ° *,? | 
Stixit | Press 
Paste O) | “Enginex”’ 
Papers 
Prang 
“Bateeko”’ (O} Prang a 
Dyes “Juteen 
Twin 
P BoxTon eos || Prang | 
“Modelit” oo “Permodello 








Let This Catalog Help You 


This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE 
MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE 
by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to 
Teachers. 


Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 
sO we may more intelligently serve you. 


Send for this “School Catalogue” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., 118 E. 25th St., 
Chicago New York 
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GOLD MEDAL 
and the 
COMPLEX CURRICULUM 


COLORS 






From the kindergarten, through high 
school, the drawing course in any system 


is carefully graded as to content and (ys. 
medium. 2's 
In supplying teachers with GOLD MEDAL 
PRODUCTS of the proper texture and 
color selection, supervising officers are 
helping them to insure successful results 
in drawing. 
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““CRAYOLA”’ 
Wax Crayon 


“SPECTRA” 
Pastel Crayon 
“PERMA” “ARTISTA” ‘: 
Pressed Crayon Water Colors 
“LECTURERS” 
Colored Chalk 


—- 
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b e s send you samples and a brochure on 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

















a ~" FIBRE “STANDARD” 
SM he /BACKING CORK 
wooo ‘ 
insert Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITION BY 


ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. LEasily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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A NS SS | ST S| ST RONEN ay 
A Square Cut and A Clean Edge 


INGENTO CUTTERS 
K eencutting J NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 


teachers and pupils. Save time and strength. For cutting 
paper, cardboard and light metal. : 
PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 1216 inch blade $4 75 | 

0% ” ” 3.00 so” 6” «(UNO 

Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses. 


Burke & James Inc 240 E ONTARIO ST. 


Mra. BY CHICAGO 





wun 





Get Acquainted 


with the new Group Ar- 
rangement for the Do- |\~% 
mestic Science room. 


seeeneananencnarieanl 


sonracasuannans 


—Regular stoves 
—Regular ovens for -baking 
Table tops free from all | 
burners 
—No additional range 
necessary 





susenieanannl 





Far better results are obtainable with these new 
special domestic science gas stoves. The old style 
hot plate cannot be compared with it. 


Full particulars furnished on request 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. Freeport, Ill. 


VOLUEEOEUEUEDDS OUGEOEODEAGUDEDEOODEREOEDADEOUDEDUOUDETEREEERO EURO EDEOEOEONEE 





Sanitary Equipment for Schools 


SMITH SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for the Heating and Ventilating Problem for 
Town and Country Schools, Portable Buildings and Annexes. 


SMITH SANITARY CHEMICAL TOILET 


A Sanitary Odorless Toilet for use where no Water or Sewer 
are available. 


SMITH SANITARY BUBBLER FOUNTAIN 


A Fountain of Health. It gives a Cool, Clean Drink for every 
Child. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 


2422 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 















ETRE ARMSTRONG COMPANY E 
SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDING > 5 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
TOURL 


ey 28 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOO! ee are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls a ngs ith every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buil: jing zs on the market t« one With 
the perfect lighting and Nagar they are withou al Our buildings ¢ an be 
taken down and moved to another location without mu ng in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you re, we wil. send you 


full details. We are specialists in Sectional School constructi 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 


rome 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK ' 


ee Cees ey 





Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert Schoo] Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N. PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY ~~ WILLIAM*E BIDDLE 
* ARTHUR,J ANDERSON 
. EARL M NELSON 


GEORGE L BRIGGS | 

GEORGE A MERRILL eS hee 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 

KENNEBY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. BuILpERS 


THIS BUILDING ASST 917, 











HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 











125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Squires Boston Inkwell 


We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/82 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 
the top. 





Our price is right. 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. 
Has a Hard Rubber Top and 
fits a 2 inch hole. 

It is the best inkwell on the 
market. 


No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. 
We furnish a one lug or the 
three lug glass for it. Nickel 
plated. 





Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 








SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 

















ee 


713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, ra | 











You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











PRINTING SERVICE 





























TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 














at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 








Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 














COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNON PRINTING 
131-133-135 Michigan St., 



































ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 














“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 





Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- H | 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 

PREAATER 


ATSYMT AULITATSY 
rh i} we L7TK (( 
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DE ERS 8 ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUK! cmmmnooa WISCONSIN 
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‘ 
Our R N ] 
ur Reputation is Nationa , 
; Our Service Unexesiled COME TO OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 
: itions K y oUn $ 8 —except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
‘ = a tens te ovat homer HEADQUARTERS | eeen ‘high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial 
: “7; a Free Registration and Physical Education. 20th O 
‘ ROCKY M7 TEACHERS BRANCH OFFICES: VA Md ee ‘ 
: AGENCY Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. a Pe 
‘4 410 U.S. Nar. Bann BLoG DENVER. COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange | BUREAU ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., d 
WM. RUFFER. Ph. D............ Manager Kansas City, Mo. 230 Rialto Bldg., ANU GELS Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. f: 
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’ . 
E i gy TEACHERS” AGENCY Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway Managers— Mrs. E. H. Scott 
KANSAS CITY MO Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 
Associated Fisk Agencies a ‘ 


Free enrollment in both offices. 































































































in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN. MANAGER Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. , 
500 y ss 
DURT TT ra To 
SO. I l RITY STRAW S —- aide we ‘T'S -re crn 8 a Ca © a © SS -—e ’ < 
[sons a Are you serving milk to the chil- iM u 
Ws x) 4) dren in your school? at —_ 
: Millions of school children j The rate for ¢ lansitied Advertioements te 10 conte ner word per lacertion. Le} 
7 : 4 bl d H pat - 4 — 
WW th roughout the country are gain- . payable in advance orms close the I5th preceding the date of issue hic 1} 
j | ate ss mm mm mee wm meme me mm me 7 t > — 
| ing in mental and physical efficien- Lye 4 
|| f' cy by this added nourishment. = is 
| \\ ; Serve milk in half pint bottles PICTURES . WANTED a = < 
| Wh i, and insert a Purity Straw through in ’ , ' 
| } . hae The Copley Prints for school walls have ’ 2 PAS ' oy 
| Bi Tit! bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- rat pe . ndorsements. See Illustrated Cat- ‘@nted—By an experienced school man and ( 
— ical. No washing of glasses and alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & salesman, to hear from a school supply 
£ 
on RE . . 
ThE Ww, no breakage. Children cannot gulp Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. house that is in need of a good salesman 
ez milk when served in this way. WANTED Address T. A. Stewart, Bertrand, Mo 
wee doar y Ytnowe are snecris , P . - : : - a 
= ee I urity straw are wi tp ially = Salesman Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books : ; meee nitin 
D | we for this use. So strong they wi to Catholic schools, several positions open, Salesman—Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books — 
A ° —_ - . oy ste« %. } £ 
& 9 a not break if bent or crushed nor territory Chicago and surrounding states to Catholic schools, several positions open, 
AA Sn soften after longest exposure. Sam- Perman nt for the right — Must have territory east of Pittsburgh Permanent 
| oy le box ¢ 1 formation on request had some years college, or be graduate of for the right man Must have had some 
i sd ple bDOX and Informatio equest. . es ae ee years college, one with teaching experience ‘ 
— . TheYhe wit y mh i ene i . weferre : sarticulars wart . 
The yy, in Sweet | 4 COE MANUFACTURING CO. Give full particulars regarding education, preferred. Give full particulars regarding 
& ature St } 25 S. Ws Ss experience and references Address J-8, education, experience and references. Ad- 
—~ = Z NEW YORK CITY American School Board Journal, Milwau- dress J-7, American School Board Journal, 


kee, Wis Milwaukee, Wi 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm = [~ 7 


Established in 1870 This Machine Will 
WHY IS THE NORTON ay ee, 



























Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 


Standard for Automatically 

Ca aga? res Years A ede 
FOR gay meee ee j GAS 

1st. e doors are close . . 
with a uniform speed which For your lab- 
gives the pupils a chance to oratories, Do- 
go through a door without { mestic Science q 
getting caught or injured. ns Department. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— | his 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- |} 
vice connected with the arm — ‘ ; t 
po the nee Closer is auto- Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. tl 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 


“TT ntteneoans 





yo 





In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. t) 





Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 





it. Does away with door MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Appreved by the Nationai Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories room should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 














SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


If In Doubt | 7 


eonsult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
ialo, Jersey City, | 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
oa American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. ek oe | 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street Let us send you a copy. 
— eo American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 


Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, 
Chicago 


1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., 


Boston 
Security Bldg., 
Evanston Southern Bldg., 


Washington 








We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foregin countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—-Those who want a better salary. 
3—-Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
Y Y ‘ Y ‘ LP Pi! TIVE}T Tg' 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the We Have the 


rEACHERS SCHOOLS 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 











SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, Prop. and Mgr. 
Abilene, — Texas. 


The wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of 
the best teachers of the Jand, representing every state and institution. Employers of 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies. No charges whatever 
to authorities We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates 85% of our teachers make good. 





THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ 
Elk Park, N. C. 


AGENCY 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country 


Advises parents about schools 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


2 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


JONES, Ra 


COV ERS THE SOUTH 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TEACHERS* AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, 8. C. RICHMOND, VA. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
147 WHITEHALL ST ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901 Prompt and effective service 


Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








PTT TE 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


TTT CUCU CU UCUCULLUCOLCU UCL LLL 
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ZOUOHHONEOUONOEANCODOOEOOO HOODOO HOGUEECOGEOEDACEOEOEORONOOOND 


“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


"WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


TEPEEECOUOOREDOGOUCODEDEAEREREEERLUEDOEEEROGEOUEERESOOEORDEEEEEEREDGTULEEEREEEEERODOREDEDOLERER EERE EREOOOOUDETEEODEREORERODOUTEOOREOEEEEDOOEGEENAEOOCROOROLOOERAERODOOERAEROODDOOUNE OO RROROOOOOOROOONS 





JPUUERE ENDO EEUONEODEOOERAEEEODER DERG TEE EEEEEOLS 





TITTIES 


Albany Teachers Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent 1 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


TITLE Ms 


eachers. 


PUDUEUEODORERODOROEOOODIOOTO ONES 


SUUNUEAEONSEROEOEDEOEONOAOGU EON EGER ED EDOEESS 


Tusnencnnerees 





THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. 
ploying officials. 


We offer free service to em- 
Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 











PUCUEUEDEEELEDOEOROEDOREEODOEO DACA EEDEDECEREDEDEOEOEOEERO EAE OEREOEEEDEDOEELEOTEEOEUEDEEUEEORDEOEDEO DERE EOEOEOEEEEELETEDEDEU EC EOECEESERDODEDERESEOED ERO EUDESEOCDEETOTEOESEDATODEOEDE DESO DOOEAO EERE” 


‘Schermerhorn’ s Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W MU LFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
4 Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials. 


TELL 


DOCUUDERUEEDODOEOEODODDEOEADNONENDOEOONIOONS 


TTT 





THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 


In Every Section of the United States 
F. T. Persinger 212 Walker Building 


Manager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 


TEACHERS: ee ee a 
OUR MOTTO: 











The right teacher for the right place 
prompt service. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A L B E R T 25g. Sackson Boulevard, 


Established 1885—Still under me active management Best Schools and C 
permanent clients Best qu d men and women on our available list 
Other Offices—New York, Denver 


Chicago, Illinois 


lleges 
Prompt service 
Spokane 
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One of Seven Nebraska Schools 














First Unit, High School, Scottsbluff, Nebr. R. 


in which PRESSED LENS GLASS conserves eyesight. Thus has another 
architect signally recognized its merits— all seven of his schools being pro- 
vided with this efficient product. 


Architects, and school officials, country wide—those who are authorities 
in the design and management of school structures are convinced that 
PRESSED LENS GLASS plays a most important part in the conserva- 
tion of eyesight. 


.PRESSED LENS GLASS, as used in exterior sash, interior partitions, ceil- 
ing lights, and skylights over manual training rooms or foundries, meas- 
ures up to all claims made for its multiple refraction qualities; and the 


minimum effort needed to keep it efficient: mere soap and water. Our 
service department invites inquiry — let us help you. 


Manufacturers Glass Company 


SALES OFFICE 
1224 First National Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














LENSES FOR LIGHT are cheaper than plate glass, and cost but lit- 
« more than double strength. Stock sheets to cut all sizes carried 
by leading jobbers. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 





place in this Directory 
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Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 














AIR CONDITIONING 





APPARATUS 
! & Er neerir Cr 
4 in Blower Company 
I ye Blower Company 
M \ I 
rporati » Herman 
AIR FIL TERS 
M I 
ASH HOIS TS 
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Le ley ~( ardy Co 

N. Y. Sillcate Book Slate Co 

R les c E. W. A 

Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 


BLACKBOARD-SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 
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P 1. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
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K ‘ Boller Company 
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Company 
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( e Book 
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American Book Company 
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Ir is Publishing Company 
La aw Brothers 
Lippincott & Co.,, J. B 
Littl Brown and Company 
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P Co A. N 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
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Palmer Company The 
R r Products Co., Theo. B 
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ings Company 
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N 1 Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
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Structural Slate Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Pad k Cork Company 
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International Harvester Co. of America 
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Range Co John 
CHALK TROUGHS 
eld Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry 
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International Time Recording Company. 
iis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Pencil Exchange, Inc 
Rowles Co.. E. W. A 
W r Costello Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 
t's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
$. Stove Company 
r a, Cc 
Freeport Gas Machine Company 
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Sheldon & Co., E. H 
an Range Co., John 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service 





ELECTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 


Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 
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Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
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Cyclone ge Co 
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Dow Company, The 
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‘onrades Mfg. Company 
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Peabody School Furniture Co 
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Standard School Equipment Co 


GAS MACHINES 


Freeport Gas Machine Company 

Matthews Gas Mact ine Co 
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GAS STOVES 


A. B. Stove Company 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 
Weber Costello Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATERS 
System Heating Co 
Virginia School Supply Company 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
an Blower Compa 
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sayley Mfc Company 
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INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
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Inkwell Company 
Inkwell Company 
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Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 
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Hammett Company 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
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Sheldon & Company, E 
LABORATORY SU PP LIES 
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LIQU ID SOAP 
Robertson Products Co., Theo 
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Sonneborn Sons, L 
LOCKERS 
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Berger Mfg 
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Federal Stee) Fixture Co 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Wilson Cort as. G 

LOCKS—-SETL — 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., 

MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 

Christiansen, C 

Columbia School Supply Co 

Sheldon & Co., E. H 
MAPS 

Company, A. J 

Costello Company 


Nystrom & 
Weber 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELL ine CLAY 
Hammett Company, J 
MOTION PICTU RE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
Victor Animatograph Co 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


Hockaday Company 
PAINT SPRAYING “EQU IPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg Co., 

PAPER TOWELS 


1S ( 
National Paver Products Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
PAPER Ltd FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, Th 
PARTITIONS —-WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co 
ASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Pencil Exchange, Inc 


PENCIL 


Automatic 


SHARPENERS 


Pencil Sharpener Co 


PENS 

Company 

PIANOS 

Miessner Piano Company 

PLAYG ROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Company 

PDuriron Co., Inc., The 

Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 

Kelly & Bros., Thos 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 

Wolff Manufacturing Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


Spencerlan Pen 


Company 


American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc 


Mershon & Morley 
Minter H es Cort 
I 1 a 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 


Lens Co 
Animatograph Co 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Ruff Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co 
ROLL o~ PARTITIONS 

Wilson Corp G 
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Victor 
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TREADS 
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SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
__. , STEEL 

eee ae ‘ASH. STEEL. 

' SiS VEN ATING 

eet SAVING SYSTEMS 


American Banking Machine Corp 
SCALES 

Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 


Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Schaar & Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Compan 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
sillings Mfg. Co 


Hartshorn 


Hoffman & 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
STAIR TREADS 


Norton Company 


ST ATIONERS’ TABLETS 


Le Lash 


Blair Company, J 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products -: acc 


Lupton’s Sons Co., Davi 
STEEL STORAGE ‘CABINETS 
Medart Mfg Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TABLES 
Libra Bureau 
Mutschler Brothers AY ~weed 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg 
TAL KING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
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TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
National Rerulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 


Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 


TOILET PAPER 
*almer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 

TYPEWRITERS 

iver Typewriter Compan 
“I & Bros Typewriter Co = 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
rane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


American Foundry & Furnace Co 

American Blower Company 

Bayley Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Dunham Company, C. A 

Healy Ruff Company 

Midwest Air Filters, Inc 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
WAINSCOTING 

Vitrolite Company 
Ww 


ARDROBES 
Evans, W. L 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
WATER COLORS 
Crayon Co 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
‘ mpany The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WINDOW SHADES 


American 


Inc 


Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A 
Steele Mfe. Co., Oliver C 


fa tr had STEEL 
Detroit Stee 
WIRE GUARDS. 


Cyclone Fence Co 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
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Teaching Ability Unimpaired. 

Major A. B. C— of the department of military 
science was confined to his home yesterday on 
account of injuries sustained in an auto collision 
Sunday. The smaller car, it is reported, ca- 
romed off the major’s heavy automobile and 
tipped over, throwing the occupants into the 
street and shaking them up badly but with no 
serious injury. The shock caused a total loss 
of memory to the Major. Mrs. C—stated, how- 
ever, that he would be well enough to meet his 
classes this morning.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Daily. 

“Do you want to know why Principal Frank 
Clark got the hook?” is the question asked by 
the editor of the Bellingham, Wash., Labor 
World and then comments: “A fine condition 
of affairs, when public servants refuse to en- 
lighten the public on the reasons for their action 
in a matter that is of the utmost importance 
to every taxpayer in the city, don’t you think? 
When some people are empowered with a little 
brief authority it goes to their heads, much to 
the detriment of the public they are supposed 
to serve. A thorough clean-up at the next school 
election will be in order.” 

Six men, sole survivors of a wreck, were cast 
upon a desert island where they abode for some 
months, till a man-of-war took them off. In 
his log the captain of the warship noted the 
racial characteristics of the six thus: The two 
Irishmen had fought every day for the whole 
time of their sojourn. The two Englishmen had 
not spoken to each other because they had not 
been properly introduced. The two Scots had 
started a Caledonian society. 

Conjugation. 

Teacher—What are the three forms of expres- 
sion by the verb? 

Pupil—Indicative, interrogative, imperative. 

“Give an example of each.” 

“Tom is sick”—pause. “Is Tom sick ?—longer 
pause. “Sick ’em, Tom!” Journal of A. M. A. 
A Nature-Faker. 

Teacher—Now, children, with what part of 
its body does a bee buzz? 

Tommy—With its buzzum, sir. 

American Classics. 

“T want a book for a high school boy.” 

“How about Fielding?” 

“I dunno. Got anything on base running ?”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Once again my orders have been disobeyed,” 
said the public schoolmaster sternly. “Who is 
the miscreant?” Not a boy answered, and a 
tragic silence prevailed. “This matter shall be 
settled once and for all,” continued the master 
in the same icy manner, “and if none will tell, 
every boy in the class shall be thrashed.” 

Every boy, therefore, was duly thrashed, but 
not one would breathe the culprit’s name, until 
suddenly as the last boy was about to receive 
his share of punishment the cane was withheld. 

Fixing a keen look on the lad, the master said, 
“Now, if you will tell me who committed this 
indiscretion I will not punish you.” 

“All right, sir; I did it,” came the hesitating 
reply. 


Young Lady: “Were you pleased with the 
new school, little boy?” 

Little Boy: “Naw! They made me wash me 
face an’ when I went home de dorg bit me ‘cause 
he didn’t know me.” 


A Compromise.—No college man is as good 
as he tries to make his professor believe he is, 
nor as bad as he tells his girl he is. 

His Name. 

—In a fourth grade class at Highland Park, 
Mich., there is an Assyrian boy who has been 
in the country a short time. He was called 
Abraham by the children but said his name was 
not Abraham. He said he did not know what 
it was but could show his teacher in the Bible. 
In the afternoon he came with a Christian 
Assyrian Bible and with the aid of an English 
version, his teacher helped him to find in John 
11:54 his name, which would be Ephraim. He 
carefully noted the spelling and was much 
pleased and satisfied that it was settled. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


TO A MISCHIEVOUS SCHOOLBOY. 
(By his teacher) 
Mary Kate Gafford 


You were not bad at all; 
You merely worried me. 
Beyond your cloak of restlessness 
I did not—could not see 
A spirit, which, if utilized, 
A force for good might be. 


I scolded you; you hung 

Your boyish head in shame. 

The swift tears gathered in your eyes; 
You meekly took the blame 

Which from my lips impulsively 
In angry torrents came. 


Harsh, cruel speech—I would 
I had it back again; 

For oh, the stinging words I sought 
Upon your soul to rain 

To punish you—They punished me; 
They gave me greater pain. 


A Young Punster. 

“When were the Pyramids of Egypt discov- 
ered?” the teacher asked. 

“In the Middle Ages,” replied Tommy. 

“What do you mean by the Middle Ages?” 

“Why, the Pyramidal Ages,” answered the 
boy. 

Modest Nature. 

From a schoolboy’s essay on spring: “The 
trees will begin to get their spring clothes out 
of their trunks before long and cover their bare 
limbs with them.” 

Class Yells. 

The pessimist in his hours of ease is almost 
always hard to please. On this occasion one of 
them was discussing college life. In many of 
its phases he found little to commend. The 
optimist, as usual, was lined up on the other 
side. 

“Now, take these class yells.” 

“Yes,” assented the optimist. 

“Class yells seem meaningless to me.” 

“Not at all,” declared his friend. “Even in 
life every class has its yell.”—-N. Y. Globe. 


Geography As It Is Learned. 

Geography, perhaps because it calls for more 
original thought than any other of the elemen- 
tary branches, brings out some amusing replies 
to examination questions. Following are some 
of them turned in to an Ohio school teacher: 

Delaware is a river. The one Washington 
crossed with Little Eva when he carried her over 
the ice persood by a bunch of mad bloodhounds. 

The equator is the black line that runs along 
the middle of the world parrell with the bottom 
border of the map. 

Tides are when the ocean gets too full and 
comes up on the land, attracted by the mconlight 
nights. 

An orbit is the tracks on which all heavenly 
stars and things run. 

Eclipses are something gettin in the way of 
the sun or moon and put the latter out sows we 
can’t see them. 

The world circules around and comes back to 
us onct every year, but while doing so turns a 
lot of little circules itself, yet we don’t get dizzy 
been as we are held down by gravety and used 
to it 

The moon aint got any light of its own so the 
sun lent it some, but it aint hot light like the 
sun is. 

A map is a culered picture of a piece of the 
world, including oceans and the U. S. 

Latude means how many maginery lines 
above or below and longtude how many which 
way from Greenland is it? 

A ocean is a great big hole on the world filled 
with water like a lake only lots biggern any 
lake anywhere. 

The poles are found at the extreme upper 
and lower ends of the world only theres nothing 
to them. There is another pole called the 
maget but it aint nothing neither. 

The U, S. A. is bound up on the north by 
Canada and on the south by Mexico but on the 
other two sides it aint bound up at all. 

Asia lies in the back part of the gogeraphy. 
We aint come to it yet. 

Oceania is that continent which contains no 
land. 


Mephistopheles was a Greek comic poet. 





Domestic Science Installations. The A-B 
Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has issued a 
valuable pamphlet on the arrangement and 
equipment of cooking laboratories for domestic 
science departments. It illustrates plans and 
layouts for various sizes of classes in various 
types of schools. Architects as well as school 
authorities will be interested in the radical de- 
partures from the conventional hollow square, 
by which individual group units are developed 
and conditions approaching those of the home 
kitchen are made possible with little addition 
to the floor space and very considerable enlarge- 
ment of teaching efficiency. Probably the most 
suggestive feature of the book is a model home 
kitchen for the model housekeeping suite of 
large high schools. Incidentally the book 
shows the ideal use of A-B ranges in school 
kitchens. 


Dudfield Exhibit at N. E. A. The utility of 
Dudfield’s All Metal Crayon Trough as a 
means of eliminating chalk dust in the class- 
rooms and the advantages and beauty of Dud- 
field Metal Blackboard Trim was effectively 
shown by the Dudfield Mfg. Company, Liberty, 
Mo., in their exhibit in the Civics Auditorium, 
Oakland, during the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention. Complete information will 
be furnished on request to school officials and 
architects interested in these products. 

Window Raising Device. 

Mr. H. H. Trost, of the architectural firm of 
Trost and Trost, El Paso, has recently perfected 
a device for automatically lowering and raising 
the upper sash of double-hung windows. The de- 
vice is especially adapted for use on high win- 
dows in schoolrooms. It consists of two small 
plates mounted respectively on the upper and 
lower sash and brought into junction by a pen- 
dulum set in the one piece and so arranged that 
it will lower or raise the upper sash when en- 
gaged with the plate on it. The device does 
away with the long pole usually employed for 
raising windows. 

TO ERECT SUPPLY DEPOSITORY. 

The New York board of education has under 
consideration the erection of a new central 
building for receiving and storing supplies and 
furniture, and for housing the bureau of sup- 
plies of which Mr. Patrick Jones is superintend- 
ent. The present building and its annex has 
been inadequate for several years and a new 
structure is necessary to effect economies. 

It is proposed that the new building will en- 
tirely occupy a site measuring 600x180 feet near 
the Queensborough bridge in Long Island City. 
The property in view is to cost about $130,000 
and the building $300,000. The site has access 
to railroad tracks, so that supplies may be re- 
ceived in carload lots. 

At present many articles must be shipped 
directly to the schools, because the supply de- 
pository has no adequate space for receiving 
high school and library books, drawing ma- 
terials, ete. Oil and gasoline are now pur- 
chased in small quantities and delivered directly 
to schools. The same is true of lumber for 
manual training and food for the cafeterias, and 
domestic science departments. 

It is proposed that the new building will 
house a large garage for the department trucks, 
and will contain special facilities for handling 
every variety of school projects in large quan- 
tities. Thus it is planned to install large 
underground tanks into which various oils used 
by the schools can be pumped from boats or 
tank cars by direct pipe lines. Similarly, it is 
expected to install large bins for rock salt, saw 
dust, etc.- It is proposed to buy all lumber 
directly from the mills and to receive it in car- 
load lots for storage and distribution. Simi- 
larly chemicals, scientific apparatus, non-perish- 
able food products, glass ware, etc., are to be 
received. 

A large bindery for reclaiming textbooks is 
to be installed. Coal pockets are to be estab- 
lished on the water front for receiving coal for 
Manhattan, parts of Queens, and Brooklyn, 

Mr. Jones is authority for the statement that 
it will be possible to save from $350,000 to 
$500,000, annually, by the new arrangement. 
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° ° > Firetrap schoolhouses are counted by the thousands through- 
7§ Lives Lost In Schoolhouse re out this country, but the phrase “soon to be abandoned,” some- 
times is a potent soother of official conscience. 
. . , , . : SAFEGUARDING AMERICA AGAINST FIRE. 
Explosion of Oil Lamp During Graduation Exercises ' ? ' 
Ignites Wooden Building in South Carolina and Victims, 


, =f : The blame must be placed upon a tendency found in a 
Including 41 Children, Are Burned or Crushed to Death. I i ‘ 


greater or lesser degree everywhere, to hold that the possible 


The schoolhouse had been condemned and these exercises is not always the probable, and to take a gambler’s chance on 
were the last to be held in it. ‘‘There are other schools in all coming through safely. There are thousands of schoolhouses in 
parts of the United States that are veritable fire traps,” said this country just as decrepit as was the Camden schoolhouse. 
W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager of the National Board of This disaster may well prompt school authorities to examine 
Fire Underwriters, in commenting in New York on the Camden their older buildings and allow no crowds to occupy the upper 
(S. C.) disaster, “and disastrous fires are certain to occur to floors unless the stairways are not only secure but wide enough 
such structures, unless greater attention is paid to safeguard to permit a hurried and safe exit. 
against fire.” , SAFETY ENGINEERING. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


Prevent—don’t lament—a similar 
Disaster in your district 


Is there some building in your district that is a constant source of anxiety 
because of age, poor construction or over-crowded conditions? Pressure to 
keep down expenses prompts many School Boards to use such buildings against 
their better judgment. 


Meet this dangerous situation with an A.B.C. School; constructed at a 
cost much less than brick or stone. We can supply these buildings with any 
number of rooms all on the ground floor, a modern architectural tendency that 
is in itself a protection whenever rapid dismissal is necessary. 

These schools are permanent, substantial buildings. They may be erected 
quickly to meet immediate needs by a local contractor, according to plans we 
furnish. The Fireproof Asbestos of which these buildings are constructed is 
weather resisting and never requires paint or repair. 

$11,458,220 is the annual estimated loss by fire caused by sparks settling 
on inflammable roofs. The Ambler Asbestos Shingle roof on every A.B.C. 
School Building will place pupils beyond this danger. Besides this feature of 
safety, you have a roof that will never have to be replaced and through a life- 
time of service will never require paint or repair. 

Tell us the number of pupils you have to house. We can tell you quickly 
what it will cost to supply the necessary building, ready for occupancy. 
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Asbestos Buildings Co., Dept. 5S, 
2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please send, without obligation to me, information on items checked 
‘s = . aes, = % = et ia sae a Yetails of single-room and double-room schoolhouses constructed 
‘ £5 das _ et oy rte Ol Deta 
(ok “Ss ee ER Wats. be oa ] throughout of Ambler Asbestos Building Product 
: Information on the use of Ambler Asbestos Lumber, Ambler 
' Double-Room School E ling at Westfield, NN dus Linabestos Wallboard and Ambler Asbestos Shingles in school- 


, house construction. 
constructed throughout of 


Ambler Asbestos Buildi j Products. omen gat Position 
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DEAL corridor floors 

are those of Marble- 

RRID OR loid Permanent Floor- 
ing. First of all they 

are attractive and sub- 

stantial in appearance. 

They are fireproof, 

warm, and they are in- 


stalled to wear as long 
as the building stands. 


A Marbleloid corridor floor in a school building 
will minimize the sound of footfalls. It will offer 
a sure foothold. It will be resilient. It will not 
“dust” or “chip” or require expensive upkeep. It 
will be sanitary and quickly cleaned. 


If all the corridor floors of Marbleloid Flooring could 
be laid end to end they would form an ideal walk of 
many miles in length. You will find them now in 
many Schools, Colleges and other educational 


buildings. 


The Marbleloid Floor Adds to the Richness 
of this Corridor. 


Indeed this Corridor 
floor will withstand 
the wear of a great 
many years. It is of 
Marbleloid. 


Serviceability is a paramount 
requirement of this Marble- 
loid Corridor floor. 


The cheerfulness of this Cor- 
ridor is enhanced by its Mar- 
bleloid floor with continuous 
baseboard in different color. 


Write for illustrated bulletin about use of Marbleloid in School Buildings. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York, N. 




















ARBLELOID 


Whe. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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A 600D INVESTMENT 














AN INVESTMENT IN AUSTRAL WINDOWS IS AN INVEST- 
MENT IN FRESH AIR AND CONTROL OF LIGHT. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM MUST HAVE FRESH AIR WITHOUT 
DRAFT AND PROPERLY CONTROLLED LIGHT. 
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New Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. Snowden Ashford, Architect. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., has made a large in- 
vestment in light and fresh air. 70 of its schools 
are equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS, 
among which is the new Eastern High School 
shown above with 1025 AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


There is nothing of more vital importance than 
the window question for your new schools. 
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AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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